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PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

THE  GRiSETTE. 

BT  JULES  JANIM. 

Did  one  seek,  among  the  various  articles  of  Parisian  pro¬ 
duce,  to  point  out  that  which  is  the  most  incontestal>ly  Paris¬ 
ian,  one  would  fix  on  the  Grisette.  In  distant  countries,  tra¬ 
vel  where  you  will,  and  whithersoever  your  vagabond  humor 
may  lead  you,  you  will  find  museums  and  palaces,  triumphal 
arches  and  royal  gardens,  churches  and  cathedrals,  more  or 
less  gothic:  and  will  jostle  against  cits  and  grandees,  prelates 
and  captains,  poor  btfggars  and  noble  lords ;  but  in  no  city  in 
Europe,  whether  London,  Berlin,  I’etersburgh,  or  Rome,  will 
you  meet  with  that  little  something,  so  fair,  so  fresh,  so  }outig, 
so  slim,  so  active,  smiling,  merry,  and  easily-content,  which 
we  call  Grisette;  no,  not  in  Europe, — but  whv  say  Europe?  j 
Go  through  all  France,  and  only  in  Paris  will  you  meet  her;  ' 
the  real  Grisette, — the  true,  authentic,  easy,  careless,  reck-  i 
less,  gladsome,  frolicsome  Grisette. 

A  plague  on  our  savants; — they  are  for  finding  an  etymol¬ 
ogy  to  every  thing,  and  have  given  themselves  a  world  of  trou¬ 
ble  to  learn  the  derivation  of  the  word  Grisette.  Grisette,  they 
say,  first  signified  a  grey-stuff’  gown  which  poor  people  wore: 
and  iherefoie  (after  the  manner,  “  Tell  me  what  you  v)ear,mu\  : 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,  ’)  poor  peo[)le  who  wear  grey  ! 
stuff’  gowns  are  to  be  called  Grisettes,  and  therefore  Griseites  i 
wear  grey  stuff  gowns.  Mad  savants !  as  if  our  pretty  Duch-  j 
esses  of  the  ban-box — our  gracious  little  Countesses  that  ti  ip  it 
afoot — our  delicate  Marchionesses  that  live  on  the  labor  of 
their  little  fingers;  our  gallant  aristocracy  of  the  workshop 
and  counter,  were  condemned  all  their  life  long  to  wear  a  dis¬ 
mal  robs  of  wool! — as  if  they  had  renounced  for  ever,  sweet  ' 
anchorites  !  all  the  joys  of  life — all  the  pleasures  of  gay  ribands 
and  embroidery — of  new  gloves  and  new  slippers,  and  other  : 
•uch  cheap  charms,  and  pretty  resources  of  coquetry,  as  are  in  ! 
the  reach  of  all  who  are  poor,  and  fair,  and  young  !  i 

So  much  for  the  etymologists,  then,  /^way  with  their  ety-  ' 


j  A  legion  of  laborious  ants,  they  say,  will  produce  a  mountain; 
j  a  Grisette  is  like  an  ant.  These  little  creatures,  so  aciiva,  so 
I  slight,  so  poor,  (Heaven  knows  Kow  poor,)  peiform  as  many 
1  prodigies  as  armies.  Under  their  active  and  industrious  hands 
cloth,  velvet,  silk,  gauze,  are  fashioning  themsi'lves  endlessly 
I  and  ceaselessly.  To  all  these  they  give  shape,  and  life,  and 
i  grace;  they  create  them  to  speak;  and  thus  created,  scatter 
I  them  over  the  whole  of  Eurofie,  where, believe  me,  thoir  inno- 
I  cent  and  repeated  conquests  at  the  point  of  the  ne-dle  have 
j  been  a  thousand  times  more  durable  than  our  victories  ai  the 
!  point  of  the  sword. 

!  Thus  they  spread  over  the  city,  our  poor  artisans,  fair  or 
I  dark,  rosy  or  pale,  and  gaily  perform  their  tasks.  They 
j  clothe  the  fairest  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  their  light 
i  fingers  execute,  as  if  at  play,  the  most  diffioult  labors  which 
female  caprice  in  its  most  ingenious  fits  of  ciapietry  can  invent 
or  impose.  Over  the  raotle,  they  reign  desjmtic.  They  em¬ 
broider  queens’  mantles,  and  shape  shepherdes'es’  aprons. 
And  think  how  universal  French  taste  must  be,  that  these  lit- 
le  girls,  children  of  the  poor,  who  will  die  as  poor  as  their 
mothers,  should  thus  become  tlie  all-powerful  interpreters  of 
fashion  over  the  whole  world  !  Destroy  this  intelligent  and 
laborious  population,  and  adieu  at  once  to  ail  the  grace  of  Eu 
rojve.  Even  now  I  can  fancy  all  the  great  coquettes  of  this 
world  dressed  at  hazard,  that  is,  ill-dressed  ;  asking  in  amazo 
of  one  another,  '•  M  hat  icill  become  of  us!” 

In  this  position,  which  is  at  once  so  high  and  so  subordi¬ 
nate;  placed  as  they  are  between  the  most  exaggerated  lux- 
uiy  that  the  great  can  invent,  and  the  poverty  which  falls  to 
their  own  proper  lot,  tba  poor  things  mu-it  have  no  small  share 
of  prudence,  as  well  as  courage,  to  resist  this  luxury  and  this 
poverty.  Scarcely  out  of  the  little  garret  which  she  inhabits, 
the  poor  Grisette  is  introduced  into  the  most  splendid  shops 
and  sumptuous  houses:  here  she  reigns,  and  liere  she  dictates 
her  laws  without  appeal.  All  day  long  she  presides  over  the 
coquetry  of  the  rich,  and  dresses  them  and  decks  iliem  ;  the 
envelopes  these  corpses,  hideous  as  they  sometimes  are,  in 
tissues  the  most  precious:  she  knows  every  siTiet  resource 
and  disguise  of  these  beauties,  so  often  deceitful.  How  often 


mologies  and  them :  the  poor  old  worn-out  creatures  have  sur¬ 
vived  all  human  passions:  and  in  such  subjects  as  these —  ^ 
pretty  specimens  of  our  French  coquetry — what  can  they  dis-  : 
cover  ordescribe  7  Life,  beauty,  gaiety,  are  above  definitions ; 
and  the  only  way  to  understand  the  fair  Giisette  world, — a 
world  in  our  world  apart — is  to  wjtch  them  well.  Go  abroad, 
of  early  morning,  and  mark  who  is  the  first  woman  that  wakes  | 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  city  is  sleeping.  It  is  the  Grisette, 
who  rises  a  moment  after  the  sun,  and  straightway  makes 
herself  beautiful  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Her  little  toilette  is 
quickly  over;  her  shining  lucks  are  combed;  her  dress  from  | 
head  to  foot  is  neat  as  neat  can  be — ay,  truly — has  she  not  ; 
fashioned  every  morsel  of  it  and  sewn  every  stitch  of  it,  and  , 
washed  it  and  smoothed  it  with  her  own  fair  fingers!  Drest  , 
herself,  she  dr.'sses  up  the  little  garret  which  she  inhabits, 
and  sets  in  order  the  poor  things  which  she  possesses ;  de«o- 
rating  her  poverty  as  other  women  know  not  how  to  adorn 
their  wealth.  This  done,  she  gives  one  last  glance  at  the  ^ 
looking-glass;  and,  having  assured  herself  that  she  is  as  pretty  ^ 
to-day  as  she  was  yesterday, away  she  goes  to  her  labor.  Here,  ; 
in  fact,  lies  that  point  in  our  Griseite’s  character  which  is  the 
most  touching  and  re#pect.tble.  An  idle  Grisette  is  not  of  the  ^ 
nature  of  Grisettes;  who  says  ”  Grisette,”  names  a  little  be-  , 
ing  who  is  always  charming  and  easily  happy,  and  ever  labor-  ' 
ing  and  busy.  Let  her  grow  idle,  and  she  is  no  longer  in  the  | 
department  of  honest  Grisettes.  She  becomes  quite  a  differ-  ' 
ent  thing— she  has  passed  the  slight  boundary  which  sepa-  ! 
rates  her  and  vice.  Do  n’t  let  mo  talk  of  her— she  will  spoil  , 
oar  subject.  | 

Well,  since  she  does  labor,  what  is  the  labor  of  the  Grisette  T  , 
It  would  be  more  easy  to  tell  you  what  it  is  not :— a  Grisette  j 
i.s  good  for  every  thing,  knows  every  thing,  ran  do  everything. 


has  she  made  the  lean  one  plump,  the  crooked  one  straight, 
the  plain  one  handsome!  And  when  at  last  the  idol  is  thus 
decked  by  those  hands  so  white  and  so  pretty,  perhaps  tl  • 
idol’s  lover  arrives,  to  carry  to  fete  or  ball,  not  the  woman, 
who  is  ugly,  but  the  dre^s,  which  is  beautiful ;  be  never  thinks 
of  the  poor  girl  who  has  made  it,  and  who  is  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful  than  she  who  wears  it — of  our  young  ar¬ 
tist,  following  most  likely  with  saddened  looks  the  woman 
whom  she  has  created,  and  sighing  to  herself,  “  And  ytl  I 
am  prettier  than  that!”  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  a  mighty 
temptation,  and  a  mighty  courage  alone  can  resist  it.  One 
can  fancy  that  a  man  should  pass  before  a  lieap  of  gold  and 
not  touch  it ;  his  probity  saves  him  :  but  in  a  young  and  pret¬ 
ty  girl,  who,  from  being  obscure  and  unknown  as  she  is,  can 
win  all  hearts  in  a  moment  and  have  all  the  world  at  her  feet, 
if  she  will  but  dress  herself  in  yonder  gauze  which  has  been 
created  by  her  needle,  the  courage  of  resistance  is  wonderful 
indeed.  She  is  alone :  the  dress  is  finished:  the  flowers  are 
ready  for  the  hair,  the  light  scarf  for  the  fair  shoulders,  the 
riband  for  the  waist,  the  slipper  for  the  foot,  the  glove  for  the 
delicate  hand :  what  prevents  the  humble  ahrysahs  from  be¬ 
coming  butterfly  on  the  instant. — what  prevents  the  p»»or  girl 
from  realizing  at  once  all  the  fairest  dreams  ef  her  life,  wii(| 
ning  the  love  of  the  men,  and  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
whole  female  race?  Thus  dressed  she  becomes  immediately 
the  equal  of  the  fairest,  one  of  the  queens  of  the  wor.d  :  then 
it  is  that  her  youth  shines  forth :  she  is  the  pride  of  our 
fetes,  the  joy  of  our  theatres, — art,  luxury,  fashion,  power, 
open  on  her  on  a  sudden,  and  her  triumph  is  secure.  No 
more  labor,  no  more  poverty !  Victory !  victory !  But  no  : 
this  hu»ible  poverty  shall  not  be  overcome;  our  heroine  will 
resist  this  temptation  of  every  day  ;  she  will  give  back  tho 
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dr**M  to  it*  purchavr,  and  will  console  herself  with  her  songs, 
her  ;.ayeiy,  and  her  taeiily  years.  Do  you  km>w  how  much 
they  pay  the  Grisette  for  all  her  labors  and  heroism  ?  To 
clothe  her,  to  feed  her,  to  lodge  her,  to  dress  ihe  little  flower 
box  before  her  window,— for  the  meat  for  her  bird  who  sings 
in  his  cage  ;  for  the  bunch  of  violet*  which  she  buy*  every 
morning  while  going  to  work ;  for  those  pretty  little  shoes, 
always  so  smart  and  so  glossy ;  for  all  that  elegance  which 
shines  over  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  which  would  make 
many  a  lady  of  fashion  proud ;  for  all  this  our  poor  Grisette 
has  hardly  as  much  as  would  buy  a  pour  clerk  his  breakfast. 
And  yet  with  so  little,  so  little  as  nothing, — she  is  gay,  she  is 
happy  ;  all  that  she  asks  for  in  her  way  is  a  little  kindness 
and  a  little  love. 

It  is  not  all  diflficult  the  way,  or  rather  the  modest  path  of 
life  over  which  the  poor  thing  trips  so  lightly ;  many  wild- 
flowers  grow  among  the  thorns,  and  many  little  blessings  are 
meted  out  so  as  to  suit  her.  She  has  in  her  purse  that  gold 
which  mediocrity  can  manufacture  so  cheaply,  and  which  is 
more  precious  and  inexhaustible  than  all  the  gold  of  Peru. 
She  is  “  content  with  little — content  with  nothing.”  Love 
and  Poetry,  the  two  angels  who  encourage  and  console,  ac¬ 
company  her  always.  She  is  bound  to  poetry  by  her  poverty, 
first,  and  then  by  her  profession :  and  to  love  by  her  fresh 
beauty  and  native  graces.  There  is  a  little  world  of  youth  in 
aur  Paris,  to  whom  the  Grisette  is  a  Providence.  What 
would  that  beardless  race,  which  forms  the  honor  and  glory 
of  our  colleges,  be  without  her  7  She  is  the  goddess,  pat¬ 
roness  too,  of  lawyers  without  briefs  :  of  deputies  without 
seats  ;  of  generals  without  epaulets.  Not  a  young  man  who 
lives  in  Paris  upon  a  meagre  allowance  and  his  expectancies, 
but  has  won  the  heart  of  one  of  these  pretty  little  Countesses 
of  the  Rue  Vivienne.  Love,  labor,  economy,  the  lovers  have 
these  among  them,  and  each  brings  to  the  common  stock  all 
that  he  possesses  :  in  the  first  place,  nothing ;  next,  a  very 
fine  appetite ;  and,  lastly,  a  groat  store  of  carelessness ;  they 
are  three  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  happiness,  and  what 
would  one  with  more  7  During  the  week  our  pair  of  turtles 
are  separated,  and  each  works  on  his  own  side :  one  dissects 
bodies,  for  instance,  the  other  dresses  them;  one  studies  the 
rights  of  persons,  the  other  the  robes  of  persons.  Scarcely, 
during  all  this  period,  can  they  see  eaich  other,  smile  at  each 
other ;  scarce'y  once  can  the  lover  get  a  peep  through  the 
half-drawn  window-curtain  at  the  shop,  where  his  mistress  is 
working.  But  Sunday  comes,  and  then  no  moi-e  work ;  fare¬ 
well  to  needles  and  pins,  good-bye  to  law-books  and  counters  ! 
Sunday  comes ;  it  is  the  day  when  he  is  rich,  and  she  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  and  both  are  loving,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
in  the  week.  Away,  then,  hie  the  pair  ;  away  to  Versailles 
or  Montmorency,  Saint  Germain  or  Saint  Cloud ; — he  has  his 
new  coat,  and  his  best  waistcoat,  and  all  his  week’s  savings 
in  his  pocket ;  she  ha*  her  smartest  bonnet,  and  her  prettiest 
band ;  and  off  they  go  to  take  possession  of  every  court  or 
corner  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  At  the  aspect  of  these 
innocent  loves,  the  rich  and  the  idle  retire,  and  give  them 

lace  :  they  know  that  Sunday  belongs  to  Grisettes  and  Stu- 

ents  exclusively  ;  and  thus,  in  the  country  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  in  the  town  during  the  winter,  over  one  day  in  the  week 
they  reign  paramount.  They  fill  the  woods  and  they  All  the 
theatres  ;  all  the  flowers  of  the  fields  are  theirs,  and  all  the 
tears  of  the  melodrama.  Fifty-two  days  of  reign  have  they 
in  the  year :  what  other  earthly  power  lasts  for  so’long  a 
time  7 

In  this  fashion  the  young  man’s  last  youth  passes  away  ; 
and,  supported  as  it  were  on  the  poor  little  Grisette’*  fair 
shoulder,  he  marches  up  to  eminence;  he  becomes  something, 
lawyer,  physician,  sub-lieutenant ;  and  then  ambition  seizes 
on  him,  and  lovs  quits  him,  and  be  grows  too  great  (ingrate 
as  he  is )  for  his  merry  little  friend  of  the  merry  old  times  :  he 
abandons  her  alone  to  that  misery  which  two  together  easily 
can  bear:  and  exchanges  this  loving  heart  fur  a  few  acres  of 
land,  or  a  few  bags  of  money,  that  his  country  bride  brings 
him.  And  she,  poor  girl,  where  is  she?  She  weeps,  and  she 
resigns  herself,  and  she  consoles  herself,  and  then,  perhaps, 
■he  begins  over  again.  Often,  even,  she  marries ;  a  woful 
change,  indeed !  from  society  to  tears,  from  merry  poverty  to 
sordid  and  vulgar  indigence.  All  is  over  with  her :  it  is  now 
the  butterfly  which  becomes  a  chrysalis.  She  does  not  die, 
luckily,  without  leaving  a  tolerable  provision  of  Grisettes  to 
succeed  her. 

It  is  wisest,  however,  not  to  examine  things  tooclosely,  lest 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture  overpower  the  bright.  There  is 
no  rose  but  hath  its  lea>'e*  scattered  by  the  breeze ;  no  fruit 


I  but  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  canker-worm;  and  Heaven 
be  thanked,  it  is  not  all  of  these  charming  girls  whose  lives 
are  doomed  to  so  melancholy  a  close.  Some  escape  by  chanre, 
other*  by  good  fortune,  and  a  few  by  virtue — virtue  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  moralists.  And  d  propos  of  virtue,  I  will  relate 
to  you  the  history  of  Jenny. 

Jenny’s  means  of  life  were— but  I  hardly  know  V.ow  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  to  you,  my  fair  readers.  As  she  had,  however,  a 
kind  heart  and  a  pure  mind,  it  is  right  that  she  should  have 
her  little  biography,  if  only  a  page,  set  apart  in  our  artistical 
collection.  Jenny,  then,  was  useful  to  Art.  1  will  not  call 
her  Jenny  th«  Flover-girl,  because  when  she  first  came  to 
Paris  she  sold  roses  and  violets — pale  as  herself,  poor  child. 
There  are  but  two  or  three  places  in  Paris  where  the  sale  of 
flowers  is  likely  to  be  profitable.  Around  the  Opera,  where 
the  gas  is  brilliant,  and  women  arrayed  in  lace  and  diamonds 
throng  to  drink  of  the  stream  of  lich  harmony,  the  sale  is  sure  ; 
but  when  Jenny  came  to  Paris  she  sought  only  to  sell  her  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  Pont  de$  Arts — flowers  without  color  or  perfume, 
emblems  but  too  genuine  of  academic  poetry” — flowers  gather¬ 
ed  the  day  before,  and  therefore  such  as  only  Grisettes  would 
purchase.  No  wonder  that  Jenny  had  but  ill  success  ! 

Jenny  the  Flower-girl  wept  and  waited  in  vain.  There 
were  old  men — city  rakes,  who  made  certain  proposals  to 
Jenny,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  words  of  double  meaning. 
She  neither  heeded  nor  understood  them.  An  old  libertixe 
is  the  ugliest  specimen  of  humanity !  The  poor  girl,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  sell  her  flowers  when  she  could  find  pur¬ 
chasers  ;  but  these  were  so  few  and  so  far  between,  that  she 
resolved  to  quit  the  miserable  trade  at  any  price.  At  any 
price,  did  I  say  7  I  should  have  excepted  the  price  of  her 
innocence,  which  Jenny  would  not  have  bartered  for  the 
miserable  fortune  which  fades  so  quickly,  and  leaves  nothing 
but  shame.  “  Take  courage,  then — courage,  Jenny !  fear  not 
for  your  pretty  face :  the  happiness  of  innocence  is  still  in 
store  for  your  youth  and  beauty!  Your  rosy  cheeks,  slender 
fingers,  elegant  figure,  noble  carriage,  and  Arab  feet,  which 
mould  into  graceful  form  even  your  worn  shoes,  were  never 
meant  for  debasement. 

“Como  to  my  studio,  Jenny!  remain  at  a  distance;  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Place  yourself  in  the  ray  of  the  sun, 
my  child;  be  mute  and  calm,  while  I  envelope  you  with  art 
and  poetry.  You  shall  be  my  idol  for  a  day — a  painter’s  idol. 
Already  can  I  embody  some  of  the  transporting  visions  of  my 
sojourn  in  Italy.  Stir  not,  Jenny;  remain  under  the  spell  of 
my  pencil  till  thine  image  is  fixed  upon  my  canvass  and  in  my 
soul.  What  metamorphoses  will  be  thine!  As  a  holy  virgin, 
men  will  prostrate  themselves  at  thy  feet,  and  adore  thee.  As 
a  sweetly  smiling  girl,  thou  wilt  be  the  dream  of  the  young 
poet — the  inspirer  of  hi*  verse.  Now,  be  grave  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  raise  thine  arched  eyebrows,  repress  that  smile,  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  queen,  lady  !  Again,  recline  thy  cheek  upon 
thy  hand,  softly  smile,  abandon  thyself  to  the  poetic  languor 
of  a  girl  dreanaing,  and  I  will  paint  thee  as  the  mistress  of 
Raphael  or  Rubens,  which  is  more  than  if  I  were  to  make 
thee  the  mistress  of  a  king. 

“  Jenny — all-inspiring,  inexhaustible  theme — come :  in¬ 
spiration  has  seized  and  oppresses  me — the  fervor  of  art  is  in 
my  veins — my  palette  is  charged  w'ith  the  colors  of  the  iiis — 
my  pencils  surrounds  me — I  am  breathless  as  a  hound  panting 
for  the  chase.  Come,  come — it  is  time,  .Jenny !”  And  Jenny 
approached,  decile  as  the  imagination  itself  to  all  the  heaven¬ 
ly  impulses  of  innocence  and  poetry  in  art. 

At  the  w’ish  of  the  artist  she  became  a  beautiful  Greek  girl, 
like  those  who  were  the  models  of  Apelles,  when  the  sculptor 
would  portray  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  and  Love.  Now  she 
transformed  herself  into  a  pensive  beauty— an  exquisitely- 
formed  Athenian ;  then  a  matron  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  time 
of  Juvenal;  anon,  coming  from  the  festival,  listening  to  the 
songs  of  the  Bacchanals,  or  reading  Horace’s  Ode  to  Glycere 
or  Neera;  and  once  more  she  is  rich  and  U'autiful,  reclining 
in  a  litter  borne  by  Gallic  slaves,  substituting  the  costume  of 
summer  fur  that  of  winter.  But  what  should  be  before  all, 
and  is  perhaps  last  thought  of — has  poor  Jenny  breakfasted  this 
morning  7  Imagine  what  it  is  for  a  poor  girl  to  remain  in  a 
fixed  attitude,  immovable  and  mute,  for  hours — who  must 
unite  tenderness  or  anger,  disorder  or  love,  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  calmness !  The  artist’s  model  is  the  greatest  of  all 
actresses — the  sole  representative — with  but  one  spectator, 
and  the  action  continuing  through  a  summer’s  day — with  the 
slightest  possible  portion  of  drapery ;  a  queen  with  bandker- 

*The  buUduif  of  the  French  Academy  is  opposite  to  the  Post  det 
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chief  for  her  crown— a  dancer  with  a  black  apron  for  her  ball 
dress  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  portraying  a  holy  martyr,  with  | 
eyes  upraised  towards  heaven,  and  singing  one  of  Beranger’s 
songs  !  Poor  girl,  she  is  whirled  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  at  the  caprice  of  the  artist;  burnt,  strangled,  crucified,  ' 
or  surrounded  with  all  the  voluptuousness  and  luxury  of  the 
East.  She  is  alternately  in  heaven  and  in  hell :  now  an  arch-  j 
angel,  with  golden  wings — and  at  a  word  she  is  debased  into 
a  courtezan,  with  wanton  and  ignoble  eye  and  carriage.  She 
is  every-thing,  passing  through  all  conditions  of  life ;  now  a  i 
proud  lady,  a  citizen,  a  queen,  a  goddess  !  And  where  are  ; 
the  grateful,  the  sustaining  plaudits  ?  Not  a  single  clapping  | 
of  hands — not  the  slightest  share  of  the  just  admiration  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  chef-d' anvre  itself.  The  spectator  gazes  upon 
the  picture,  and  exclaims  with  rapture,  “  What  a  divine  w«)-  ■ 
man  ! — what  eyes — what  hands — what  an  inspired  head !”  ' 
The  artist  is  lauded  to  the  skies,  riches  and  honors  are  | 
showered  upon  him  ;  but  there  is  not  even  a  compensating  l 
look  for  poor  Jenny,  poor  Jenny,  who  inspired  the  picture  ! 

Strange  combination  of  beauty  and  misery,  of  ignorance 
and  art,  of  intelligence  and  apathy  !  Singular  abandonment 
of  a  beautiful  person  !  But  not  so  wholly,  either;  Jenny  con-  I 
tinned  chaste  after  obeying  implicitly  the  caprices  of  the  most  ; 
whimsical  of  men.  Art  is  a  universal  refuge  for  all  who  seek  ; 
an  excuse  for  actions  unappreciable  by  the  vulgar.  Art  puri-  j 
fies  and  exalts  all  within  the  reach  of  its  influence,  even  to  1 
the  poor  girl  who  confides  her  person  to  the  artist’s  skill.  The 
artist  and  the  sub  ject  are  alike  favored ;  the  undisguised  forms 
of  beauty  belong  to  them,  confided  without  shrinking  or  regret. 

And  Jenny  was  as  modest  as  she  was  beautiful.  She  sub-  ; 
mitted  to  the  artist  willingly  in  all  that  belonged  to  Art;  but 
there  she  paused.  When  the  artist  was  tempted  to  become  a  | 
man,  Jenny  quitted  her  brilliant  character  to  become  a  simple  | 
woman,  in  order  to  defend  herself.  She  resumed  her  humble  | 
garments,  and  went  her  way.  A  queen,  or  even  a  saint,  could  . 
not  have  won  more  regard  and  esteem  than  Jenny!  ■ 

“  What  has  become  of  her  ?  ”  Would  you  know?  She  has  ' 
filled  and  is  filling  our  churches  with  such  beautiful  saints  as  j 
even  a  Protestant  would  worship.  She  has  peopled  our  ; 
apartments  with  graceful  pictures  and  sculptures  to  delight 
the  eyes  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  all.  She  has  given  her  ex¬ 
pressive  face  and  her  delicate  hands  to  the  historical  paint¬ 
ers  ;  her  sweet  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  studios  of  all  our 


great  artists,  to  whom  it  has  long  been  a  guarantee  of  success  ' 
to  have  Jenny  for  a  model.  And  Jenny  disdained  to  extend  ' 
her  patronage  to  inferior  talent;  she  confined  her  fair  face  j 
only  to  genius — in  genius  alone  had  she  faith.  If  the  favored 
artist  were  poor,  Jenny  gave  credit  and  encouragement;  she 
has,  in  truth,  done  more  for  the  art  than  our  three  last  minis¬ 
ters,  all  put  together.  But,  alas  !  the  Art  has  lost  Jenny —  \ 
lost  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  model,  but  not  without  re¬ 
turn  and  without  hope.  ; 

And  what  has  become  of  Jenny  ?  She  has  experienced 
the  good  fortune  which  we  should  like  to  see  attend  every  ; 
young,  pretty,  and  virtuous  woman  ;  she  has  become  rich  and  I 
happy ;  and  what  good  women  always  are,  much  res|>ected,  | 
caressed,  beloved.  And  though  now  a  great  lady,  she  has  \ 
preserved  her  enthusiastic  love  of  Art;  in  fact,  has  remained  : 
an  artist.  She  has,  it  is  true,  exchanged  her  humble  gar-  i 
ments,  her  simple  neckerchief  and  worn  shawl,  for  diamonds,  | 
cachemires,  embroidered  dresses,  and  all  the  luxuries  and  re-  ; 
finements  which  wealth  can  procure.  She  has  gloves  of  Ve-  : 
nice  for  her  while  hands,  the  perfumes  of  the  East  for  her  j 
soft  skin,  a  title  and  servants;  but  hesitate  not  to  approach.  1 
Amid  all  the  surrounding  pomp  there  is  still  Jenny — Jenny 
the  Flower  girl — Jenny  the  artist’s  model.  If  you  are  a  great  , 
artist — if  your  name  is  Gerard,  Ingres,  Delaroche,  or  Vernet,  ; 
when  you  want  a  woman’s  hand,  Jenny  will  throw  down  her 
Venice  gloves ;  or,  should  you  need  a  bust,  Jenny  will  take  | 
off  her  cachimere;  if  you  are  painting  an  Atalanta,  and  re-  | 
quire  a  leg  and  foot  of  exquisite  proportions,  Jenny  the  Duch-  , 
ess  will  as  readily  lend  you  hers  as  did  Jenny  the  Flower-girl  ' 
—she  is  so  natural,  so  ingenuous,  so  devoted  to  the  An — lov¬ 
ing  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  pleased  to  be  beautiful,  be¬ 
cause  she  can  every  where  win  admiration — on  canvass,  in 
marble,  in  bronze,  or  in  plaster.  The  Art,  then,  need  not  re¬ 
gret  Jenny’s  fortune,  since  it  is  still  her  delight  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  belong  to  it.  Art,  indeed,  has  but  lent  her  in  marriage 
to  a  great  lord,  who  is  bound  to  restore  her  to  the  necessities 
of  the  artist  as  if  it  were  by  an  express  stipulation  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract. 

Such  is  the  simple  and  affecting  history  of  Jenny  the  Flower 
girl.  I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it  here ;  for,  does 


not  the  Beauty  which  inspires  a  great  work  of  art  deserve  at 
least  a  share  of  the  glory  and  the  reward  with  the  hand  that 
executes  it?  But  to  conclude  as  I  began: — Where  else,  in 
all  the  world,  can  be  found  a  little  being  like  this— ready  for 
whatever  may  befal  it — for  sadness  or  gaiety,  for  smiles  or 
tears,  for  self-deaial  of  every  kind,  for  labor  or  idleness,  for 
vice  or  virtue— sup|>orting  as  well  the  extreme  of  enjoyment 
as  of  misery — her  temper  always  alike  under  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune — as  happy  in  course  stuff  as  in  the  finest  silk 
— as  much  at  ease  in  the  drawing-room  as  in  the  garret- 
speaking  or  singing  at  once  the  language  of  the  Versailles  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  that  of  the  Paris  Ganlens  of  1840;— now  a 
stately  lady  of  rank,  now  a  laughing  and  frolicsome  girl- 
now  peet  or  artist  now  woman  of  tho  world— now  overflow¬ 
ing  with  spirits,  now  thoughtful  and  disert'et — now  a  coquet, 
now  really  in  love — always  good  tempered  and  lively,  and 
prepared  for  every  thing — and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  tho 
true,  complete,  and  unique — Grisetie  of  PmrisT 


IT  IS  TOO  L.\TE. 

Do  not  these  few  words  declare  a  feeling  of  despondency 
to  which  the  hearts  of  many— alas,  how  many !— return  an  echo 
sad  but  true?  IIow  often  does  ihe  blessing  for  which  we 
have  sighed,  for  which  we  have  prayed,  of  which  we  have 
dreamed  by  night,  and  upon  which  we  have  meditated  by  day 
come  indeeil  at  last,  but  rather  to  mock  than  to  bless  us! 
Perhaps  the  freshne.ss  of  youth  has  passeii,  the  capability  of 
enjoyment  has  been  enfeebled,  the  taste  itself  has  changed, 
and  even  while  we  grasp  with  a  consciousness  of  security  tho 
long  desired  g«Mid,  we  exclaim  in  disappointment — It  is  too 
late  I  I  do  not  allude  to  that  waywardness  of  fancy,  that 
fickle  fastidiousness  with  which  the  spoilt  children  of  fortune 
reject  whatever  is  too  easy  of  attainment,  and  exchange  al¬ 
most  with  reluctance  the  pleasing  excitement  of  hope  for  tho 
sleepy  satisfaction  of  gratified  desires ;  but  I  s^ieak  of  that 
blighted  and  withered  state  of  the  feelings,  which,  when  hope 
has  been  so  long  deferred  as  not  only  to  “  make  the  heart 
sick”  but  so  completely  to  deaden  its  perceptions  of  happi¬ 
ness,  that  even  when  the  desire  comelh,  although  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  to  be  indeed  “  a  tree  of  life,”  we  cannot  enjoy 
its  fruits ;  our  taste  is  gone — It  is  too  late. 

This  exclamation  comes  with  most  bitterness  from  one  who 
has  hxjked  longingly  forward  to  the  possession  of  any  wished 
for  good,  principally  because  it  was  to  be  shared  by  some 
beloved  object.  When  tho  eye  which  would  have  kindled 
with  gratitude  at  oar  success  is  dimmed,  when  the  heart 
which  would  have  bounded  with  delight  at  the  welcome  news 
has  ceased  to  beat,  when  the  voice  which  would  have  sjKiken 
its  joyful  congratulations  is  silenced,  ihen  indeed  does  the 
wish  realized  prove  a  curse  and  no  blessing,  then  indeed  is 
the  fountain  poisoned  at  its  v«iy  source,  then  indeed  is  every 
note  attuned  to  sadness  while  we  exclaim  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
— It  is  too  late. 

J  witnessed  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  blighting  effect  of 
protracted  goad  fortune  in  a  young  woman,  a  sort  of  upper 
servant  at  a  road-side  inn,  where  I  stopped  for  the  night, 
while  taking  a  solitary  journey  through  one  of  our  Southern 
States.  I  was  struck  by  her  appearan»e  the  instant  she  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and  I  could  not  help  keeping  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  as  in  the  performance  of  her  several  duties  about 
the  table  she  came  and  went  with  the  celerity  of  one  whose 
whole  soul  was  bent  on  the  proper  performance  of  the  part 
she  had  undertaken  in  life.  The  fixed  attention  with  which  I 
[  regarded  her  seemed  in  nowise  to  discompose  her,  she  evi- 
I  dently  did  not  observe  it,  but  moved  about  with  the  absti acted 
I  air  of  one  completely  absorbed  in  some  engrossing  subject  of 
contemplation — it  could  scarcely  bo  the  detail  of  her  subordi¬ 
nate  post  which  thus  occupied  her  thoughts ;  for  she  glided 
,  through  the  routine  of  her  duties  with  the  precision  of  some 
I  well  constructed  machine,  which  having  been  properly  wound 
I  up  required  no  farther  direction,  and  whose  accurate  motions 
I  were  quite  ind«|)endent  of  all  aid  either  from  the  eye  or  ear. 

I  She  replied  to  my  questions  with  regard  to  some  trifling  su^ 

I  jects  with  quiet  courtesy ;  but  there  was  a  cold  monotony  in 
;  the  tone  of  her  voice,  an  almost  stem  serenity  in  the  imper- 
’  turbable  calmness  of  her  lovely  brow,  a  dulness  in  her  large 
:  blue  eye,  which  even  while  it  rested  on  me  seemed  to  look  be- 
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yond  at  *ome  un#e<  n  object — a  firm  rigidity  about  th^  mouih 
declaring  an  utter  inability  ever  again  to  expand  into  a  smilu, 
which  told  a  tale  of  paf>t  auff'ering  deep  and  abiding  in  its  con- 
■equenre.  1  twuk  the  first  opportunity  to  inquire  of  my  land¬ 
lady  with  regard  to  her  present  position  and  previous  history, 
and  gathered  from  her  lips  the  following  little  bketch: — 

Ruth  (so  my  heiuine  was  called)  was  the  daughter  of  a 
man  of  respectable  family,  not  absolutely  rich,  but  possessing 
a  very  com|)etent  fortune.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  w'hen  this 
his  only  child,  was  but  a  few  years  old,  and  as  (contrary  to  the 
firm  conviction  of  his  neigiiboring  gossips  who  in  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  their  heaits  would  soon  have  supplied  him  with  half 
a  dozen  substitutes  for  his  lest  help-mate,)  he  never  gave  her 
a  rival  in  his  afifections;  his  whole  soul  soon  herame  engrossed 
in  the  rare  of  his  motherless  darling.  He  watched  over  this 
little  blight  relic  of  his  married  happiness  with  censeless 
solicitude,  provided  her  with  eve-y  comfort,  shared  in  her 
sports;  and,  as  her  advancing  age  iiermiiied,  s|  aied  no  puins 
to  secure  to  her  every  sort  of  suitable  instiuciion,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  her  with  eveiy  appliance  which  might  forward  her 
education.  The  sprightly  child  repaid  all  his  care  with  the 
most  devoted  nfiection,  and  rewarded  his  pains  by  making  the 
most  rapid  progress  in  all  that  his  ambition  induced  her  to 
undertake.  Some  said  it  was  no  wonder  she  w  as  such  an 
oiiedient  child,  when  she  was  never  directed  to  do  any  thing 
she  did  not  like ;  but  the  fact  was  that  her  beauty,  of  which 
childhood  gave  early  promise,  and  which  increased  daily  as 
she  grew  to  womanhood,  together  with  the  brilliancy  of  her 
rapidly  expanding  inudlect,  so  gra  ified  his  pride,  that  he  never 
could  bear  to  cross  any  of  her  wishes.  All  Ruth  did  w  as  so 
good  in  his  eyes  that  he  never  seemed  to  wish  to  alter  her 
behavior  in  any  respect ;  and  it  must  bo  confessed  she  grew 
up  as  spoiled  and  determinedly  wilful  a  young  woman  as  might 
have  been  expected  frum  such  a  system  of  management.  He 
was  every  day  growing  vainer  of  his  treasure,  and  was  first 
beginning  to  wonder  if  he  ever  should  think  any  mortal  man 
worthy  of  her,  when  his  eyes  were  suddenly  opened  by  the  hints 
to  some  of  those  kind  observers  who  are  alw  ays  sure  to  inform 
their  friends  of  the  exact  state  of  'heir  afiuirs,  if  they  had 
not  l>een  suificiently  clear-sighted  to  discover  it  without  their 
aid,  to  the  fact  that  his  daughter,  his  Ruth,  his  “briitht  par¬ 
ticular  star,”  was  in  immint-nt  risk  of  marring  all  her  own 
brilliant  prospects,  and  destroying  all  his  ambitious  plans  by 
fixing  her  ad'ecliuns  upon  one  very  much  beneath  her,  both  in 
rank  and  fortune.  True,  nothing  could  be  said  against  his  moral 
character — but  was  ihatenuugh  to  entitle  him  to  suchapiize? 
he  was  enthusiastically  attached  lo  his  fair  mistress — hut  was 
that  a  merit  1  No;  it  was  rather  a  most  unpardonable  piece  of 
presumption,  an  evidence  of  vanity  not  tJ  be  endured.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  had  never  said  no  to  Ruth  before,  but  now  he  must  be  in¬ 
flexible,  if  not  for  kit  sake,  for  her  own  ;  and  in  consideration  of 
all  his  past  indulgence,  he  expected  she  would  suffer  her-  ] 
self  to  be  guided  by  bin  in  this  most  important  affair.  But  | 
because  it  vat  a  most  important  affair  and  one  in  which  she  i 
considered  the  happiness  of  her  whole  life  concerned,  Ruth 
persisted,  although  in  the  most  respectful  and  affeciiunate  man-  : 
ner,  that  it  was  her  inalienable  right  to  choose,  and  that  her 
determination  was  not  to  be  changed.  Of  what  consequence  i 
was  it  to  her  that  her  lover  boasted  no  anct'strul  honors,  that  ; 
Fortune  bad  denied  him  her  gifts,  that  Fame  hud  nut  bt‘-  j 
■towed  on  him  one  laurel  7  it  was  sutficient  that  her  wilful 
fancy  had  adorned  him  with  all  sorts  of  imaginary  charms: 
•he  had  chosen  him  for  her  bosom’s  lord,  and  she  would  not  I 
■uffi-r  herself  to  be  drawn  from  her  allegiance.  She  loved  her  I 
father  most  affectionately,  but  she  could  by  no  train  of  reason¬ 
ing  be  convinced  that  he  had  any  right  to  control  her  inclina¬ 
tions  ;  and,  trusting  that  from  his  past  indulgence  he  never 
could  prove  inexorable,  if  once  he  found  the  irretrievable  step 
had  been  taken,  she  sufleird  herself  to  l>e  cunvinct  d  hy  the  j 
arguments  of  her  lover,  yielded  to  his  solicitations,  and,  after  | 
an  unaccountably  lung  absence  one  fair  summer  morning,  pre-  | 
claimed  herself,  on  returning  to  her  father’s  presence,  the  wife  j 
of  the  man  he  had  forbidden  her  to  ntarry.  The  old  man’s  j 
grief  was  only  surpassed  by  his  anger ;  such  ingratitude,  as 
he  considered  this  last  step  of  his  head-strong  daughter,  turn¬ 
ed  all  his  former  doting  affection  into  gall.  He  lianisbed  her  I 
peremptorily  I  rum  his  roof,  and  bade  her  look  fur  su[iport  and 
protection  to  the  one  whom  she  had  chosen  to  prefer  to  her 
father,  who  hud  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life  to  her. — 
Ruth  endeavored  to  remonstrate,  but  finding  ail  her  efforts  to 
■often  him  of  no  avail,  proudly  withdrew  frum  the  home  wlicre 
•he  had  lived  from  infancy  to  womanhood,  the  cherished  ob¬ 
ject  uf  so  much  love.  ! 
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The  individual  for  whom  she  had  thus  sacrificed  all,  in  as 
j  far  as  deep  devotion  could  ent-ure  her  happiness,  proved  him- 
I  self  worthy  of  the  trust  she  had  reposed  in  him  ;  bwt  his  abili- 
j  ties  were  not  extraordinary,  his  health  far  from  strong,  and 
i  he  soon  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  secure  te 
I  his  beloved  Ruth  even  the  comforts  she  had  been  accustomed 
I  to.  This  conviction  pained  him  lo  the  heart ;  he  renewed  his 
effarts,  but  it  was  only  to  fail  still  more;  and  mortified  and 
I  disappointed,  his  feeble  frame  began  to  sink  under  the  pies- 
I  sure  of  want,  which  every  day  increased.  At  length  it  became 
evident  that  all  exertion  on  hit  part  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
!  unless  some  timely  aid  was  extended — unless  comfortable 
i  support  to  his  weakened  body,  and  quiet  to  his  wearied  spirit 
j  could  be  procured,  the  scene  must  soon  close  over  him  at 
I  least.  Ruth  trade  one  more  application,  ence  more  threw 
I  herself  on  her  father’s  mercy,  and  besought  him  to  save  the 
child,  once  so  dear  to  him,  from  the  misery  which  must  befal 
her  if  he  refused  to  succor  her  in  this  her  hour  of  need.  The 
old  man  sternly  triumphing  in  the  ruin  which  he  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  continued  inexorable,  and  Ruth,  with  a  courage  which 
deep  affection  and  wounded  pride  alike  contributed  tostrengh- 
en,  resolved  at  once  to  “  forget  her  laborsome  and  dainty 
trims,”  and  undertake  any  employment,  however  laborious  or 
servile,  by  which  she  might  secure  to  her  unfuitunate  partner 
the  support  which  was  bocomiug  every  day  more  and  more 
necessary  tohini.  And  soshe  assumed  the  post  she  was  filling 
j  at  the  time  I  met  with  her.  This  humiliating  necessity  put  the 
I  finishing  stroke  to  his  mortification;  that  she  who  had  so 
1  recklessly  trusted  herself  to  his  care,  and  for  whose  sake  he 
,  would  have  “  coined  his  heart,”  that  it  should  be  her  part  to 
j  ”  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,”  was  a  thought  which 
I  pierced  him  to  the  quick  ;  his  spirit  sunk  within  him,  and 
I  Ruth  had  not  been  many  week  engaged  in  her  labor  of  love, 

I  when  she  was  summoned  to  his  bedside  to  bear  him  breathe 
I  his  last  sigh — to  receive  the  reward  of  her  self-sacrifice  in  the 
I  ardent  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude  which  his  failing 
strengih  scarce  permitted  him  to  utter,  ere  all  was  over, 
j  As  goon  as  her  father  heard  of  this  last  event,  he  flew  to 
his  widowed  child,  and  hastened  to  offer  her  the  assistance 
;  she  had  so  long  implored  in  vain;  he  pressed  her  to  return  to 
j  her  former  home,  all  the  past  he  promised  her  should  be  f«r- 
!  gottea,  and  she  should  be  again  to  him  the  idol  of  his  affec¬ 
tions  and  the  object  of  his  pride.  But  little  did  he  know  the 
,  heart  whose  best  anil  dearest  feelings  he  had  outraged  ;  little 
did  he  understand  the  self-tormenting  tenacity  with  which  she 
clung  to  the  bitter  reflection  that  he  might  have  prevented  the 
calamity  she  now  deplored.  He  promised  to  forget  the  past 
but  could  he  obliterate  it  from  her  memory  also  7  could  he 
strew  her  path  with  flowers  now  that  his  resentment  had  de¬ 
prived  it  of  its  brightest  ornament  7  To  offer  her  assistance 
now,  Ruth  felt  was  to  add  insult  to  unkindness.  VVliut  he  refu¬ 
sed  to  the  chosen  object  of  her  affections  must  now  be  rejected 
hy  her  ;  and  proudly,  decidedly  and  unrelentingly  she  turned 
from  the  old  man’s  outstretched  arms,  and  returned  to  the 
servile  occupation  which  she  had  undertaken  in  her  extremity, 
and  which  no  argument  could  ixduco  her  even  for  one 
of  less  toil  or  more  proper  to  her  station.  Her  father  again 
and  again  renewed  his  solicitations  but  all  in  vain.  It  was 
evident  that  no  argument  could  ever  shake  the  determination 
which  dictated  her  never  failing  reply  to  his  urgent  entreaties, 
”  It  is  too  lai£  !  ” 


THE  GOOD-NATURED  VISIT. 

A  fellow  with  an  empty  pate, 

One,  briefly,  of  the  sort  who  use 
To  pass  their  timu  in  gath’ring  news. 
Who,  thinking  never,  always  prate! 

Who  seem  to  take  it  for  their  rule 
Tu  treat  the  wise  man  as  a  fool : 

Just  such  a  chatterbox,  one  day, 

A  visit  to  a  poet  paid. 

”  O,  whnt  a  stupid  life  !”  he  said, 

“  Do  you  not  fall  asleep  among  your  papers,  pray  7 
And  so  in  utter  solitude  you  stay. 

Condemned  a  long  while  yet  o’er  books  to  pore  7 
I  thought  so,  and  I  therefore  came  so  fast.” 

”  I  ne’er,”  the  poet  said,  ”  so  lonely  felt  before, 

Ai  since  Uie  moment  you  the  threshold  past !” 
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THE  BRIDE’S  FATHER. 


BY  C.  SWAIN. 

The  last  kiss  is  piven — the  last  adieu  sieh’d — 

The  bridegroom’s  away  with  his  beautiful  bride ; 

Alone  sits  the  father — alone  in  his  years  ! 

The  mansion  is  silent,  the  old  man  in  tears! 

He  thinks  of  her  sweetness,  which  sooth’d  every  care, 
And  he  fondly  looks  up,  as  expecting  her  there. 

Ah!  when  was  the  time  he  such  sorrow  had  shown, 

And  she  came  not  ?— but  now  the  old  man  weeps  alone! 
And  could  she  remember  his  fondness,  that  threw 
F resh  flowers  o’er  her  path  every  moment  she  knew, 
That  cranted  each  wish  her  light  heart  could  prefer, 

Who  in  the  wide  world  had  but  her— only  her  ? 

Oh,  nature !  how  strange  and  unfeeling  appears 
This  breaking  of  all  the  affections  of  years. 

For  one  who  a  Summer  ago  was  unknown ! 

Yet  that  one  has  her  heart:  the  old  man  weeps  alone. 
No,  not  for  a  crown,  as  an  Emperor’s  bride. 

Had  I  quitted  a  father’s  affectionate  side ! 

I  ’d  thought  on  his  evenings,  long,  lonely,  and  dim. 

And  priz’d  not  a  love  unconnected  with  him; 

Deem’d  the  one  who ’d  have  sooth’d  not  my  father’s  de- 
(  Howe’er  he  might  love  me)  unworthy  of  mine  ;  [dine 
Not  chang’d  the  affections  ’nealh  which  I  had  grown. 
Nor  left  a  fund  father,  old,  cheerless  and  lone  ! 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

THE  GOOD  DIE  HAPPY. 

The  King,  haviag  ordered  his  bed  to  be  removed  into  a 
room  the  widows  of  which  looked  into  the  court  of  the  palace, 
heard  the  murmuring  noise  of  the  populace  assembled  to 
gain  intelligence  of  his  health.  The  King  inquired  what  it 
meant.  On  being  informed  that  it  arose  from  the  people,  anx* 
ious  to  obtain  the  news  ef  his  health,  his  Majesty  replied, 

**  I  am  glad  they  think  of  me,  fur  I  have  loved  them  as  my 
children,  and  have  devoted  all  my  endeavors,  all  my  energies, 
to  promote  their  welfare.”  Talking  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  monument  of  Frederick  II.,  the  King  said,  ”  It 
it  my  desire  that  this  work  should  be  carried  on  with  rapidity 
and  skill.  Therefore  I  charge  M.  de  Rnchow  with  its  execu¬ 
tion.”  M.  de  Rochow  is  entirely  indebted  to  the  King  for 
his  eminent  position,  and  is  also  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Prince  Royal,  who  has  been  attached  to  him  from  his  earliest 
youth.  It  might  be  said  that  his  Majesty  contemplated  in 
M.  de  Rochow,  who  is  a  statesman  of  the  first  order,  the 
future  prime  minister  of  his  son.  The  King  directed  that  his 
body  shall  lie  deposited  in  the  vault  at  Charlottenberg,  by  the 
side  of  the  remains  of  his  Queen  Louisa. 

The  funeral  of  Frederick  William  has  taken  place  with 
great  pomp ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  .Mecklenburg,  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  more  than  20  Princes  and  Princesses,  followed  the  body 
to  the  grave.  The  following  details  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  Prussian  capital  by  the  death  of  the 
King  Yesterday  morning,  the  7lh,  a  courier  was  sent  from 
Berlin  by  the  Empress  uf  Russia  with  a  piessing  letter  to  her 
husband,  informing  him  that  all  hope  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
death  was  near  at  hand.  When  the  interview  between  the 
King  and  his  eldest  daughter  took  place,  he  could  only  em¬ 
brace  her.  The  Empress  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  little 
camp  bed,  which  the  King  would  not  quit  during  his  illness. 
At  the  head  of  the  bed  was  the  portrait  of  Queen  Louisa  : 
the  King  pointed  to  this  with  a  gesture  to  his  daughter,  indi¬ 
cating  his  hope  of  speedily  joining  his  deceased  wife  in  Heaven. 
The  last  sacrament  was  administered  by  Dr.  Eyiect  the  Pro-  | 
testant  bishop.  The  King  was  at  this  time  so  weak  that  he 
could  scarcely  speak.  The  Princesses  were  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  very  few  persons  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  this 
solemn  ceremony.  The  Prince  de  Wiigenstein,  the  oldest 
friend  and  servant  of  the  King,  was  in  profound  grief.  Tbe 
immediate  symptoms  of  approaching  death  commenced  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th.  An  immense  crowd  at  this  time  sur¬ 
rounded  tbe  palace.  It  will  be  easily  canceived,  that  in  an 


absolute  monarchy,  governed  from  the  year  1797  by  the  same 
King,  who,  through  good  and  evil  fortune,  had  maintained  bis 
popularity,  a  change  of  government  was  a  circumstance  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  a  profound  sensation.  At  about  half-past 
twelve,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  arrived  at  full  gallop  in  his 
little  travelling  carriage  by  the  Rue  Royale,  in  front  of  the 
small  palace.  The  Emperor  immediately  jum|)e<l  out  in  his 
travelling  dress,  followed  by  one  of  his  aides-de  camp.  The 
people  took  him  for  a  simple  military  courier.  In  the  saloons 
of  the  first  floor  he  embniced  his  wife  and  relations,  and  im- 
J  mediately  proceeded  to  tbe  b<‘dside  of  the  dying  King,  who 
I  was  become  speechless,  but  recognized  his  son-in-law.  The 
Emperor  knelt  down,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  his  father-in-law. 
The  King  died  without  suftering.  At  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  no  longer  any  sign  of  bn'athing.  and  a 
small  looking  glass  which  was  held  before  the  mouth  remain¬ 
ed  without  a  mark.  The  Prince  Royal  thtm  closed  tlw  eyes 
of  his  father,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  th#  first  to  sa¬ 
lute  him  as  William  IV.  The  King  having  died  on  Whit 
Sunday,  when  all  the  population  were  moving  about,  the  news 
uf  the  death  spread  rapidly.  The  mourning  is  general,  and 
within  a  few  hours  even  the  poorest  workmen  were  seen  with 
crape  on  their  arms.  The  new  King  proceeded  at  three  o* 
clock  in  the  afiernoan  to  the  palace,  and  ap{>ean‘d  upon  the 
balcony.  The  act  of  administering  the  oaths  to  the  Ministers 
I  took  place  almost  immediately.  The  troops  tinik  the  oaths 
i  over  their  colours  in  the  barracks.  Tbe  Emperor  of  Russia 
j  will  leave  immediately  after  the  funeral;  the  Emprt'ss  will  re¬ 
pose  from  her  fatigues  at  the  Palace  of  Sans  Soaci,  near  Pots¬ 
dam,  and  then  go  to  the  baths  of  Elms.  The  Queen  will  go 
shortly  to  Charlottenhof,  where  the  King  will  pass  part  of  the 
summer.  The  changes  in  the  Ministry  will  not  be  published 
immediately,  as  propriety  requires  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
should  be  made  public  during  the  period  of  the  mouniing. 
The  Council  of  State  will  take  the  oaths  to-day,  and  a  proc¬ 
lamation  will  also  appear.  Do  not  place  any  faith  in  what 
you  may  hear  as  to  the  words  of  the  Empenir  Nicholas  and 
which  are  said  to  have  been  pronounced  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  King.  His  grief  at  the  moment  was  too  great 
:  for  him  to  make  any  political  allusions,  and  the  words  in  ques- 
ti«n  were  not  heard  by  the  most  intimate  servants  of  the 
King.  On  leaving  the  palace,  the  Prince  Royal,  now  become 
King,  was  so  affected,  that  the  public  were  forcibly  struck 
with  his  appearance.  The  new  King  said  to  his  consort,  sis¬ 
ter  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  “  Support  me,  Elizabeth,  for  1  am 
now  more  in  want  of  assistance  than  ever.” 


TO  THE  ME.VIORY  OF  A  CHILD. 

fVrittem  mfter  a  Drtam. 

BY  WILLIAM  EWAXT,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

Stay,  angel-vision  of  my  slumbers  born. 

Pure  visitant  to  sin-stained  mortals,  stay ! 

She  hears  me  not;  on  the  bright  wings  of  mom 
Her  disembodied  spirit  sours  away. 

I  wake,  I  gaze  around  ;  morn’s  earliest  ray 
Fires  the  pale  East;  and  heavily  begin 
The  first  faint  murmurs  of  awakening  day, 

Uprousing  toil-worn  mortals  to  the  din 
Of  misery  and  strife,  to  sorrow  and  to  sin. 

But  thee,  loved  spirit,  on  thee  in  vain  I  call: 

VVnere  is  thy  fairy  footstep  on  the  green  T 
Where  is  thy  silver  voice  within  the  hall? 

Thee,  thee,  no  more  the  ancient  elm  between 
Bearing  morn’s  dew-impearled  flowers  I  see, 

The  pale  rose,  or  the  drooping  jessamine, 

Meet  emblems  of  thy  snowy  purity, 

Gatliered  too  soon,  too  soon  to  fade,  like  thee ! 

There  are  whom  Heaven,  indulgently  severe. 

Wills  not  should  wander  in  the  unhallowed  night 
And  outer  darkness  of  this  earthly  sphere : 

Such  rise  betimes,  and  mingle  with  the  light : 

There  thou  thy  golden-flaming  tresses  brigh*^. 

In  the  pure  breath  of  Heaven’s  eternal  morn, 

A  virgin  spirit,  wav’st;  while  he,  whose  sisht 
Is  sunshine,  on  thee  smiles.  We,  from  thee  tom, 
Wander  the  dreary  waste  of  this  dark  world  forlorn. 


I 


Tht  Rote  of  Cashmere^  A  Ballad, 
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bright  skies  a  -  bove  thee,  All  cloud  -  less  and  clear,  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee.  Sweet 
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Rose  of  Cash  -  mere 


love  thee,  I  love  thee,  Sweet  Rose  of  Cash  -  mere 


love  thee 


love  thee.  Sweet  Rose  of  Cash  -  mere 


SBCOND  YtKSC. 

Young  Peri  of  Paradise, 
Shadows  are  fleeing ; 

Sweet  Angel  of  brighter  skies, 
Bless’d  be  thy  being : 
Shadows  arc  fleeing. 

Sweet  Angel  of  brighter  skies, 
Bless’d  be  thy  being ! 


Oh !  rest  thee  or  rove  thee. 
Thou  ’It  ever  be  dear  ; 

For  I  leve  thee,  I  love  thee. 
Sweet  Rose  of  Cashmere  ; 
For  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee. 
Sweet  Rose  of  Cashmere : 
For  1  love  thee,  I  love  thee, 
Sweet  Rose  of  Cotthmere. 


Wellington  and  the  Painter  of  Napoleon — Sounds. 


I**  another  place  he  was  seen  in  his  imperial  cabinet, 
WELLINGTON  AND  THE  PAINTER  OF  NAPOLEON,  ‘dictating  missives  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  nations.  All 

around  the  apartment,  in  short,  the  English  visiters  saw  the 

In  the  whole  annals  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  there  is  no-  i  n  ^r^at  enemy.  ^ 

thing  so  touching  as  the  fiJelity  evinced  towards  him  in  his  I  i:  u  by  her  domestic  that  an  Eng- 

adversity  by  many  of  those  who  had  shared  the  good  fortune  i  _*  j  ^  ^he  painter, 

of  his  earlier  days.  The  time  is  come  when  we  can  look  on  !  u”  *  ^  know  whether  or  not 

the  career  of  the  wonderful  Corsican  with  some  d»*gree  of  !  o'”’ aui  reply  to  her;  “ad- 

impartiality,  and  can  do  justice  to  such  traits  of  personal  de-  I  '  u-  .•  however,  a  change 

*  ...  «  uc  I  countenance,  which  indicated  that  the  name  of 


votion  as  those  alluded  to,  which  are  rendered  the  more  re-  j  i?  _r  u  .  .  •  .  j  •  .... 

..ivi  .  jj-L*  /-I  English  was  not  associated  in  his  mind  with  acreeable 

markable  by  the  numerous  instances  recorded  in  history  of  u  .  .u  ^  iniiu  wnu 

< .  ....  V.  ...  u.  emotions.  He  waa  at  the  moment  ^‘nomiraA  h.'.. 


an  opposite  line  of  behavior.  Among  those  most  attached  to 
Napoleon,  alike  in  his  prosperity  and  adversity,  David  the 


emotions.  He  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  painting  his 
fine  picture  of  Eucharis  and  Telemachus,  and  it  was  perhaps 
to  dispel  the  feeling  which  had  been  excited  by  Madame  Da- 


painter  held  a  prominent  place.  He  was  the  favorite  artist  of  •  7  ^«aaarne  loa¬ 
the  emperor,  and  showed,  by  his  pictures  of  Belisarius,  of  again  .q  his  task  He  had  hi«  ^77^ 

Socrate.,  of  Bnitm.uf  tl.«  ll^rwii,  of  the  P.«o.«r,  of  Leini.  I  I""**  *“*  P*"'"® 


oocr..e.,  o,  oro.o.  o,  .uo  ™  r...ov«r,  o.  i^on.-  elevated  io  the  other,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellineton 

da.,  and  finally  of  the  C™,.ng  of  the  Alp,  and  Coronation  of  D„y  ^ad  already 

NaH<«>n.  ih".  ••  •"  he  weU  |nented  the  pat.  ^  rco,b.orbed  in  hi.  occnpation,  that  he  did  not  tnrj 

r\f  rwa  mnatpr.  AftPr  tno  mrnnnfinn  nirtiir*^_  mat  rriAn.  •  ...  *  _  /  t.uin 


Napoleon,  that,  as  an  artist  at  least,  he  well  merited  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  his  master.  After  the  corondtion  picture,  just  men¬ 
tioned,  had  been  finished,  Napoleon  went  to  see  it  in  the  stu¬ 
dio  of  the  artist.  The  courtiers  who  were  with  him,  being  all 
of  them  well  acquainted  with  David,  addressed  him  with 
congratulations  of  a  very  familiar  kind  on  his  success.  The 
emperor  checked  them,  observing,  in  that  pointed  manner 
which  gave  a  historical  force  to  many  of  his  sayings,  “  (ren- 
tlemen,  be  aware  that  M.  David  is  a  baron  of  the  empire*' — 
the  first  announcement  which  the  painter  had  had  of  the  honor 
intended  for  him 


immediately  round;  but  a  movement  of  the  visiters  soon  made 
him  aware  of  their  presence,  and  he  turned  his  face  to  them. 
Then,  for  the  first  tinae,  he  saw  their  uniforms,  and  knew 
they  were  soldiers. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  bowing  slightly,  “  to  whom  have  I 
the  honor  of  speaking  7  ” 

The  chief  of  the  party  answered,  “  I  am  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.” 

At  that  name,  the  old  painter — for  he  was  now  sixty-seven 


D.vid,  ..  ha.  been  »id.  ™p.id  .ha  favor  and  fri.ad.hip  of  I  uTl.';! 


Napoleon  with  the  profoundest  admiration  and  reverence.  It 
may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  disastrous  events  of  1814 
and  1815  were  productive  to  him  of  unmitigated  sorrow.  He 
also  suffered  personally  from  the  change  of  affairs,  being  pro¬ 
scribed  and  compelled  to  fly  from  France.  He  remained, 
however,  as  near  its  confines  as  possible,  Brussels  being  the 
place  w'here  he  took  up  his  residence.  Shortly  aftar  the  final 
downfall  of  his  old  master  in  1815,  an  incident  took  place 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  something  affecting  in  it,  and  to  be 
worthy  of  relation. 

David  continued  his  artistical  labors  at  Brussels.  Indeed, 
within  a  few  months  he  collecmd  round  him  a  number  of 
young  painters,  who  sought  with  avidity  his  instructions  in  art. 
From  the  stirring  nature  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  passed 
his  life,  he  was  enabled  to  mingle  his  professional  lessons  with 
numberless  anecdotes,  both  personal  and  historical,  and  these 
he  always  managed  to  make  interesting,  in  spite  of  an  imped¬ 
iment  in  utterance  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  He  hud  re¬ 


moved  by  the  presence  of  the  conqueror  of  his  master  and 
hero.  He  recovered  himself,  however,  and  said,  in  a  coldly 
civil  tone,  “  In  what  can  I  serve  you?  ” 

Madame  David,  who  had  come  to  the  door  of  the  studio 
with  the  vi-^iters,  now  retired,  with  some  apprehension  of  a 
disagreeable  scene. 

“  I  was  desirous,”  said  the  duke,  in  reply  to  the  artist’s 
question,  “  to  S‘'e  a  painter  so  celebrated  ;  and  as  you  have 
painted  Bonaparte” - 

“  You  mean  tke  emperor^'  said  David,  interrupting  his 
visiter  hastily,  and  reddening  with  anger. 

“  I’recisely,”  returned  the  duke  ;  ‘  and  I  came  to  beg  that 
you  would  execute  a  likeness  of  myself.” 

The  old  painter  looked  at  the  duke  fixedly  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  then,  with  additional  coldness  in  his  manner,  he 
said,  “  You  know  that  I  paint  history  only.” 

“  Well,”  returned  the  duke,  with  a  smile,  “I  am  no  per¬ 
sonage  of  romance.  You  have  celebrated  w’ith  your  pencil 
the  features  of — this  great  man,”  pointing  to  a  figure  of  Na- 


ceived  this  mishap  in  a  curious  way.  rf<^®®*^ting  his  ^  pyjgon,  “and  I,  too,  am  ambitious  to  be  painted  by  you.” 

schoolboy  studies,  being  very  poorly  provided  with  money,  be  ;  u 

artist,  with  a  mixture  of -emotions  legi- 

was  obliged  to  board  with  people  of  the  humblest  grade ;  and  ;  ble  on  his  countenance,  “1  do  not  paint  the  English-/ caV 
the  wife  of  hu  landlord,  on  one  occasion  when  he  was,  as  she  ,  Enrlitk  '  ” 

thought,  improperly  tolketivCj^struck  him  a  smart  blow  on  the  j  be  spoke.  Seeing  the  strength 

cheek  with  a  tabl^sjHKm.  The  consequence  that  a  j  feelings  which  actuated  him,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

swelling  arose  on  the  interior,  which  lasted  through  life,  and  ,  bis  party  retired  in  silence.  The  Duke  was  evidently 
materially  obstructed  the  movements  of  his  tongue  in  articu-  disappointed,  but  he  was  in  all  likelihood  disposed  also,  in 
lation.  Tha  matter,  howevor,  of  the  painter  s  converse  made  measure,  to  respect  the  emotions  of  the  old  painter  of 

up  for  all  defecu  of  manner.  Above  all  others,  Napoleon  Napoleon.  David  could  not  paint  the  overthrower  of  his 
was  his  favorite  theme,  and  one  of  which  he  never  weaned,  master  and  friend. 

Fond  regret  mingled  with  his  recollections  of  the  emperor. 

Nor  did  David  check  himself  in  his  discourse  on  account  of  _ 

any  particular  individuals  who  might  bo  present.  1‘riiicos,  " 

nobles,  and  other  august  personages,  sometimes  risited  the 

painter’s  studio,  and  however  unpalateable  the  subje('.t  might  Sounds. — The  murmuring  of  waters,  the  tinkling  riJl,  the 


painter’s  studio,  and  however  unpalateable  the  subjec.t  might  Sounds. — The  murmuring  of  waters,  the  tinkling  riJl,  the 

be,  were  compelled  to  listen  with  patience  to  David’s  lauda-  whispi'ring  winds,  the  sound  of  the  forokt  in  the  blast,  the 
tory  reminiscences  of  the  empieror.^  ^  rush  of  the  cascade,  the  rearing  of  the  ocean,  and  the  voice 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  generalissimo  of  the  allied  armies,  of  the  thunder,  are  scarcely  more  than  the  effects  of  simple 
and  special  inspector  of  the  Low  Country  fortresses,  came  to  sounds.  The  harmony  of  the  groves,  as  it  is  termed,  is  ofien 
Brussels.  Being  well  aware  of  the  presence  of  David  in  the  also  little  else.  Even  the  little  musical  sounds  of  other  ani- 
city,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  the  artist  and  getting  mals  produce  similar  effects ;  as  the  union  of  sounds,  so  unre- 
a  portrait  of  himself  executed.  With  this  view  he  entered  lated  and  so  unmusical  as  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating 
his  carriage,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  officers,  and  de-  of  sheep,  tlie  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons, 
sired  the  ceachnian  to  drive  to  David’s  house,  “  Rue  Foa86-  ’and  even  the  woodman’s  axe  or  the  smith’s  hammer,  with 
aux-Leups.”  sheep-bell,  the  cuckoo,  the  evening  song  of  the  thrush,  and 

On  stopping  before  the  little  green  gate  of  the  painter,  the  the  distant  bells  of  the  village,  often  produce  a  rural  concert, 
Duke  and  his  company  were  at  once  admitted.  They  were  which  few  can  feel  without  emotion,  though  even  a  refined 
shown  into  a  dining  room,  decorated  in  a  more  splendid  way,  musician  might  be  extremely  troubled  to  point  out  either  har- 
in  one  respect,  than  the  halls  of  monarchs.  I’ictures,  from  monies  or  melodies.  These  are  the  rural  sounds  which  the 
the  hand  of  David,  covered  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  poet  has  celebrated.  That  their  effects  have  been  sought  in 
in  almost  all  of  them  Napoleon  and  his  deeds  formed  the  sub-  associations,  is  true  ;  or  that  they  imply  pleasing  associations, 
ject.  In  one  place  he  was  seen  scaling  the  Alps,  in  form  and  enhancing  their  charm,  no  one  will  questien  :  but  there  is  ao 
appearance  the  same  as  when  the  ancient  sides  of  these  musician  who  cannot  distinguish  tlie  piimar}'  beauty,  as  it  is 
mountains  echoed  in  reality  to  “  young  Bonaparte’s  battle-  he  also  who  will  feel  the  effects  in  the  mo«t  lively  manner. 
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PART  VI. 

BOOK  THE  SECOND.... MARY  THE  QUEEN. 

VIII.... Of  Queen  Mary’s  attacbment  to  Courtenay. 

Mary  still  continued  to  hold  her  court  within  the  Tower. — 
Various  reasons  were  assij^ed  for  this  choice  of  residence; 
but  her  real  motive  was  that  her  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Catholic  religion  could  be  more  securely  concerted  within 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  than  elsewhere.  Simon  Renard,  who 
had  become  her  confidential  adviser,  and  through  whom  she 
carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  her  cousin,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  Fifth,  could  here  visit  her  unobserved. — 
Here,  also,  she  secretly  received  the  envoy  of  Pope  Julius  the 
Third,  Francisco  Commendone  (afterward  the  celebrated  Car¬ 
dinal  of  that  name,)  and  detained  him  until  after  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland’s  execution,  that  he  might  convey  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  event,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  it  upon  the 
{Kiptilace,  to  the  Pontiff.  To  Commendone  she  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  of  her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  of  her  fixed  determination  to  restore  its  worship.  But  at 
the  same  time  she  declared  that  the  change  must  be  gradual, 
and  that  any  undue  precipitation  would  be  fatal.  In  this 
opinion  both  Gardiner  and  Renard,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
conference,  occurred.  And  satisfied  with  their  representations, 
the  envoy  departed,  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  mission. 

Other  and  gentler  thoughts,  however,  than  those  connected 
with  her  government,  occupied  the  bosom  of  the  Queen.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  impression  produced  upon  her  at 
their  first  interview  on  the  Tower-Green,  by  the  striking  figure 
and  noble  features  of  Edward  Courtenay,  whom  she  on  that 
occasion  created  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  of  the  speculations 
it  gave  rise  to  among  the  by-standers.  The  interest  she  then 
felt  had  been  subsequently  strengthened.  And  it  appeared 
certain  to  all  who  had  any  means  of  observation,  that  if  she 
selected  a  husband,  her  choice  would  fall  upon  Courtenay. 

The  progress  of  her  attachment  was  jealously  watched  by 
Renard,  who,  having  other  designs  in  view,  secretly  opposed 
it.  But  aware  that  Mary,  like  many  of  her  sex,  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  spirit,  which  would  be  apt,  if  thwarted,  to  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution.  He  hud,  moreover,  a  strong  party  against 
him.  From  the  moment  it  became  evident  that  the  Queen  re¬ 
garded  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  with  the  eyes  of  affection,  all 
were  eager  to  pay  court  to  him.  Am<»ng  his  warmest  sup¬ 
porters  were  Gardiner  and  DeNoailles;  t^  latter  being  mainly 
influenced  in  his  conduct  by  distrust  of  the  Court  of  Spain. — 
Renard,  therefore,  stood  alone.  But  though  everything  ap¬ 
peared  agaiast  him,  he  did  not  despair  of  success.  Placing 
reliance  upon  Mary’s  jealous  and  suspicious  character,  he  frit 
certain  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  he  affect¬ 
ed  to  approve  her  choice  ;  and  with  the  view  of  carrying  out 
his  scheme  more  eftectually,  took  care  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Courtenay. 

Inexp«‘rienced  as  the  latter  was  in  the  arts  of  a  court,  being 
then  only  twenty-one,  and  having  passed  fourteen  years  of  his 
i  life  in  close  captivity  in  the  Tower,  he  was  easily  duped  by 
the  wily  embassador ;  and  though  rejieatedly  warned  against 
j  him  by  De  Noailles,  who  saw  through  Renard’s  design,  he  dis- 
I  regarded  the  caution.  Satisfied  of  the  Queen’s  favorable  dis- 

I  position  toward  him,  which  was  evinced  by  the  most  marked 

attention  on  her  part,  this  young  nobleman  conceived  himself 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  rivaliy;  and  trusting  to  his  per¬ 
il  sonal  advantages,  and  the  hold  he  had  obtained  over  the  af- 
Sj  fections  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  gave  himself  little  concern 
j  about  an  opposition  which  he  regarded  as  futile.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  certain  of  the  Queen’s  hand;  and,  but  for  his 
own  imprudence,  he  would  have  been  actually  possessed  of  it. 

Mary’s  meditated  alliance  was  agreeable  to  all  parties,  ex¬ 
cept,  as  just  intimated,  that  of  Spain.  Already  nearly  related 
to  the  crown  by  his  descent  from  Edward  the  Fourth,  no  ob- 
n  jeciion  could  be  raised  Against  her  favorite  on  the  score  of 


rank  ;  while  his  frank  and  conciliating  manner,  combined  with 
his  rare  endowments  of  mind  and  person,  won  him  universal 
regard.  Doctor  Thomas  Wilson,  in  the  funeral  oration  pro¬ 
nounced  over  Courtenay  at  Padau  in  1556,  states,  that  during 
his  lung  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  he  wholly  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  study,  and  that  neither  the  an  gas/ta  loci,  nee  aolihido, 
nee  amitno  liber tcUit,  ilium  d  lUerie  avoearent  ;  that  he 
made  such  progress  in  philosophy,  that  no  nobleman  was 
equal  to  him  in  it ;  that  he  also  explored  the  myeterim  naiuree  ; 
that  he  entered  into  the  ma/Aenta/tcorant  labyrintkm  ;  that 
he  was  so  fond  of  painting,  that  he  could  easily  and  laudably 
make  any  one’s  portrait  on  a  tabula  ;  tliat  he  was  equally  at¬ 
tached  to  music,  and  had  attained  in  it  absolutam  perfec 
tionem ;  and  that  to  these  acquisitions  he  added  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  languages.  In  manners  he  was  grave 
without  pride,  pleasant  without  levity,  prudent  in  speech ; 
cautious  in  answering,  modest  in  disputing,  never  boasting  of 
himself  nor  excluding  others,  and,  though  familiar  with  many, 
yet  intimately  known  to  few.”  Allowing  for  the  drawbacks 
which  must  necessarily  be  made  from  such  an  iloge,  enough 
will  remain  to  prove  that  his  accomplishments  were  of  no 
common  order. 

On  the  onset  of  his  career,  however,  Courtenay  was  assailf>d 
by  temptations  which  it  required  more  experience  of  the 
world  to  resist.  Strictly  confined,  from  his  earliest  youth,  it 
may  be  conceived  that  when  first  exposed  to  female  fascina¬ 
tion,  his  heart  was  speedily  melted.  Hitherto,  he  had  only 
read  of  beauty.  He  now  felt  its  full  force,  and  placed  no 
bounds  to  the  admiration  which  the  charms  of  the  dames  of 
honor  excited  writhin  his  breast.  It  was  upon  this  point  of 
his  character  that  Renard  justly  grounded  his  hopes  ef  alien¬ 
ating  the  Queen’s  affections.  Encouraging  his  new-born  li¬ 
centiousness,  he  took  care  that  none  of  his  gallantries  should 
fail  to  reach  the  ears  of  his  royal  mistress. 

Though  of  a  staid  and  severe  character,  Mary  was  not  in¬ 
disposed  to  make  allowances  for  one  so  utterly  inexperienced 
as  Courtenay  ;  and  her  first  direction  to  Renard  was  to  check 
him.  So  far  from  doing  this,  the  artful  embassador  incited 
him  to  further  irregularities,  and  contrived  to  place  new  ob¬ 
jects  in  his  way.  In  vain  De  Noailles  remonstrated,  entreat¬ 
ing  him  at  least  to  be  more  guarded  in  his  conduct.  In  vain 
Gardiner  sternly  rebuked  him.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  alike 
to  remonstrance  and  reproof ;  and,  hurried  on  by  the  unbri¬ 
dled  impetuosity  of  youth,  passed  from  one  excess  to  another. 
Renard  witnessed  his  conduct  with  secret  satisfaction;  but  ho 
was  not  prepared  for  the  calmness  with  which  the  Queen 
viewed  it.  She  was  greatly  displeased,  yet  as  her  lover  still 
seemed  passionately  devoted  to  her,  she  looked  upon  his  con¬ 
duct  as  resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  life, 
and,  trusting  he  would  soon  open  his  eyes  to  its  fully,  was 
content  to  pardon  it. 

Renard  then  saw  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  stronger 
measures.  As  Mary’s  jealousy  was  not  to  be  easily  aroused, 
he  resolved  to  bring  a  more  formidable  rival  into  the  field. 
There  was  one  ready  made  to  his  hand.  It  was  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  On  no  one  point  was  the  Queen’s  vanity  more 
easily  touched  than  by  any  reference  to  the  superior  charms 
of  her  sister.  Any  compliment  paid  the  latter  she  construed 
into  a  slight  to  herself;  and  she  watched  with  an  uneasy 
glance  the  effect  produced  by  her  in  public.  So  sensible  was 
Elizabeth  of  the  Queen’s  foible,  that  she  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  much  as  possible.  Unaware  of  the  mortification 
he  inflicted  upon  his  royal  mistress,  and  of  the  injury  he  did 
himself,  Courtenay  often  praised  the  Princess’s  beauty  in 
terms  so  rapturous  as  to  call  a  blush  into  her  cheek,  while  the 
blood  was  driven  from  that  of  Mary.  So  undisguised  was  his 
admiration,  that  the  Queen  resolved  to  remove  the  object  of  it 
from  her  court,  and  would  have  dune  so,  but  for  the  artful 
management  of  Renard,  who  felt  that  such  a  step  woald  ruin 
his  plans.  Long  before  Courtenay  had  neticed  it,  the  subtle 
embassador,  well  skilled  in  woman’s  feelings,  ascertained  the 
stale  of  Elizabeth’s  heart,  and  saw  tha(  she  was  not  proof 
against  the  captivating  manners  and  personal  graces  of  the 
handsome  young  nobleman.  It  was  not  difficult  for  one  pos¬ 
sessed  of  so  many  opportunities  as  himself  to  heighten  this 
feeling  into  a  passion  ;  and  before  long  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  princess  was  deeply  enamored  of  her  sister’s 
suitor.  Nor  was  Courtenay  less  easily  enthralled.  Apprised 
of  his  conquest  by  Renard,  instead  of  resisting  it,  he  at  once 
surrendered  himself  to  the  snare.  Again  De  Noailles,  who 
saw  his  dangerous  position,  came  to  his  aid.  Again  Gardiner 
rebuked  him  more  severely  than  before.  He  derided  their 
remonstrances  ;  and,  heedless  of  the  changing  manner  of  the 
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Que«n-— heedleft  alta  of  the  peril  to  which  he  exposed  the 
princess — he  scarcely  attempted  to  disguise  his  psission,  or  to 
maintain  the  semblance  of  Iwve  fur  his  royal  mistress.  Con* 
sumed  by  jealousy,  Mary  meditated  some  blow  which  should 
satisfy  tier  outraged  feelings,  while  Renard  only  waited  a  fa* 
rorable  opportunity  to  bring  matters  te  a  crisis. 

Affairs  l^inf  in  this  state,  it  chanced  one  day  that  Courte* 
nay  received  a  summons  to  the  Queen’s  presence,  and, instant* 
ly  repairing  thither,  he  found  her  alone.  His  reception  was 
so  cold,  that  he  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  she  was  deeply 
offended  ;  and  he  would  have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  if 
she  had  not  prevented  him  by  impatiently  waving  her  hand. 

**  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  lord,”  she  said,  **  for  the^  last 
time—” 

‘‘For  the  last  dme,  my  gracious  mistress!”  exclaimed 
Courtenay. 

“  Do  not  interrupt  me,”  rejoined  Mary,  severely.  “  I  have 
seat  for  you  to  tell  you  that  whatever  were  the  feelings  I 
once  entertained  for  you,  they  are  now  entirely  changed.  1 
will  not  remind  you  of  the  favors  I  have  shown  you— of  the 
honors  I  have  bestowed  oa  you— or  of  the  greater  honors  I 
intended  you.  I  will  simply  tell  you  that  your  ingratitude 
equals  your  perfidy ;  and  that  1  banish  you  henceforth  from 
my  presence.’ 

“  How  have  I  offended  your  highness?  ”  demanded  Courte* 
nay,  panic*8tricken. 

“  How?"  cried  Mary,  fiercely — her  eyes  kindling,  and  her 
countenance  usuming  the  terrible  expression  she  inherited 
from  her  father.  “  Do  you  affect  ignorance  of  the  cause  7  I 
have  overlooked  your  indiscretions,  though  I  have  not  been 
ignorant  of  them,  imputing  them  to  youth  and  inexperience. 
I  have  overlooked  them,  I  say,  because  I  thought  1  discover¬ 
ed  amid  all  this  vice  and  folly  the  elemenu  of  a  noble  nature 
—and  because,”  and  her  voice  faltered — ‘‘  I  persuaded  myself 
that  you  loved  me.” 

“  Have  you  no  faith  in  my  adjurations  of  attachment?” 
cried  Courtenay,  prostrating  himself,  and  endeavoiing  to  take 
her  hand. 

“  None,”  rejoined  the  queen,  withdrawing  her  hand  ;  ‘‘  none 
whatever.  Arise,  my  lord,  and  do  not  further  degrade  your¬ 
self.  You  may  love  the  queen,  but  you  do  not  love  the  wo¬ 
man.— You  may  prize  my  throne,  but  you  do  not  prize  me.” 

“  You  wrong  me.  gracious  madam,  on  my  soul  you  do,”  re* 
ioined  Courtenay.  “  1  may  have  trifled  with  others,  but  1 
have  given  my  heart  wholly  to  you.” 

“  It  is  false!”  cried  Mary,  furiously.  ”  You  love  the  prin¬ 
cess,  my  sister.” 

Courtenay  turned  very  pale.  But  he  instantly  recovered 
himself. 

‘‘  Your  highness  is  mistaken,”  he  answered. 

“What!  ”  cried  the  queen,  her  anger  increasing  each  mo¬ 
ment.  “  Dare  you  persist  in  the  denial  of  your  falsehood  ? 
Dare  you  tell  me  to  my  face  that  you  have  not  breathed  words 
of  passion  to  her  ?  Dare  you  assert  that  you  have  not  lamen- 
ud  your  engagement  to  me?  Dare  you  say  tliis  I  ” 

“  I  dare,  madam.” 

“  Then  your  own  words  shall  give  you  the  lie,  traitor,”  re¬ 
plied  the  queen.  “  Here  is  your  letter  to  her,”  she  added, 
producing  a  paper,  “  wherein  you  tell  her  so.” 

“  Confusion  !  ”  uttered  Courtenay,  “  Renard  has  betrayed 
me.” 

“  Is  this  letter  your  writing  ?  ”  demanded  the  queen. 

“I  will  not  prevaricate,  madam,”  replied  Courtenay;  “  it 

is.” 

“  And  in  the  face  of  this  you  declare  you  have  not  deceived 
me?  ” 

“  I  have  deceived  you,  gracious  madam,”  replied  Courte* 
nay.  But  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you.” 

“  My  lord  !— my  lord !  ”  exclaimed  Mary,  in  a  menacing 
tone.  “  Beware  how  you  attempt  to  deceive  me  further,  or 
as  God  shall  judge  me,  you  shall  find  that  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  is  not  to  be  offended  with  impunity.” 

“  I  know  you  are  terrible  in  anger,  gracious  madam,”  re- 

S  lied  Courtenay ;  “but  you  aie  also  just.  Judge  me — con- 
emn  me,  if  you  please,  but  hear  me.  He  who  gave  you  that 
letter— Simon  Renard — counselled  me  to  write  it.” 

“  Ha !”  exclaimed  the  queen. 

“  I  have  been  guilty  of  folly — madness — ”  rejoined  Courte¬ 
nay— “hut  not  the  black  perfidy  your  highness  imagines.  Dis¬ 
miss  me  from  your  presence— send  me  into  exile — 1  deserve 
any  punishment— but  do  not  believe  that  I  have  ceased  to  love 


“  I  know  not  what  you  term  love,  my  lerd,”  replied  Mary  ; 

I  “  but  1  have  no  idea  of  sharing  the  affections  of  any  man  with 
I  another.  Grant,  however,  that  you  speak  the  truth,  why  have 
you  addressed  this  passionate  epistle  to  the  Brincess  Eliza¬ 
beth?  ” 

“  I  have  already  said  I  was  deceived,”  replied  Courtenay. 
“  I  cannot  excuse  my  conduct,  though  I  lament  it.” 

“  Are  you  sincere  ?  ”  said  Mary,  who  began  to  be  softened 
by  her  lover’s  apparent  penitence. 

“  By  what  oath  shall  I  confirm  my  truth  ?  ”  he  replied,  fer¬ 
vently. 

“  I  will  test  it  more  surely,”  rejoined  the  queen,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  idea. 

“  In  any  way  your  highness  thinks  proper,”  returned  Cour¬ 
tenay. 

“  Summon  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  our  presence  instant¬ 
ly,”  said  Mary,  striking  a  small  bell,  the  sound  of  which 
brought  an  usher  befoie  her. 

“The  Princess  Elizabeth!  ”  exclaimed  Courtenay. 

“  Ay,  the  Princess,”  repeated  the  queen.  “  I  will  confront 
you  with  her.  Bid  the  lord  chancellor  said  the  embassadors 
of  Spain  and  France  attend  us,”  she  continued  to  the  usher. 

“  I  know  not  what  your  higliness  intends,”  said  Courtenay, 
as  the  attendant  departed.  “  But  1  will  die  rather  than  do 
aught  to  prejudice  the  princess.” 

“  I  doubt  it  not,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Mary,  bitterly.  “But 
though  I  cannot  punish  the  perfidy  of  a  lover,  I  can  the  diso¬ 
bedience  of  a  subject.  If  you  refuse  to  obey  my  commands, 
you  will  take  the  consequences.” 

Courtenay  bit  bis  lips  to  repress  the  answer  that  rose  to 
them. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  usher  returned  and  announced  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Gardiner,  Renard,  and  De  No- 
ailles.  Instantly  perceiving  how  matters  stood,  the  imperial 
embassador  deemed  his  own  triumph  complete,  and  Courte¬ 
nay’s  disgrace  certain. 

“  My  lord,”  said  Mary,  addressing  Gardiner,  “  it  is  no 
secret  to  you,  neither  to  you,  M.  Renard,  nor  to  you,  M. 
De  Noailles,  that  of  all  those  proposed  to  roe  in  marriage — 
the  Princes  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  King  ef  the  Romans, 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  others — I  have  preferred  this  man,  whom 
1  myself  have  raised  to  the  rank  he  now  holds,  and  enriched 
with  the  estates  he  enjoys.” 

“  VVe  know  it,  gracious  Madam,”  replied  Gardiner,  alarmed 
at  the  ominous  commencement,  “  and  we  think  your  highness 
has  made  a  happy  choice,  and  one  most  acceptable  to  your 
subjects.  Do  we  not,  M.  Renard  ?  ” 

The  embassador  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 

“  The  alliance  is  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  my  sovereign, 
Henry  the  Second  of  France,”  observed  De  Noailles. 

“  What  then  if  I  inform  you,”  pursued  Mary,  “  that  the 
I  Earl  of  Devonshire  has  rejected  my  proposal  ?  What  if  he 
I  has  broken  his  oath  of  fidelity  ?  W  hat  if  he  has  cast  aside  the 
!  crown  ofl'ered  him,  and  smitten  by  the  charms  of  a  youthful 
beauty,  abandoned  tke  Queen,  who  has  stooped  to  raise  him 
to  her  throne !  ” 

“  Impossible!  ”  exclaimed  Gardiner  and  De  Noailles. 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  rejoined  Mary,  sternly.  “  You  shall 
hear  him  avow  his  perfidy  with  his  own  lips.” 

“  When  1  do  hear  it,”  replied  De  Noailles,  looking  steadily 
at  Courtenay,  “  I  will  believe  it.  But  I  cannot  think  him  ca¬ 
pable  of  such  madness.” 

“  Nor  I,”  said  Gardiner,  glancing  significantly  from  beneath 
his  bent  brows. 

Elizabeth,  who  on  the  commencement  of  the  Queen’s  ad¬ 
dress  had  turned  very  pale,  could  with  difficulty  maintain  her 
composure.  Her  agitation  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Mary, 
whose  jealousy  was  increased  by  the  sight. 

“  What  if  I  tell  you,”  she  continued,  “that  this  false  earl 
has  transferred  his  affections  to  our  sister  ?  ” 

“  Your  highness!”  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 

“  Peace !  ”  cried  the  Queen,  fiercely.  “  And  she,  w'cll 
knowing  his  engagement  to  ourself,  has  dared  to  encourage 
his  suit.” 

“  Whoever  told  your  majesty  this,  lied  in  his  throat,”  cried 
Courtenay.  “  I  own  myself  guilty,  but  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
is  BO  partner  to  my  folly.” 

“  You  do  well  to  shield  her,  my  lord,”  retorted  Mary. 
“  But  you  cannot  deceive  me.  She  is  equally  culpable.” 

“  Nay,  more  so,  if  it  comes  to  this,”  interposed  Elizabeth, 
whose  spirit,  which  was  quite  equal  to  her  sister’s,  was 
aroused,  “  if  I  had  repressed  my  admiration  for  the  Earl  of 
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Devonshire,  he  would  have  made  no  advances  to  me.  I  am 
the  most  to  blame  in  this  matter.” 

“  Net  so,”  replied  Courtenay.  “  Let  my  folly  and  pre¬ 
sumption  be  visited  on  my  own  bead.  I  pray  your  highness 
to  pass  sentence  on  me  at  once.  But  do  not  let  the  Princess 
suffer  for  my  fault.” 

“  So,  so !  ”  exclaimed  Mary,  with  a  hitter  laugh,  “  I  have 
brought  yeu  to  your  confessions  at  last.  If  1  bad  before 
doubted  your  love  for  each  other,  your  present  conduct  would 
have  convinced  me  of  it.  You  shall  have  your  request,  my 
lord,”  she  added,  turning  to  Courtenay.  “  I  will  pass  sen¬ 
tence  upon  you.” 

“  Hold,  madam,”  cried  Gardiner.  “  Before  the  sentence 
is  passed  and  irrevocable,  reflect — if  only  for  one  moment. 
You  are  a  great  queen,  and  the  daughter  of  a  great  king.  But 
the  rashness  of  one  moment  may  annihilate  all  your  future 
peace,  destroy  the  hopes  of  your  people,  and  the  prosperity  of 
your  reign.  The  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  is  unpar¬ 
donable,  I  allow.  But  for  your  own  sake — for  the  sake  of 
your  kingdom — not  for  his — I  beseech  you  to  overlook  it. 
That  he  loves  you,  I  am  assured.” 

”  Let  him  declare  as  much,”  said  Renard. 

“  Hear  me,  then,”  replied  Courtenay,  throwing  himself  at 
the  Queen’s  feet.  ”  1  bitterly  repent  my  rashness  ;  and 
though  1  can  never  hope  to  be  restored  to  the  place  I  once 
held  in  your  Majesty’s  affections,  I  shall  never  cease  to  re¬ 
proach  myself — never  cease  to  love  you.” 

Mary  was  visibly  moved. 

**  If  I  thought  you  sincere  ?  ”  she  said. 

”  I  will  answer  for  his  sincerity,”  said  Gardiner. 

”  And  I,”  added  De  Noailles.  ”  She  relents,”  he  contin¬ 
ued  in  a  whisper  to  Courtenay.  ”  Improve  the  advantage 
you  have  gained.” 

“  Grant  me  an  instant’s  private  audience  with  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,”  implored  Courtenay ;  “  and  I  feel  certain  I  can  re¬ 
move  all  your  doubts.” 

”  No,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Mary.  “  As  our  rupture  has 
been  public,  our  reconciliation  (if  it  takes  place,)  shall  be 
public,  also.” 

“  It  must  never  take  place,”  remarked  Renard,  in  an  under 
tone. 

“  Peace,  sir,”  said  the  Queen,  aloud.  ”  As  far  as  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned,  we  are  content  to  follow  your  counsel. 
But  in  matters  of  the  heart  we  shall  follow  its  dictates  alone.” 

“  Your  Majesty  is  in  the  right,”  observed  Gardiner. 

“  Declare,  my  lord,”  pursued  Mary,  addressing  Courtenay, 
”  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  in  that  of  our  sister — 
rival  we  ought  to  say — that  you  have  deceived  her,  and, 
though  your  conduct  may  have  misled  her— have  never 
swerved  from  your  devotion  to  ourself.” 

While  the  Queen  pronounced  these  words,  Renard’s  keen 
glance  wandered  from  Courtenay  to  Elizabeth.  The  latter 
was  violently  agitated,  and  seemed  to  await  the  Elarl’s  answer 
as  if  her  fate  hung  upon  it. 

“  Do  you  assert  this,  my  lord  ?  ”  demanded  Mary. 

“  Hesitate,  and  you  are  lost,  and  so  is  the  Princess,”  whis¬ 
pered  De  Noailles. 

Before  Courtenay  could  reply,  Elizabeth  fainted  and  would 
have  fallen,  if  Renard  had  not  flown  to  her  assistance. 

“  Summon  our  maids  of  honor,  and  let  her  be  instantly  cared 
for.”  said  Mary,  with  a  look  of  ill-disguised  satisfaction. 
“  My  lord,”  she  added  to  Courtenay,  “  your  are  forgiven.” 

Th«  Earl  hastily,  and  with  some  confusion,  expressed  his 
thanks,  while,  in  obedience  to  the  Queen’s  mandate,  Elizabeth 
was  removed. 

“  And  now,  my  lord,”  said  Mary  to  him,  ”  I  must  pass  from 
my  own  aflairs  to  those  of  my  kingdom.  I  will  not  detain  you 
further — nor  you,  M.  Do  Noailles.  But  I  must  crave  your 
attendance,  my  lord,  fur  a  few  minutes,”  she  added,  turning 
to  Gardiner,  ”  and  yours,  M.  Renard,” 

“  Your  highness  may  always  command  my  best  council,” 
replied  the  latter,  in  a  slightly  ^castic  tone — “provided you 
will  act  upon  it.” 

“  Farewell,  my  lord,”  said  Mary,  extending  her  hand  to 
Courtenay,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips.  “  I  shall  walk  upon 
the  Tower  Green  in  an  hour,  and  shall  expect  you  there.” 

“  I  will  attend  your  Majesty,”  replied  Courtenay.  And 
accomptmied  by  De  Noailles,  be  quitt^  the  chamber. 

“  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  my  lord,”  remarked  the 
French  embassador,  as  they  traversed  the  long  gallery  to¬ 
gether. 

“  So  narrow  that  I  thought  I  had  lost  all  chances  of  the 
crewn,”  replied  Courtenay.  “  It  is  the  work  of  that  perfidi¬ 


ous  Simon  Renard.  But  if  I  live  an  hour,  I  will  requite 
him.” 

“You  are  the  victor,  my  lord,”  returned  De  Noailles. 
“  Maintain  your  present  position,  and  you  may  defy  his  utmost 
malice,” 

“  Tarry  with  me  a  moment,  M.  De  Noailles,”  said  Courte¬ 
nay,  “  and  you  shall  see  how  I  will  avenge  myself  upon  him.” 

“  Prudence,  my  good  lord— prudence,”  replied  De  Noailles. 
“  Your  rashness  has  already  put  yon  once  in  his  power.  Do 
not  let  it  do  so  a  second  time.” 

“  I  will  punish  his  treachery,  if  it  costs  me  ray  life,”  re¬ 
plied  Courtenay. 


IX  . . .  .Of  the  duel  between  Courtenay  and  Simon  Renard  {  and  how 
it  was  interrupted. 

Meanwhile,  a  long  discussion  w'as  carried  on  between  Ma¬ 
ry  and  her  councillors,  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  the 
entire  restoration  of  the  Romish  religion. 

“  I  have  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Pole,”  observed  the  Queen, 
“  wherein  his  Eminence  urges  me  to  adopt  no  half  mea¬ 
sures.” 

“  It  will  not  be  safe  to  do  so  as  matters  now  stand,  gracious 
madam,”  replied  Gardiner.  “You  must  proceed  cauiiouslv. 
The  noxious  weed,  heresy,  has  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  this 
country  to  be  forcibly  extirpated.  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
the  murmurs  that  followed  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  for  tke  repose  of  the  King  your 
brother’s  soul — of  Cranmer’s  vehement  opposition — of  the 
lord  mayor’s  remonstrance,  because  mass  was  sung  in  anoth¬ 
er  chapel  in  the  city— of  the  riot  for  a  similar  cause  in  Smith- 
field — of  the  dagger  thrown  at  Doctor  Bourne,  when  he 
preached  at  Saint  Paul’s  Cross,  and  inveighed  against  the  de¬ 
privation  of  our  prelates  during  the  late  reign.  Your  Majes¬ 
ty  did  wisely  to  declare,  at  my  suggestion,  that  although  your 
conscience  is  stayed  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  you  meant  not 
to  compel  and  constrain  other  men’s  consciences.  Abide  by 
this  declaration  a  little  longer.  The  two  chief  opponents  of 
our  religion,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  are  already  prisoners  in  the 
fortress,  and  Cranmer  will  be  speedily  brought  hither.” 

“  So  speedily,  my  lord,  that  he  shall  be  lodged  within  it  to¬ 
day,”  replied  Mary.  “  The  order  is  already  signed  for  his 
committal  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  fer  counselling  our 
disinheritance,  and  aiding  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  with 
horse  and  men  against  us  in  the  revolt  of  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey.” 

“When  will  your  highness  have  him  arraigned 7 ”Juked 
Gardiner.” 

“  After  our  coronation,”  replied  Mary;  “  when  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband  shall  also  be  tried.” 

“Suffolk  is  already  liberated,”  remarked  Renard;  “and yet 
he  was  more  deeply  implicated  tlian  Cranmer.” 

“  True,”  replied  Mary:  “ but  he  is  not  so  dangerous.” 

“  The  counsel  of  my  master,  the  emperor,”  rejoined  Re¬ 
nard,  “  as  I  have  more  than  once  stated  to  your  Highness,  is 
to  spare  none  of  the  rebels — above  all,  the  Lsuly  Jane  Grey, 
who,  though  she  may  have  been  the  instrument  of  others,  is 
yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^ople  the  principal  offender.” 

“Poor  Lady  Jane!’  exclaimed  Mary,  in  a  compassionate 
tone.  “  She  is  very  young— very  beautiful.  I  would  rather 
reconcile  her  to  our  church  than  doom  her  to  the  block.” 

“  I  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  accomplish  her  conver¬ 
sion,”  said  Gardiner,  “  though  she  is  an  obstinate  heretic.  I 
have  appointed  to-morrow  for  a  conference  with  her  on  the 
subject  of  her  religion,  and  I  trust  to  be  able  to  convince  her 
of  her  errors.” 

“  With  your  lordship’s  permission,  I  will  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence,”  said  Renard. 

“  By  all  means,”  replied  Gardiner.  “  It  will  take  place 
in  the  Beauchamp  Tower.  Her  husband.  Lord  Guilford  Dud¬ 
ley,  has  become  a  proselyte,  and  they  will  be  both  present  at 
the  disputation.” 

“  I  leave  the  care  of  her  soul  in  yotir  hands,  my  lord,”  re¬ 
plied  Mary.  “  And  now  1  must  to  my  own  devotions.” 

So  saying,  she  dismissed  them,  and  proceeded  to  an  orato¬ 
ry,  where  she  was  joined  by  her  confessor,  Feckenbam. 

On  issuing  from  the  suidience-cbtunber,  Renard  perceived 
De  Noailles  and  Courtenay  pacing  the  gallery. 

“  I  have  waited  for  you,  sir,”  said  t^  latter,  advancing  to 
meet  him. 

“  I  am  serry  to  have  detained  your  Lordship  so  long,”  re 
plied  Renard. 
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“  Apolofpe*  are  needlets/*  rejoined  Courtenay.  '*  M.  Re- 
nard,  you  are  a  double-faced  villain.” 

”  Rail  on,  my  lord,  and  welcome,”  replied  Renard,  con¬ 
temptuously.  ”  Your  ill-humor  has  no  effect  on  me !  ” 

“  Ceward .'  will  not  that  move  you  ?  ”  cried  Courtenay, 
taking  off  his  glove  and  striking  him  with  it  in  the  &ce. 

”  Ha  !  ”  exclaimed  Renard  fiercely,  and  half  unsheathing 
his  sword.  Fellow  me,  my  lord,  and  you  shall  find  me  as 
prompt  to  avenge  an  insult  as  you  can  be  to  offer  one.” 

**  My  lord,”  interposed  De  Noaillea,  “and  you,  M.  Renard, 
I  warn  you  before  you  proceed  further  in  this  quarrel,  that  it 
will  deeply  offend  the  Queen.” 

“  It  was  not  my  seeking,”  replied  Renard,  sternly.  “  But 
since  it  is  forced  upon  me,  I  will  not  be  stayed.  As  his  lord- 
ship  has  found  no  difficulty  in  duping  her  majesty  with  a 
feigned  passion,  so,  if  he  survives,  he  may  readily  make  out 
his  case  by  an  equally  false  statement  that  1  was  the  ag¬ 
gressor.” 

“  Insolent !  ”  cried  Courtenay.  “  Fool  that  I  w’as  to  place 
any  faith  in  one  in  whom  the  whole  perfidy  of  his  country  seems 
concentred.  Follow  me,  and  quickly,  or  I  will  repeat  the 
blow— unless,”  he  added  with  bitter  scorn,  “  like  your  own 
arrogant  but  cowardly  nation  you  prefer  avenging  it  by  assas¬ 
sination.” 

“  The  cowardice  will  be  yours,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Renard, 
haughtily,  “  if  you  attempt  to  repeat  the  blow — nay,  if  you 
tarry  here  longer,  I  shall  think  you  desire  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  some  of  her  majesty’s  attendants,  and  by  causing  us  to 
bo  arrested,  contrive  to  escape  my  vengeance.” 

“  Trust  me,  sir,  I  have  no  such  intention,”  replied  Courte¬ 
nay.  “  An  Englishman  never  deals  a  blow  without  allowing 
his  adversary  to  return  it.  M.  De  Noailles,  I  request  your 
attendance  at  ths  duel.  It  will  be  a  mortal  combat — fur  I 
will  neither  give  mercy  nor  receive  it  from  this  perfidious  vil¬ 
lain.” 

“  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  refuse  your  request,”  replied  De 
Noailles.  “  I  pledge  my  word  that  I  will  not  interrupt  you, 
nor  cause  you  to  be  interrupted  during  the  adjustment  of  your 
differences.  But  I  will  be  no  party  to  the  duel.” 

“  As  you  please,”  replied  Courtenay.  “  Come,  then,  sir,” 
he  add^,  turning  to  Renard,  “  and  let  the  recollection  of  the 
insult  I  have  offered  you  bo  fresh  in  your  memory.” 

M.  Da  Noailles,”  said  Renard,  “  I  take  you  to  witness, 
before  I  depart,  that  I  have  not  sought  this  quarrel.  What¬ 
ever  ensues,  you  will  avouch  the  truth.” 

“  Undoubt^ly,”  replied  De  Noailles.  “  Whither  are  you 
going  T  ”  ha  demanded. 

“  To  the  palace  garden,”  replied  Courtenay.  “It  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Tower  where  we  can  be  free  from  interrup¬ 
tion.  Beneath  the  trees  we  shall  be  unobserved.” 

“  Lead  on,  then,  my  lord,”  cried  Renard,  impatiently. 
“  The  affair  ought  to  have  been  arranged  by  this  time.” 

Hastily  quitting  the  corridor,  they  descended  the  grand 
staircase,  and  traversing  with  rapid  steps  a  long  suite  of 
apartments,  passed  through  a  small  door  opening  from  the 
range  of  building  called  the  Queen’s  Crallery,  upon  the  privy 
garden.  At  the  western  angle  of  this  garden  stood  a  grove  of 
trees,  and  thinking  themselves  unobserved  they  hastened 
toward  it. 

It  chanced,  however,  at  tliis  moment,  that  Xit  was  passing 
along  one  of  the  walks,  and  struck  by  their  furious  looks  he 
immediately  conjectured  their  errand,  and  being,  as  has  be¬ 
fore  been  shown,  of  an  inquisitive  turn,  determined  to  watch 
them,  and  with  this  view  struck  into  a  shrubbery,  which  ef¬ 
fectually  screened  him  from  observation. 

On  reaching  the  grove,  Renard  instantly  divested  himself 
of  his  cloak,  and  drawing  his  rapier  and  dagger,  placed  him¬ 
self  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  Courtenay  did  not  remove  his 
mantle,  and  therefore  he  was  in  readiness  before  his  adver¬ 
sary.  The  preliminary  forms  always  observed  by  the  com¬ 
batants  of  the  period,  being  gone  through,  the  conflict  com¬ 
menced  with  great  fury  on  the  side  af  Courtenay,  and  with 
equal  animosity,  but  more  deliberation,  on  that  of  Renard. 
As  the  latter  was  the  most  perfect  swordsman  of  his  time,  he 
felt  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  tke  combat — but  still  the 
fury  of  the  Earl  was  so  irresistible  that  he  broke  through  his 
surest  wards.  In  one  of  these  furious  passes  Renard  received 
a  slight  wound  in  the  arm,  and  roused  by  the  pain,  he  forgot 
his  cautious  system,  and  returned  Courtenay’s  thrusts  with 
others  equally  desperate. 

Feeling  that  he  was  no  match  for  his  antagonist,  who  was 
evidently  his  superior  both  in  force  and  skill,  the  Earl  now  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  the  combat  to  a  close,  before  his  strength 


should  be  farther  exhausted.  Collecting  all  his  energies,  he 
dashed  upon  Renard  w’ith  such  impetuosity,  that  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  his  foot  catching  against  the 
root  of  a  tree,  ho  fell,  and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist. 

“  Strike  !  ”  he  cried.  “  I  will  never  yield.” 

“  No,”  replied  Courtenay.  “  1  will  not  take  this  advan¬ 
tage.  Arise,  and  renew  the  combat.” 

“Yotir  courtesy  is  like  your  attachment,  misplaced,  my 
lord,”  replied  Renard,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  preparing  to 
attack  him.  “  Look  to  yourself.” 

The  combat  recommenced  with  fresh  fury,  and  mast  have 
speedily  terminated  fatally,  if  a  sudden  interruption  had  not 
eccuned.  Alarmed  by  the  deadly  nature  of  the  strife,  and 
thinking  he  should  gain  credit  with  the  Queen  if  he  prevented 
any  accident  to  her  favorite,  Xit  no  sooner  beheld  the  swords 
drawn,  then  he  ran  off  as  swiftly  as  he  could  to  the  garden 
gate,  near  the  Lanthom  Tower,  where  he  knew  Magog  was 
stationed.  The  giant  did  not  require  to  be  bid  twice  to  ac¬ 
company  him  ;  but  grasping  his  immense  halbert,  hurried  in 
the  Erection  of  the  fight,  and  reached  the  grove  just  as  it  had 
recommenced. 

The  combatants  were  so  occupied  with  each  other,  and  so 
blinded  with  rage,  that  they  did  not  hear  his  approach.  Ma¬ 
gog,  however,  soon  made  them  sensible  of  his  presence.  Bid¬ 
ding  them  in  a  voice  of  thunder  lay  down  their  arms,  and  find¬ 
ing  himself  wholly  disregarded,  he  rushed  between  them,  and 
seizing  each  by  the  doublet,  hurled  them  forcibly  backward — 
swearing  lustily  that  if  either  advanced  another  footstep,  he 
would  fell  him  to  the  ground  with  his  partizan.  By  this  time 
Xit,  who  had  come  up,  drew  his  sword,  and  seconded  the 
giant’s  threat,  adding  with  his  usual  coxcombical  dignity, 
“  My  lords,  I  command  you,  in  the  Queen’s  name,  to  deliver 
up  your  weapons  to  me.” 

Upon  this,  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  strutting  up  to  Courte¬ 
nay,  demanded  his  sword. 

“  What  if  I  refuse  it,  sirrah?  ”  said  the  earl,  who  in  spite 
of  his  indignation,  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  dwarf’s 
assurance. 

“Your  lordship,  I  am  assured,  will  not  compel  me  to  en¬ 
force  its  delivery,”  replied  Xit. 

“  I  will  not,”  replied  Courtenay,  delivering  the  weapon  to 
him. 

“  I  shall  not  fail  to  report  your  magnanimity  to  my  royal 
mistress,”  returned  Xit.  “  Now  yours,  worshipful  sir,”  he 
added  to  Renard. 

“  Take  it,”  replied  the  embassador,  flinging  his  rapier  on 
the  ground.  “It  is  fit  that  an  affair  so  ridiculously  begun, 
should  have  such  a  ridiculous  termination.” 

“  It  is  not  ended,  sir,”  rejoined  Courtenay. 

“  You  will  note  that,  Magog,”  interposed  Xit.  “  His  lord- 
ship  says  it  is  not  ended.  Her  Majesty  must  hear  of  this.— 
I  take  upon  myself  to  place  you  both  in  arrest.  Attach  their 
persons,  Magog.” 

“  This  insolence  shall  not  go  unpunished,”  cried  Courtenay, 
angrily. 

“  Heed  him  not,  Magog,”  whispered  Xit.  “  I  am  sure  her 
highness  will  approve  our  conduct.  At  all  events,  I  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  arrest  upon  myself — though  I  promise 
thee,  if  there  is  any  reward,  thou  shalt  share  it.  I  arrived  at 
a  critical  minute  for  your  lordship,”  he  added,  in  an  under 
tone  to  Courtenay.  “  Your  adversary’s  blade  was  within  an 
inch  of  your  breast.” 

“  Peace  knave,”  cried  Courtenay. 

“  Bring  them  along,  Magog,”  said  Xit,  “  while  I  run  to 
the  palace  to  apprise  her  Majesty  of  the  occurrence,  and  as¬ 
certain  her  pleasure  concerning  them.” 

“  Hold exclaimed  Courtenay.  “Take  this  purse,  and 
keep  silence  on  the  subject.” 

“  No,  my  lord,”  replied  Xit,  with  an  offended  look,  “  I  am 
above  a  bribe.  Had  your  lordship — but  no  matter.  Magog, 
you  will  answer  for  their  peaceable  conduct.  I  am  off  to  the 
palace.” 

And  he  hurried  away,  while  the  giant  followed  at  a  slow 
pace  with  Courtenay  and  Renard. 

X. . .  .Of  the  conference  held  between  Biahop  Gardiner  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 

During  all  this  time,  Jane  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Brick  Tower,  and  neither  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  her  husband,  nor  to  correspond  with  him.  Heart-break¬ 
ing  as  the  deprivation  was  to  her  in  the  first  instance,  she  be¬ 
came  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  it,  on  learning  from  her 
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jailer, — who  displayed  as  much  humanity  towards  her  as  was 
consistent  with  his  office, — that  he  bore  his  fate  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fortitude  and  resignation. 

Entertaining  no  hopes  of  mercy,  Jane’s  whole  time  was 
passed  in  preparation  for  her  end.  Except  the  few  hours  of  re¬ 
freshment  actually  required  by  nature,  every  moment  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  most  intense  application, or  to  fervent  prayer.  By 
degress,  all  trace  of  sorrow  vanished  from  her  features,  and 
they  assumed  a  spiritualized  and  almost  angelic  expression. — 
Lovely  as  she  was  before,  she  looked  far  more  lovely  now — 
or  rather  her  beauty  was  of  a  more  refined  and  exalted  char¬ 
acter.  She  was  frequently  visited  by  the  queen’s  confessor, 
Feckenham,  who  used  every  etlurt  to  induce  her  to  renoum':e 
her  religion,— but  in  vain.  When  told  that  the  sure  way  to 
her  Majesty’s  favour  would  be  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Rome 
— she  replied  that,  anxious  as  she  was  to  obtain  the  queen’s 
forgiveness,  she  could  not  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  her  sal¬ 
vation,  and  that  the  only  favor  slie  desired  was  to  pass  the 
brief  residue  of  her  days  unmolested.  Nurthumberland’s 
apostacy  was  a  terrible  shock  to  her.  Feckenham  brought 
the  intelligence,  and  boasted  of  the  convert  the  Catholic 
Church  had  gained. 

“  You  may  have  induced  the  Duke  to  recant  with  his  lips, 
sir,”  replied  Jane;  “but  of  this  1  am  assured,  he  died  a 
Protestant  in  heart.” 

“  It  may  be  so,”  rejoined  Feckenham.  “  He  was  hypo¬ 
crite  enough  to  act  thus.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  he  publicly 
abjured  his  errors.  And  before  long,  others  of  his  house  will 
follow  his  example.” 

“  What  mean  you,  sir?  ”  demanded  Jane,  anxiously.  “You 
do  not  surely  allude  to  my  husband  f  ” 

Feckenham  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  significant  smile  de¬ 
parted. 

The  insinuation  was  not  lost  upon  Jane.  And  now  she  more 
than  ever  lamented  that  she  was  not  near  her  husband,  to 
strengthen  his  wavering  faith,  and  confirm  his  resolution. — 
Well  knowing  that  his  character  in  a  great  measure  resembled 
his  father’s,  she  feared  that  the  inducement  held  out  by  his 
enemies  might  be  too  much  for  his  resistance.  Unable  to 
communicate  tier  fears  to  him,  or  to  offtr  any  of  the  counsel 
her  heart  suggested,  she  could  only  relieve  her  distresses  by 
earnest  supplications  in  his  behalf.  But  even  prayer  did  not 
on  this  occasion  afford  her  tho  consolation  it  was  wont  to  do. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  recantation  perpetually 
haunted  her ;  and  the  thought  that  her  husband  might  be  made 
a  similar  example  filled  her  with  inexpressible  dread. 
f,  While  suffering  from  these  agonizing  reflections,  she  re¬ 
ceived  another  visit  from  Feckenham.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance,  which  was  triumphing  and  sinister,  alarmed  her, 
and  she  almost  felt  unwilling,  though  at  the  same  time  anx¬ 
ious,  to  question  him. 

After  enjoying  her  suspense  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said, 
“  Daughter,  you  blamed  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  our  church.  What,  if  I  inform  you  that  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley  has  been  likewise  converted  f” 

“  I  should  indeed  be  grieved  to  hear  it,”  replied  Jane,  in  a 
tone  of  anguish;  “but  I  trust  it  is  not  so.” 

“It  is  as  I  have  said,”  answered  Feckenham. 

“  Heaven  pardon  him!  ”  exclaimed  Jane.  “  You  bring  me 
ill  news,  indeed.  I  had  far  rather  you  came  to  tell  me  the 
executioner  was  waiting  for  me — nay,  that  my  husband  was 
about  to  be  led  to  the  block — than  this  fatal  intelligence.  I 
thought  our  serparation  would  be  short.  But  now  I  find  it 
will  be  eternal.” 

“  You  are  in  error,  daughter,”  rejoined  Feckenham,  sternly. 
“  You  will  neither  be  separated  from  your  husband  in  this 
world,  nor  the  next,  if  you  are  equally  conformable.” 

“  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  his  apostacy,  for  I  can 
five  it  no  milder  term,  has  been  purchased  by  an  offer  ef  par¬ 
don?  ”  demanded  Jane. 

“I  said  not  so,  daughter,”  replied  Feckenham;  “but  I 
now  tell  you  that  his  hopes  of  grace  rest  with  yourself.” 

“  With  me  ?  ”  cried  Jane,  with  a  look  of  agony. 

“  With  you,  daughter,”  repeated  the  confessor.  “  Much  as 
it  rejoices  our  pious  Queen  to  win  over  one  soul  like  that  of 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley  to  the  true  faitli — gladly  as  she  will  re¬ 
ceive  his  recantation,  she  will  pledge  herself  to  mercy  only  on 
one  condition.” 

“  And  that  is - ” 

“  Your  conversion.” 

“  A  safe  promise,  for  her  clemency  will  never  be  exhibited,” 
replied  Jane.  “  Not  even  to  purchase  my  husband’s  life  would 
I  consent.  I  would  willingly  die  to  bring  him  back  to  the 


paths  from  which  he  has  strayed.  But  I  will  not  surrender 
myself  to  Rome  and  her  abominations.” 

“  Your  firmness,  in  a  good  cause,  daughter  would  elicit  my 
approbation,”  replied  Feckenham.  “  As  it  is,  it  only  excites 
my  compassion.  I  am  deeply  concerned  to  see  one  so  richly 
gifted  so  miserably  benighted— one  so  fair  so  foully  spotted 
with  heresy.  1  should  esteem  it  a  glorious  victory  over  Satan 
to  rescue  your  soul  from  perdition,  and  will  spare  no  pains  to 
do  so.” 

“  It  is  in  vain,  sir,”  repin'd  Jane;  “and  if  I  have  hitherto 
repressed  my  anger  at  these  solicitations,  it  is  because,  feeling 
firm  in  myself,  I  look  up»>n  them  merely  ns  an  annoyance,  to 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  with  patience.  But  when  1  per¬ 
ceive  the  mischief  they  have  done  to  others,  1  can  no  longer 
contain  my  indignation.  Yours  is  a  pernicious  and  idolatrous 
religion — a  religion  founded  on  the  traditions  of  men,  not  on 
the  word  of  Geil — a  religion  detracting  from  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour — substituting  mummery  for  the  simple  offices  of  prayer 
— and  though  I  will  not  be  uncharitable  enough  to  assert  that 
its  sincere  professors  will  not  be  saved,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  one  to  whom  the  true  ligh*  of  heaven  has  once  been  vouch¬ 
safed,  can  believe  in  it,  or  be  saved  by  it.” 

“  Since  you  are  thus  obstinate,  daughter,”  pejdied  Fecken¬ 
ham,  “  let  us  dispute  point  by  point,  and  dogma  by  dogma,  of 
our  creeds,  and  I  think  I  can  convince  you  of  the  error  in 
which  you  rest.  Do  not  fear  wearying  me.  I  cannot  be  bet¬ 
ter  employed.” 

“  Pardon  me,  then,  sir,  if  I  reply,  that  I  can  be  far  better 
employed,”  returned  Jane;  “  and,  though  I  would  not  shrink 
from  such  a  discussion,  were  it  useful,  and  do  not  fear  its  re¬ 
sult,  yet,  as  no  good  can  arise  from  it,  I  must  decline  it.” 

“  As  you  please,  daughter,”  rejoined  Feckenham.  “  But 
I  must  own  that  your  refusal  to  accept  my  challenge  seems  a 
tacit  admission  of  the  weakness  of  your  cause.” 

“  Put  what  construction  you  please  upon  it,  sir,  so  you  leave 
me  in  peace,”  replied  Jane.  “  1  will  fight  the  gotnl  fight  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  But  1  will  not  waste  the  little  time  that 
remains  to  me  in  fruitless  disputation.” 

“  Before  I  depart,  however,  daughter,”  rejoined  Fecken¬ 
ham,  “  let  me  deliver  your  husband’s  message  to  you.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  inquired  Jane,  eagerly  ;  “  and  yet,  I  almost 
dread  to  ask.” 

“  He  implored  you  not  to  be  his  executioner,”  answered 
Feckenham. 

“  Hi*  executioner ! — my  husband’s  executioner !  oh,  no ! — 
no!  that  I  can  never  be!”  cried  Jane,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  That  you  will  be,  unless  you  consent,”  replied  the  priest, 
coldly. 

“  I  beseech  you,  sir,  urge  me  no  further,”  rejoined  Jane. 
“  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  my  husband  a  thousand  times, 
but  I  cannot  save  him  thus.  Tell  him  that  I  will  pray  for  him 
night  and  day;  and  oh!  tell  him  that  his  swerving  from  his 
faith  has  wounded  me  more  severely  than  the  axe  will  ever 
do.” 

“  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  left  you  in  the  same  obstinate  state 
I  found  you— deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth — inaccessible  to  natu¬ 
ral  aflection,  and  besotted  with  heresy.  Daughter,  you  love 
not  your  husband.” 

“  Not  love  him  !  ”  echoed  Jane,  passionately.  “  But  no — 
you  shall  not  shake  my  firmness.  I  thought  to  die  calmly, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  death  as  to  a  certain  restoration  to 
my  husband.  This  liope  is  now  at  an  end.  It  is  you,  sir, 
who  are  his  true  executioner.  Not  content  with  robbing  him 
of  his  eternal  happiness,  you  impute  his  destruction  to  me. 
Tell  him  I  love  him  too  well  to  grant  his  request — and  if  he 
loves  me,  and  hopes  to  be  re-united  to  me  in  the  bonds  of  un¬ 
ceasing  happiness,  he  will  remain  unshaken  in  his  adherence 
to  the  Protestant  faith.” 

“  Then  you  absolutely  refuse  compliance  7  ”  demanded 
Feckenham. 

“  Absolutely,”  replied  Jane. 

“  Your  husband’s  blood  bo  upon  your  head !  ”  exclaimed  the 
confessor,  in  a  menacing  voice. 

And  without  another  word,  he  departed. 

As  soon  as  the  door  of  her  chamber  was  locked,  and  Jane 
felt  herself  alone,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  was 
about  to  pour  out  her  heart  in  earnest  supplication  for  her 
husband,  but  the  shock  had  been  too  great  for  her,  and  she 
fainted.  On  reviving,  she  was  scarcely  able  to  move,  and  it 
was  sometime  before  she  entirely  regained  her  strength. 

Repairing  to  the  palace,  Feckenham  detailed  the  interview 
to  the  queen,  observing  in  conclusion,  “  I  still  do  not  despair 
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of  her  convercioB,  and  ihall  leave  no  means  untried  to  ac* 
complish  it.’* 

The  next  day,  be  again  visited  Jane,  hut  with  no  better 
success,  lie  found  her  in  great  affliction,  and  she  earnestly 
implored  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  husband,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  confessor 
replied  that  in  her  present  frame  of  mind  her  request  could 
not  be  granted.  But  that  if  she  shewed  herself  conformable 
she  should  no  longer  be  separated  from  him,  and  he  would 
answer  for  their  ultimate  pardon. 

**  I  have  already  acquainted  you  with  my  determination, 
sir,”  rejoined  Jane,  "  and  you  will  seek  in  vain  to  move  me. 
The  rack  should  not  shake  my  constancy ;  neither  shall  the 
menial  torture  to  which  you  subject  me.” 

When  Feckenham  reported  the  result  of  his  mission  to 
Gardiner,  the  bishop  decided  upon  holding  a  religious  con¬ 
ference  with  the  captive,  feeling  confident  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  boasted  learning  and  zeal,  he  could  easily  overcome 
her  in  argument.  To  induce  her  to  assent  to  the  plan,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  meeting  should  be  allowed  between  her  and  her 
husband  on  the  occasion.  When  the  matter  was  announced 
to  Jane,  she  readily  expressed  her  acquiescence,  and  begged 
that  it  might  not  be  delayed,  as  she  had  no  preparation  to  I 
make.  ”  Take  heed,”  she  observed,  in  conclusion,  **  lest  1 
win  back  from  you  the  treasure  you  have  gained.” 

”  We  shall  add  to  it  a  greater  treasure-— yourself,  madam,” 
replied  the  confessor. 

On  the  following  day,  she  was  summoned  by  an  officer  of 
the  guard  to  attend  the  Bishop  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 
Taking  up  a  volume  of  the  Holy  Scriptares  lying  on  a  table 
beside  her,  and  wrapping  herself  in  an  ermined  surcoat,  she 
arose  and  followed  the  officer— quitting  her  chamber  for  the 
first  time  for  nearly  two  months.  On  issuing  into  the  open 
air,  the  effect  was  almost  overpowering,  and  she  could  not  re¬ 
press  her  tears. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  morning,  and  every  thirg  looked 
so  beautiful — so  happy,  that  the  contrast  with  her  recent  suf¬ 
ferings  was  almost  too  much  for  her.  Bearing  up  resolutely 
against  her  feelings,  in  order  forcibly  to  divert  her  attention, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  reverend  walls  of  the  White 
Tower,  which  she  was  at  that  moment  passing.  Near  it  she 
perceived  the  three  gigantic  warders,  all  of  whom  doffed  their 
caps  as  she  approached.  Og  coughed  loudly,  as  if  to  clear 
bis  throat ;  Gog  hastily  brushed  the  moisture  from  his  eyes 
with  his  sleeve;  while  Magog,  who  was  the  most  tender¬ 
hearted  of  the  three,  fairly  blubbered  aloud.  Xir,  who  formed 
one  of  the  group,  but  who  was  the  least  affected,  bade  her  be 
of  good  cheer. 

This  encounter  was  so  far  of  service  to  Jane,  that  it  served 
to  distract  her  thoughts,  and  she  had  in  a  great  measure  re¬ 
gained  her  composure,  when  another  incident  occurred,  which 
bad  nearly  upset  her  altogether.  As  she  passed  near  the 
perch  of  Saint  Peter’s  Chapel,  she  beheld  Simon  Renaid 
emerge  from  it.  And  if  she  felt  her  blood  chilled  by  the 
sight  of  her  implacable  foe,  her  alarm  was  not  diminish^  on 
hearing  him  call  to  her  guards  to  bring  her  within  the  chapel. 
At  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  sum¬ 
mons,  Jane  entered  the  sacred  structure.  Coldly  saluting  her, 
Renard  informed  her  that  her  husband  was  within  the  chapel. 
Trembling  at  the  intimation,  Jane  looked  eagerly  round.  At 
first,  she  could  discern  nothing;  but,  guided  by  the  embassa¬ 
dor’s  malignant  glance,  she  perceived  a  figure  kneeling  in 
front  of  the  altar.  Instantly  recognising  her  husband,  with  an 
exclamation  of  delight  that  made  him  spring  to  bis  feet,  she 
rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

After  the  first  passionate  emotion  had  subsided,  Jane  in¬ 
quired  how  he  came  to  be  there. 

”  Do  you  not  know?  ”  replied  Lord  Guilford.  “  Or  have 
you  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which  has 
DMn  recently  enacted !  Look  there !  ”  And  he  pointed 
downwards. 

Jane  obeyed,  and  saw  that  she  was  standing  upon  a  grave¬ 
stone,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  newly  cut  letters— John 
Dudley,  Duke  or  Northumberland. — Decapitated  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1553. 

Jane  trembled  and  leaned  upon  her  husband  for  support. 

”  Here  is  the  victim — there  the  executioner,”  said  Lord 
Guilford,  pointing  from  the  grave  to  Renard. 

“  Three  months  ago,”  said  the  embassador,  who  stood  with 
folded  arms  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  ”  within  this  very 
chapel,  1  told  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  he  would  occupy 
that  grave.  My  words  have  been  fulfilled.  And  I  now  tell 
you.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  and  you.  Lady  Jane,  that  unless 


you  are  reconciled  with  our  holy  Church,  you  will  rest  beside 
him.” 

With  these  words  he  quitted  the  chape],  and  the  guards 
closing  round  the  captives,  they  were  compelled  to  follow. 
During  their  short  waJk,  Jane  passionately  implored  her  hus¬ 
band  not  to  yield  to  the  persuasiens  of  his  enemies.  He  hung 
his  head  and  returned  no  answer,  and  she  inferred  from  his  si¬ 
lence,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  her  solicitations. 
They  were  now  close  upon  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  when 
Dudley,  pointing  to  a  barred  window  in  the  upper  story  of 
one  of  its  turreu,  observed — “  Within  that  room  my  father 
passed  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  existence.” 

Ascending  the  spiral  stone  stairs  of  the  tower,  they  passed 
beneath  the  arched  doorway,  and  entered  the  principal  cham¬ 
ber — now  used — as  has  more  than  once  been  observed — as  the 
mess-room  of  the  garrison.  Here  they  found  Gardiner 
awaiting  their  arrival.  He  was  seated  on  a  high  backed  arm 
chair  between  Bonner  and  Feckenham,  who  occupied  stools 
on  either  side  of  him,  while  behind  him  stood  the  friar  who 
had  attended  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  on  the  scafibld. 
Across  one  of  the  deep  and  arched  embrazures  of  the  room 
looking  toward  the  south,  a  thick  curtain  was  drawn,  and  be¬ 
fore  it,  at  a  small  table  covered  with  a  crimson  cloth,  on 
which  writing  materials  were  placed,  sat  a  secretary  prepared 
to  take  down  the  heads  of  the  disputation.  On  Jane’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  Gardiner  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  arose  and 
gravely  saluted  her. 

“You  are  welcome,  daughter,”  said  the  bishop.  “You 
have  come  hither  an  unbeliever  in  our  doctrines.  1  trust  you 
will  depart  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  Rome  ” 

“I  am  come  to  vanquish,  not  to  yield,  my  lord,”  replied 
Jane,  firmly.  “And  as  1  shall  give  you  no  quarter,  so  1  ex¬ 
pect  none.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  rejoined  the  bishop.  “  To  you,  my  son,”  he 
continued,  addressing  Lord  Guilford,  “  I  can  hold  very  dif¬ 
ferent  language.  I  can  give  you  such  welcome  as  the  pr^igal 
son  received,  and  rejoice  in  your  reconciliation  with  your 
heavenly  father.  And  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  noble  lady, 
your  consort,  will  not  be  a  means  of  turning  aside  that  mercy 
which  her  most  gracious  Majesty  is  desirous  of  extending 
toward  you.” 

“My  lord,”  said  Jane,  stepping  between  them,  and  stead¬ 
fastly  regarding  the  bishop,  “  if  1  am  wrong  and  my  husband 
is  right,  the  Queen  will  do  well  not  to  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  And  you,  dear  Dudley,”  she  continued,  tak¬ 
ing  his  he.nd,  and  gazing  at  him  with  streaming  eyes,  “grant 
me  one  favor — the  last  I  shall  ever  ask  of  you.” 

“  Daughter!  ”  observed  Gardiner,  severely,  “  I  cannot 
permit  this  interferenc-e.  I  must  interpose  my  authority  to 
prevent  your  attempting  to  shake  your  husband’s  determina- 
tiOB.” 

“All  I  ask,  my  lord,  is  this,”  rejoined  Jane  meekly;  “  that 
he  will  abide  the  issue  of  the  disputation  before  he  renounces 
his  faith  for  ever.  It  is  a  request,  wlach  I  am  sure  neither  he 
nor  you  will  refuse.” 

“  It  is  granted,  daughter,”  replied  Gardiner;  “the  rather 
that  I  feel  so  certain  of  convincing  you  that  I  doubt  not  you 
will  then  as  strongly  urge  his  reconciliation  as  you  now  op¬ 
pose  it.” 

“  I  would  that  not  my  husband  alone,  but  that  all  Chris¬ 
tendom  could  be  auditors  of  our  conference,  my  lord,”  replied 
Jane.  “  In  this  cause  I  am  as  strong,  as  in  the  late  on  which 
I  was  engaged  I  was  weak.  With  this  shield,”  she  continu¬ 
ed,  raising  the  Bible  which  she  carried  beneath  her  arm,  “  I 
cannot  sustain  injury.” 

Advancing  toward  the  table  at  which  the  secretary  was 
seated,  she  laid  the  sacred  volume  upon  it.  She  then  divested 
herself  of  her  sureoat,  and  addressed  a  few  words,  in  an  under 
tone,  to  her  husband,  while  the  ecclebiastics  conferred  togeth¬ 
er.  While  this  was  passing.  Lord  Guilford’s  eye  accidentally 
fell  upon  his  father’s  inscription  on  the  wall,  and  he  called 
Jane’s  attention  to  it.  She  sighed  as  she  looked,  and  re¬ 
marked,  “  Do  not  let  your  name  be  stained  like  hie.” 

Perceiving  Simon  ^nard  gazing  at  them  with  malignant 
satisfaction,  she  then  turned  to  Gardiner  and  said,  “  My  lord, 
the  presence  of  this  person  troubles  me.  I  pray  you,  if  he  be 
not  needful  to  our  conference,  that  you  will  desire  him  to 
withdraw.” 

The  bishop  acquiesced,  and  having  signified  his  wishes  to 
the  embassador,  he  feigned  to  depart.  But  halting  beneath 
the  arched  entrance,  he  remained  an  unseen  witness  of  the 
proceedings. 

A  slight  pause  ensued,  duiing  which  Jane  knelt  beside  the 
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chair,  and  fervently  beaonght  heaven  to  jn^nt  her  strength  for  |  Sion  House,  and  thinking  the  would  speedily  return,  I  did  not 
the  encounter.  She  then  arose,  and  fixing  her  eye  upon  Gar-  j  deem  it  necessary  to  send  for  her ;  but  when  a  week  had 
diner,  said  in  a  firm  tone,  “  1  am  ready,  my  lord:  1  pray  you  >  elapsed,  and  she  did  not  make  her  appearence,  I  desired  her 
question  me,  and  spare  me  nut.”  father  to  go  in  search  of  her.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Sion 

No  further  intimation  was  necessary  to  the  bishop,  who  im-  House,  and  learned  that  she  hud  been  fetched  away,  on  the 


mediately  proceeded  to  interrogate  her  on  the  articles  of  her 
faith;  and  being  a  man  of  profund  learning,  well  versed  in  all 
the  subtleties  of  scholastic  dispute,  he  sought  in  every  way  to 
confound  and  perplex  her.  In  this  he  was  likewise  assisted 
by  Bonner  and  Feckenham,  both  of  whom  were  admirable 
theologians,  and  who  proposed  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
her.  The  conference  lasted  several  hours,  during  which  Jane 
sustained  her  part  with  admirable  constancy — never  losing  a 
single  point — but  retorting  upon  her  opponents  questions, 
which  they  were  unable  to  answer — displaying  such  a  fund  of 
erudition — such  powers  of  argument — such  close  and  clear 
reasoning — and  such  profound  knowledge  of  the  tenents  of  lier 
own  faith  and  of  theirs,  that  they  were  completely  baffled  and 
astounded.  To  a  long  and  eloquent  address  of  Gardiner’s  she 
replied  at  equal  length,  and  with  even  more  eloquence  and 
fervor,  concluding  with  these  emphatic  words — “  My  lord,  I 
have  lived  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in  that  faith  1  will  die. 
In  these  sad  times,  when  the  power  of  your  church  is  in  the 
ascendant,  it  is  perhaps  needful  there  should  be  martyrs  in 
ours  to  prove  our  sincerity.  Among  these  I  shall  glory  to 
be  numbered — happy  in  the  thought  that  my  firmness  will  be 
the  means  in  after  ages,  of  benefiting  the  Protestant  Church. 
On  this  rock,”  she  continued,  pointing  to  the  Bible,  which  lay 
open  before  her — **  my  religion  is  built,  and  it  will  endure, 
when  yours,  which  is  erected  on  sandy  foundations,  shall  be 
utterly  swept  away.  In  this  sacred  volume  1  find  every  tenent 
of  my  creed,  and  I  desire  no  other  mediator  between  my 
Maker  and  myself.” 

As  she  said  this,  her  manner  was  so  fervid,  and  her  look 
BO  full  of  inspiration,  that  all  her  listeners  were  awe-stricken, 
and  gazed  at  her  in  involuntary  admiration.  The  secretary 
suspended  his  task  to  drink  in  her  words;  and  even  Simon 
Renard,  who,  ensconced  beneath  the  door-way,  seemed  no  in¬ 
apt  representation  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  appeared  confounded. 

After  a  brief  pause,  Gardiner  arose,  saying,  ”  The  conference 
is  ended,  daughter.  You  arc  at  liberty  to  depart.  If  I  listen 
longer,”  he  added,  in  an  under  tone  to  his  companions,  ”  I 
shall  be  convinced  against  my  will.” 

”  Then  you  acknowledge  your  defeat,  my  lord,”  said  Jane, 
proudly. 

”  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  in  vain  to  make  any  impression 
on  you,”  answered  the  bishop. 

**  Jane,”  cried  her  husband,  [advancing  toward  her,  and 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  **  you  have  conque¬ 
red,  and  I  implore  your  forgiveness.  I  will  never  change  a 
religion  of  which  you  are  so  bright  an  ornament.” 

“  This  is  indeed  a  victory,”  replied  Jane,  raising  him  and 
clasping  him  to  her  bosom.  ”  And  now,  my  lord,”  she  added 
to  Gardiner,  “  conduct  us  to  prison  or  the  scaffold  as  you 
please.  Death  has  no  further  terrors.” 

After  a  parting  embrace,  and  an  assurance  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  that  he  would  now  remain  constant  in  his  faith,  Jane 
was  renaoved  by  her  guard  to  the  Brick  Tower,  while  Lord 
Guilford  was  immured  in  one  of  the  cells  adjoining  the  room 
in  which  the  conference  had  taken  place. 

XI.... How  Cuthbert  Ciiolmondeley  revisited  the  stone  kitchen;  and 
how  he  went  iu  search  of  Cicely. 

Cuthbert  Cholmondeley,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  at¬ 
tended  Lord  Guilford  Dtidley,  when  he  was  brought  from 
Sion  House  to  the  Tower,  was  imprisoned  at  the  same  time 
as  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  lodged  in  the  Nun’s  Bower 
— a  place  of  confinement  so  named,  and  sitnated,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Coal  Harbor  Tower. — 
Here  he  was  detained  until  after  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land’s  execution,  when,  though  he  was  not  restored  to  liberty, 
he  was  allowed  the  range  of  the  fortress.  The  first  use  he 
made  of  his  partial  freedom  was  to  proceed  to  the  Stone 
Kitchen,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  Cicely ;  and  his  bitter 
disappointment  may  be  conceived  on  finding  that  she  was  not 
there,  nor  was  any  thing  known  of  her  by  her  foster  parents. 

"  Never  since  the  ill-fated  Queen  Jane,  whom  they  now  call 
a  usurper,  took  her  into  her  service,  have  I  set  eyes  upon  her,” 
said  Damo  Potentia,  who  was  thrown  into  an  agany  of  afllic- 
tion,  by  the  sight  of  Cholmondeley.  Hearing  from  old 
Gunnera  Braose,  that  when  her  unfortunate  mistress  was 
brought  hack  a  captive  to  the  Tower  she  had  been  left  at 


morning  after  Queen  Jane’s  capture,  by  a  man  who  stated  bo 
had  come  from  us.  This  was  all  Peter  coaid  learn.  Alas! 
Alas!” 

“  Did  not  your  suspicions  alight  on  Nigbtgall  ?  ”  askeil 
Cholmoadeley. 

!  ”  Ay,  marry,  did  they,”  replied  the  pander’s  wife  ;  “but 

1  he  averred  he  hail  never  quitted  tho  Tower.  And  as  I  had 
1  no  means  of  proving  it  upon  him,  1  could  do  nothing  more 
than  tax  him  with  it.” 

“  He  still  retains  his  office  of  jailer,  I  suppose  f  ”  said 
Cholmondeley. 

“  Of  a  surety,”  answered  Potentia ;  “  and  owing  to  Simon 
Renard,  whom  you  may  have  heard,  is  her  Majesty’s  right 
hand,  he  has  become  a  person  of  greater  authority  than  ever, 
and  affects  to  look  down  upon  his  former  friends.’’ 

“  He  cannot  look  down  upon  me,  at  all  events,”  exclaimed 
a  loud  voice  behind  them.  And  turning  at  the  sound,  Chol¬ 
mondeley  beheld  the  bulky  figure  of  Gog  darkening  the  door¬ 
way. 

A  cordial  greeting  passed  between  Cholmondeley  and  the 
giant,  who  in  the  same  breath  congratulated  him  upon  his 
restoration  to  liberty,  and  condoled  with  him  on  the  loss  of  his 
mistress. 

“  In  the  midst  of  grief  w’e  must  perforce  cat,”  observed  the 
pantler,  “  and  our  worthy  friends,  the  giants,  as  well  as  Xit, 
have  often  enlivened  our  board,  and  put  care  to  flight.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  not  aware  that  Magog  has  been  married  since 
we  last  saw  you.” 

“  Magog  married  !  ”  exclaimed  Cholmondeley,  in  surprise. 

“  Ay,  indeed !  ”  rejoined  Gog,  “  more  persons  than  your 
worship  have  been  astonished  by  it.  And  shall  I  let  you  into 
a  secret — if  ever  husband  was  henpecked,  it  is  my  unfortunate 
brother.  Your  worship  complains  of  losing  your  mistress. 
Would  to  Heaven  he  had  had  any  such  luck  !  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  before  marriage  she  was  accounted  the  must  amia¬ 
ble  of  her  sex.” 

“  Ay,  that  ’s  always  the  case,”  obswi  ved  Peter  Trusbut ; 

“  though  I  must  do  my  dame  the  justice  to  say  that  she  did 
nut  disguise  her  qualities  during  my  couitship.” 

“  I  will  not  hear  a  word  uttered  in  disparagement  of  Dame 
Potentia,”  cried  Ribald,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the 
kitchen,  “even  by  her  husband.  Ah!  Master  Cholmondeley, 

I  am  right  glad  to  see  you.  I  heard  of  your  release  to-day. 

I  So,  the  pretty  bird  is  flown,  you  find — and  wbitlier,  none  of  us 
can  tell,  though  I  think  I  could  give  a  guess  at  tlie  fowler.” 

“  So  could  I,”  replied  Cholmondeley. 

“  I  dare  say  both  our  suspicions  tend  to  the  same  mark,” 

:  said  Ribald — “  but  we  must  observe  caution  now — for  the 
person  I  mean  is  protected  by  Simon  Renard,  and  others  iu 
favor  with  the  queen.” 

“  He  is  little  better  than  an  assassin,”  said  Cholmondeley  ; 

I  “  and  has  detained  a  wretched  woman  whom  he  has  driven 
out  of  her  senses  by  his  cruelty  a  captive  in  the  subterranean 
;  dungeons  beneath  the  Devilia  Tower.” 

j  And  he  proceeded  to  detail  all  he  knew  of  the  captive 
I  Alexia. 

“  This  is  very  dreadful,  no  doubt,”  remarked  Ribald,  who 
had  listened  to  the  recital  with  great  attention.  “  But  as  I 
said  liefure,  Nightgall  is  in  favor  with  persons  of  the  greatest 
influence,  and  he  is  more  dangerous  and  vindictive  than  ever. 
What  you  do,  you  must  do  cautiously.” 

By  this  time,  the  party  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
J  Og  and  Xit,  both  of  whom,  but  especially  tlie  latter,  appeared 
rejoiced  to  meet  with  the  young  esquire. 

“  Ah !  Master  Cholmondeley,”  said  the  elder  giant,  heav¬ 
ing  a  deep  sigh.  “  Times  have  changed  with  us  all  since  we 
last  met.  Jane  is  no  longer  Queen.  The  Duke  of  Nortb- 
!  umberland  is  beheaded.  Cicely  is  lost.  And  last,  and  worst 
of  all,  Magog  is  married.” 

“  So  I  have  beard  from  Gog,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  “  and 
i  I  fear  not  very  much  to  your  satisfactmn.” 

“  Nor  his  own  either,”  replied  Og,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“  However,  it  can't  be  helped.  He  must  make  Uie  bestaf  a 
bad  bargain.” 

“  It  might  be  helped,  though,”  observed  Xit.  “  Magog 
seems  to  have  lost  all  his  spirit  since  be  married.  If  1  bad 
j  to  manage  her,  I ’d  soon  let  her  see  the  difference.” 

'  “  You,  forsooth !  ”  exclaimed  Dame  Potentia,  contemptu- 
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outly.  Do  you  imagine  any  woman  would  stand  in  awe  ef 
you  T  ” 

And  l)efore  the  dwarf  could  elude  her  grasp,  she  seized  him 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and,  regardless  of  his  cries,  placed 
him  upon  the  chimney-piece,  amid  a  row  of  shining  pewter 
plates. 

There  you  shall  remain,”  she  added,  ”  till  you  beg  pardon 
for  your  impertinence.” 

Xit  looked  piteously  around,  but  seeing  no  hand  extended 
to  reach  him  down,  and  l>eing  afraid  to  spring  from  so  great 
a  height,  he  entreated  the  dame’s  forgiveness  in  a  humble 
tone;  and  she  thereupon  set  him  upon  the  ground. 

”  A  pretty  person  you  are  to  manage  a  wife,”  said  Dame 
Fotentia,  with  a  laugh,  in  which  all,  except  the  object  of  it, 
joined. 

It  being  Cholmondeley’s  intention  to  seek  out  a  lodging  at 
one  of  the  warder’s  habitations,  lie  consulted  Peter  Trusbut 
on  the  subject,  who  said,  that  if  his  wife  was  agreeable,  he 
should  be  happy  to  accommodate  him  in  his  own  dwelling.  The 
matter  being  referred  to  Dame  Potentia,  she  at  once  as¬ 
sented,  and  assigned  him  Cicely’s  chamber. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  room,  Cholmondeley  sank  upon 
a  chair,  and  for  some  time  indulged  the  most  melancholy  re¬ 
flections,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  a  tremendous  roar 
of  laughter,  such  as  he  knew  could  only  be  uttered  by  the  gi¬ 
gantic  brethren,  proceeding  from  the  adjoining  apartment. 
Kepairing  thither,  he  found  the  whole  party  assembled  round 
the  table,  which  was,  as  usual,  abundantly,  or  rather  super¬ 
abundantly,  furnished.  Among  the  guests  were  Magog  and 
his  wife,  and  the  laughter  he  hud  heard  was  occasioned  by  a 
box  administered  by  the  latter  to  the  ears  of  her  spouse,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  made  some  remark  that  sounded  displeasing  in 
her  own.  Magog  bore  the  blow  with  the  utmost  philosophy, 
and  applied  himself  for  consolation  to  a  huge  pot  of  metheg- 
lin,  which  he  held  to  his  lips  as  long  as  a  drop  remained  with¬ 
in  it. 

”  We  had  good  doings  in  Queen  Jane’s  reign,”  remarked 
Peter  Trusbut,  offering  the  young  esquire  a  seat  beside  him, 

**  but  we  have  better  in  those  of  Queen  Mary.” 

And,  certainly,  his  assertion  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
great  joints  of  beef,  the  hams,  the  jiasties  and  pullets  with 
which  the  table  groaned,  and  with  which  the  giants  were 
making  their  accustomed  havoc.  In  the  midst  stood  what 
I’eter  I'rusbut  termed  a  royal  pasty,  and  royal  it  was,  if  size 
could  confer  dignity.  It  contained  two  legs  of  mutton,  the 
pnntler  assured  his  guests,  besides  a  world  of  other  savory 
matters,  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  rye  crust,  and  had  taken  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  to  bake. 

“Twenty-four  hours  !”  echoed  Magog.  “I  will  engage  to 
consume  it  in  the  twentieth  part  of  the  time.” 

“  For  that  observation  you  shall  not  even  taste  it,”  said  his 
arbitrary  spouse. 

Debarred  from  the  pasty,  Magog  made  himself  some  amends 
by  attacking  a  gammon  of  Bayonne  bacon,  enclosed  in  a  paste, 
and  though  ho  found  it  excellent,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
keep  his  opinion  to  himself.  In  this  way,  the  supper  passed 
off — Ribald  jesting  as  usual,  and  devoting  himself  alternately 
to  the  two  dames — Peter  Trusbut  carvirg  the  viands  and  as¬ 
sisting  his  guests,  ami  the  giants  devouring  all  before  them. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  repast,  Xit,  who  always  desired 
to  be  an  object  of  attention,  detci  mined  to  signalise  himself 
by  some  feat.  Brandishing  his  knife  and  fork,  he  therefore 
sprang  upon  the  table,  and  striding  up  to  the  royal  pasty, 
peeped  over  the  side,  which  was  rather  higher  than  himself, 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  contexts. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied.  Dame  Placida,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  opposite  to  the  pasty,  caught  him  by  the  skirts  of  his 
doublet,  and  tossed  him  into  the  pie,  while  Peter  Trusbut  in- 
stantlv  covered  it  with  the  thick  lid  of  crust,  which  had  been 
lemoved  when  it  was  first  opened.  The  laughter  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  occarrence  was  not  diminished,  as  the  point  of 
Xit’s  knife  appeareti  through  the  wall  of  pastry — nor  was  it 
long  before  he  contrived  to  cut  a  passage  out. 

His  re-appearance  was  hailed  with  a  general  shout  of  mer¬ 
riment.  And  Magog  was  by  no  means  displeased  at  seeing 
him  avenge  himself  by  rushing  towards  his  plump  partner, 
and  before  she  could  prevent  him,  throw  his  arms  round  her, 
and  imprint  a  sounding  kiss  upon  her  lips,  while  his  greasy 
habiliments  besmeared  her  dress. 

Xit  would  have  suffered  severely  for  this  retaliation,  if  it 
had  not  been  fur  the  friendly  interference  of  Ribald,  who  res¬ 
cued  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  offended  dame,  and  con¬ 
trived,  with  a  tact  peculiar  to  himself,  not  only  to  appease  her 


anger,  but  to  turn  it  into  mirth.  Order  being  once  more  re¬ 
stored,  the  dishes  and  plates  were  removed,  und  succeeded  by 
flagons  and  pots  of  ale  and  wine.  The  conversation  then  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  upon  a  masque  about  to  be  given  to  the  Queen  by 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  at  which  they  were  all  to  assist,  and 
arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  characters  they  should  as¬ 
sume.  Though  this  topic  was  interesting  enough  to  the  parties 
concerned,  it  was  not  so  to  Cholmondeley,  who  was  about  to 
retire  to  his  own  chamber  to  indulge  bis  grief  unobserved, 
when  his  departure  was  arrested  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
;  Lawrence  Nightgall. 

At  the  jailer’s  appearance,  the  merriment  of  the  party  in¬ 
stantly  ceased,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  upon  him. 

“  Your  business  here,  Master  Nightgall  7  ”  demanded  Peter 
Trusbut,  who  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  My  business  is  with  Master  Cuthbert  Cholmondely,”  re- 
I  plied  the  jailer. 

“  State  it,  then,  at  once,”  replied  the  esquire,  frowning. 

“  It  is  to  ascertain  where  you  intend  to  lodge,  that  I  may 
report  it  to  the  lieutenant,”  said  Nightgall. 

“  I  shall  remain  here,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  sternly — “  in 
Cicely’s  chamber.” 

“ Here!  ”  exclaimed  Nightgall,  starting;  but  instantly  re¬ 
corering  himself,  he  turned  to  Peter  Trusbut,  and  in  a  voice 
of  forced  composure,  added,  “  You  will  be  responsible,  then, 
for  him.  Master  Pantler,  with  your  life  and  goods,  to  the 
Queen’s  highness,  which,  if  he  escapes,  will  both  be  for¬ 
feited.’' 

“  Indeed  !”  cried  Trusbut,  in  dismay.  “  I — I” — 

“  Yes — yea— -my  husband  understands  all  that,”  interposed 
Dame  Potentia ;  “  he  will  be  answerable  for  him — and  so 
will  I.” 

“  You  will  understand  still  further,”  proceeded  Nightgall, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  “  that  he  is  not  to  stir  forth  except 
for  one  hour  at  midday,  and  then  that  his  walks  are  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  te  the  green.” 

While  this  was  passing,  Og  observed  in  a  whisper  to  Xit, 
“  If  I  were  possessed  of  that  bunch  of  keys  at  Nightgall’s  gir¬ 
dle,  I  could  soon  find  Cicely.” 

“  Indeed!  ”  said  Xit.  “  Then  you  shall  soon  have  them.” 
And  the  next  minute  he  disappear^  under  the  table. 

“  You  have  a  warrant  fur  what  you  do,  I  suppose?”  de¬ 
manded  Og,  desirous  of  attracting  the  jailer’s  attention. 

“  Behold  it”  replied  Nightgall,takinga  parchment  from  his 
vest.  He  then  deliberately  seated  himself,  and  producing  an 
ink-horn  and  pen,  wrote  Peter  Trusbut’s  name  upon  it. 

“  Master  Pantler,”  he  continued,  delivering  it  to  him,  “  I 
have  addressed  it  to  you.  Once  more  I  tell  you,  you  will 
be  responsible  for  the  prisoner.  And  with  this  I  take  my 
leave.” 

“  Not  so  fast,  villain  !  ”  said  Cholmondeley,  seizing  his  arm 
with  a  firm  grasp:  “  where  is  Cicely?  ” 

“  You  will  never  behold  her  more,”  replied  Nightgall. 

“  What  have  you  done  with  the  captive  Alexia?  ”  pursued 
the  enquire,  bitterly. 

“  She  likewise  is  beyond  your  roach,”  answered  the  jailer, 
moodily.  And  shaking  off  Cholmondeley’s  grasp,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  chamber  with  such  haste  as  nearly  to  upset  Xit, 
who  appeared  to  have  placed  himself  purposely  in  his  path. 

This  occurrance  threw  a  gloom  over  the  mirth  of  the  party. 
The  conversation  flagged,  and  even  an  additional  supply  of 
wine  failed  to  raise  tha  spirits  of  the  guests.  Just  as  they 
were  separating,  hasty  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and 
Nightgall  again  presented  himself.  Rushing  up  to  Chol¬ 
mondeley,  who  was  sitting  apart  wrapped  in  gloomy  thought, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “  My  keys!  my  keys!— 
you  have  stolen  my  keys !  ” 

“  What  keys?  ”  demanded  the  esquire,  starting  to  his  feet. 

“  Those  of  Alexia’s  dungeon  ?  ” 

“  Restore  them  instantly,”  cried  Nightgall,  furiously,  “  or  I 
will  instantly  carry  you  back  to  the  Nun’s  Bower.” 

“  Were  they  in  my  possession,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  “  no¬ 
thing  should  force  them  from  me  till  I  had  searched  your  most 
secret  hiding  places.” 

“  ’T  is  therefore  you  stole  them,”  cried  Nightgall.  “  See 
where  my  girdle  has  been  cut,”  he  added,  appealing  to  Peter 
Trusbut.  *•  If  they  are  not  instantly  restored,  I  will  convey 
you  all  before  the  lieutenant,  and  you  know  how  he  will  treat 
the  matter.” 

Terrified  by  this  threat,  the  pantler  entreated  the  esquire,  if 
he  really  had  the  keys,  to  restore  them.  But  Cholmondeley 
positively  denied  the  charge ;  and  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
search,  all  the  party  except  Xit,  who  had  disappeared,  having 
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declared  their  ignorance  of  what  had  become  of  them,  Night-  I 
gall  at  last  departed,  in  a  state  of  tho  utmost  rage  and  morti-  I 
fication.  I 

Soon  after  this,  the  party  broke  up,  and  Cholmondeley  re-  j 
tired  to  his  own  room.  Though  the  panller  expressed  no  fear  | 
of  his  escaping,  he  did  not  neglect  the  precaution  of  locking  , 
the  door.  Throwing  himself  on  a  couch,  the  esquire  after  a  j 
time  fell  into  a  sort  of  doze,  during  which  he  was  haunted  by  | 
the  image  of  Cicely,  who  appeared  pale  and  suffering,  and  as 
if  imploring  his  aid.  So  vivid  was  the  impression  that  he 
started  up  and  endeavored  to  shake  it  off.  In  vain.  He  could 
not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  was  at  that  moment  sul)- 
jected  to  the  persecutions  of  Nightgall.  Having  endured  this 
anguish  for  some  hours,  and  the  night  being  far  advanced,  he 
was  about  to  address  himself  once  more  to  repose,  when  he 
heard  the  lock  ‘"rned,  and  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  perceivoa  it  cautiously  opened  by  Xit.  The  mannikin 
placed  his  finger  to  his  lips,  in  token  of  silence,  and  held  up  a 
huge  bunch  of  keys,  which  Cholmondeley  instantly  conjectured 
were  those  lost  by  Nightgall.  Xit  then  briefly  explained  how 
ho  had  possessed  himself  of  them,  and  offered  them  to  Chol- 
mondeley. 

“  I  love  tho  fair  Cicely,”  he  said,  “  hate  Nightgall,  and  en¬ 
tertain  a  high  respect  for  your  worship.  I  would  gladly  make 
you  happy  with  your  mistress,  if  I  cun.  You  have  now  at  ! 
least  the  means  of  searching  fur  her,  and  Heaven  grant  a  i 
favorable  issue  to  the  adventure.  Follow  me,  and  tread  upon 
the  points  of  your  feet,  for  tite  pantler  and  his  spouse  occupy 
the  next  room.’ 

As  they  crossed  the  kitchen,  they  heard  a  sound  proceeding 
from  an  adjoining  room,  which  convinced  them  that  neither 
I’eter  Trusf)ut  nor  Dame  I’utentia  were  on  the  watch. 

”  They  don ’t  snore  quite  so  loud  as  my  friends  the  giants,” 
whispered  Xit;  “  but  they  have  tolerable  gotxl  lungs.” 

Having,  at  Xit’s  suggestion,  armefl  himself  with  a  torch 
and  materials  to  light  it,  and  girded  on  a  swoi'd  which  he 
found  reared  against  the  wall,  the  esquire  followed  his  dwarf¬ 
ish  companion  down  a  winding  stone  staircase,  and  speedily 
issued  from  the  postern. 

The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and  they  were  therefore  un¬ 
observed  by  the  sentinels  on  the  summit  of  the  Byward  Tow-  | 
er,  and  on  tho  western  ramparts.  Without  delaying  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Cholmondeley  hurried  toward  the  Devilin  Tower. 
Xit  accompanied  him,  and  after  some  little  search  they  found 
the  secret  door,  and  by  a  singular  chance  Cholmondeley,  on 
the  first  application,  discovered  the  right  key.  He  then  bade 
farewell  to  the  friendly  dwarf,  who  declined  attending  him 
further,  and  entering  the  passage,  and  locking  the  door  with- 
insitle,  struck  a  light  and  set  fire  to  the  torch. 

Scarcely  knowing  whither  to  shape  his  course,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  dungeons  he  should  have  to  ex¬ 
plore,  Cholmondeley  resolved  to  leave  no  cell  unvisited,  until 
he  discovered  the  object  of  his  search.  For  some  time  he 
proceeded  along  a  narrow  arched  passage,  which  brought  him 
to  a  stone  staircase,  and  descending  it,  his  further  progress 
was  stopped  by  an  iron  gate.  Unlocking  it,  he  entered  an¬ 
other  passage,  on  the  right  of  which  was  a  range  of  low  cells, 
all  of  which  he  examined,  but  they  were  untenanted,  except 
one,  in  which  he  found  a  man  whom  ho  recognized  as  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  followers.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  dare  to  liberate  him,  but  with  a  few  words  of  commiser- 
atioa  passed  on. 

Turning  ofl’  on  the  left,  he  proceeded  for  some  distance,  un¬ 
til  being  convinced  by  the  hollow  sound  of  the  tloor  that  there 
wore  vaults  beneath,  he  helil  his  torch  downward,  and  pre¬ 
sently  discovered  an  iron  ring  in  one  of  the  stones.  Raising 
it,  he  beheld  a  tlight  of  steps,  and  descending  them,  found 
himself  in  a  lower  passage  about  two  feet  wide,  and  appar¬ 
ently  of  considerable  length.  Hastily  tracking  it,  he  gradual¬ 
ly  descended  until  he  came  to  a  level,  w'here  both  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling  were  damp  and  humid.  His  torch  now  began 
to  burn  feebly,  and  threw  a  ghastly  light  upon  the  slimy  walls 
and  dripping  roof. 

While  he  was  thus  pursuing  his  way,  a  long  and  fearful 
shriek  broke  upon  his  ear,  and  thinking  it  might  proceed 
from  the  captive  Alexia,  he  hastened  forward  us  quickly  as 
the  slippery  p.sth  would  allow  him.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
increasing  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  he  was  approach- 
i«g  the  river.  As  he  advanced  the  cries  grew  louder,  ami  he 
became  aware,  from  the  noise  around,  that  legions  of  rats  were 
fleeing  before  him.  These  loathsome  animals  were  in  such 
numbers,  that  Cholmondeley,  half-fearing  an  attack  from 
tliem,  drew  his  sword. 
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After  proceeding  about  fifty  van!#,  the  passage  he  was  tm* 
versing  terminated  in  a  low  wulo  vault,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  deep  pit.  From  the  hettom  of  this  abyss  the  crias  re¬ 
sounded,  and  hurrying  to  its  edge,  he  hebl  down  the  torch, 
and  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  some  twenty  fi'et,  a  miserable 
half-naked  object  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  and  defending  him¬ 
self  from  hundreds  of  rats  that  were  swarming  anmnd  him. 
While  he  w  ts  consblering  how  he  could  acco.nplish  the  poor 
wretch’s  deliverance,  w  ho  continued  his  shrieks  more  loudly 
than  ever,  asserting  that  the  rats  were  devouring  him,  Chol¬ 
mondeley  perceived  a  Imldi'r  in  a  corner  t»f  the  vault,  and  low¬ 
ering  it  into  the  pit,  the  siiles  of  which  were  per|H’ndicular 
and  ilagge«l,  instantly  dvscetuled. 

If  he  had  been  hoirilied  at  the  vociferations  of  the  prisoner, 
he  was  now  perfectly  appalled  by  the  ghv-uly  sjxTtacle  ho 
presenteil.  The  unfortunate  person  had  not  exaggerated  kis 
danger  when  he  said  that  the  ruts  were  about  to  devour  him. 
His  arms,  boily  and  face  were  torn  and  b!r»‘ding,  ami  as 
Cholmondeley  approached  he  beheld  numbi’rs  of  his  assailants 
spring  from  him  and  swim  ofl’.  IMore  dead  than  alive,  tho 
sufl’erer  expressed  his  thanks,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
Cholmondeley  carried  him  up  the  ladder. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  edge  of  the  pit,  the  esquire, 
who  had  been  struck  with  the  man’s  voice,  examined  his  fea¬ 
tures  by  the  light  of  the  torch,  and  was  shocked  to  find  that 
he  was  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
with  whom  he  was  well  accpiainted.  Addressing  him  by  his 
name,  the  man  instantly  knew  him,  and  informed  him  that  ho 
had  lieen  ordered  into  confinement  by  the  council,  aiul  having 
given  some  ofl'ence  to  Nightgall,  had  been  tortured  and  placed 
in  this  horrible  pit. 

“  I  have  been  here  two  days  and  nights,”  he  said,  "  as  far 
ns  I  cun  guess,  without  food  or  light,  and  should  soon  have 
perished,  had  it  not  been  for  your  aid  ;  and,  though  I  do  not 
fear  death, — yet  to  die  by  inches — a  prey  to  those  horrible  an¬ 
imals — was  dreadful.” 

“  Let  me  support  you,”  returninl  Cholmondeley,  taking  his 
arm,  “  and  while  you  have  strength  left,  convey  you  to  a  moro 
wholesome  part  of  the  dungeon,  where  you  w  ill  be  fre**  from 
these  frightful  assailants,  till  I  can  procure  you  further  assist¬ 
ance.” 

The  poor  prisoner  gratefully  accepted  his  ofl’er,  and  lending 
him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  CbolmoMdeley  slowly  re¬ 
traced  his  course.  Having  reached  the  flight  of  stone  steps, 
lending  to  the  trap-door,  the  esquire  dragged  his  companion 
up  them,  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  carry  him  further,  and  fear¬ 
ing  he  should  be  disappointed  in  the  main  object  of  his  search, 
he  looked  around  for  a  cell  in  which  he  could  place  him  for  a 
short  time. 

Perceiving  a  door  standing  ajar  on  the  left,  he  pushed  it 
open,  and  entering  a  small  cell,  found  the  floor  covered  with 
straw,  and,  what  was  still  more  satisfactory  to  him,  discov 
ered  a  loaf  on  a  shelf,  and  a  large  jug  of  water.  Placing  tho 
prisoner  on  the  straw,  ho  spread  the  pmvisions  In’fore  him, 
and  having  seen  him  partake  of  them,  promised  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible. 

“  Bestow  no  further  thought  on  me,”  said  the  man.  “  I 
shall  die  content  now.” 

Cholmondeley  then  departed,  and  proceeding  along  the  pas¬ 
sage  he  had  just  traversed,  came  to  a  wide  arched  ojMMiing  on 
the  left,  which  he  entered,  and  pursuing  the  path  before  him, 
after  many  turnings,  arrived  at  another  low  circular  vault, 
about  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  which,  from  the  peculiar  form 
of  its  groined  arches,  he  supposed  (and  correctly)  must  be  sit¬ 
uated  beneath  Devereux  Tower. 

Of  a  style  of  architecture  of  earlier  date  than  the  Beau¬ 
champ  Tower,  the  Devilin,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  Deve¬ 
reux  Tower,  from  the  circumstance  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  been  con¬ 
fined  within  it  in  IGOl,  has  undergone  less  alteration  than  most 
of  the  other  fortifications,  and  except  in  the  modernizing  of  the 
windows,  retains  much  of  ts  original  character.  In  the  dun¬ 
geon  into  which  Cholmondeley  had  penetrated,  several  curi¬ 
ous  spear-heads  of  great  antiquity,  aad  a  gigantic  tliigh-bone, 
have  been  recently  found. 

At  the  further  end  of  tho  vault,  Cholmondeley  discovered  a 
short  flight  of  steps,  and,  mounting  them,  unlocked  a  door, 
which  admitted  him  to  another  narrow  winding  stone  stair¬ 
case.  Ascending  it,  he  presently  came  t«  a  door  on  the  left, 
sha{>rd  like  the  arched  entrance  in  which  it  was  placed.  It 
was  of  strong  oak,  studded  with  nails,  and  secured  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  bolts. 

Drawing  back  the  fastenings,  he  un«heathrd  hi*  swurd* 
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outly.  ''  Do  you  imagine  any  woman  would  stand  in  awe  ef 
you  ?  ” 

And  before  the  dwarf  could  elude  her  grasp,  she  seized  him 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and,  regardless  of  his  cries,  placed 
him  upon  the  chimney-piece,  amid  a  row  of  shining  pewter 
plates. 

“  There  you  shall  remain,”  she  added,  ”  till  you  beg  pardon 
for  your  impertinence.” 

Xit  looked  piteously  around,  but  seeing  no  hand  extended 
to  reach  him  down,  and  being  afraid  to  spring  from  so  great  { 
a  height,  he  entreated  the  dame’s  forgiveness  in  a  humble  i 
tone;  and  she  thereupon  set  him  upon  the  ground. 

”  A  pretty  person  you  are  to  manage  a  wife,”  said  Dame 
Poteniia,  with  a  laugh,  in  which  all,  except  th«  object  of  it, 
joined. 

It  being  Cholmondeley’s  intention  to  seek  out  a  lodging  at 
one  of  the  warder’s  habitations,  he  consulted  Peter  Trusbut 
on  the  subject,  who  said,  that  if  his  wife  was  agreeable,  he 
should  be  happy  to  accommodate  him  in  his  own  dwelling.  The 
matter  being  referred  to  Dame  Potentia,  she  at  once  as¬ 
sented,  and  assigned  him  Cicely’s  chamber. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  room,  Cholmondeley  sank  upon 
a  chair,  and  for  some  time  indulged  the  most  melancholy  re¬ 
flections,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  a  tremendous  roar 
of  laughter,  such  as  he  knew  could  only  be  uttered  by  the  gi¬ 
gantic  brethren,  proceeding  from  the  adjoining  apartment. 
Repairing  thither,  he  found  the  whole  party  assembled  round 
the  table,  which  was,  as  usual,  abundantly,  or  rather  super¬ 
abundantly,  furnished.  Among  the  guests  were  Magog  and 
his  wife,  and  the  laughter  he  hud  heard  was  occasioned  by  a 
box  administered  by  the  latter  to  the  ears  of  her  spouse,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  made  some  remark  that  sounded  displeasing  in 
her  own.  Magog  bore  the  blow  with  the  utmost  philosophy, 
and  applied  himself  for  consolation  to  a  huge  pot  of  metheg- 
lin,  which  he  held  to  his  lips  as  long  as  a  drop  remained  with¬ 
in  it. 

”  We  had  good  doings  in  Queen  Jane’s  reign,”  remarked 
Peter  Trusbut,  offering  the  young  esquire  a  seat  beside  him, 

”  hut  we  have  better  in  those  of  Queen  Mary.” 

And,  certainly,  his  assertion  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
great  joints  of  beef,  the  hams,  the  {lasties  and  pullets  with 
which  the  table  groaned,  and  with  which  the  giants  were 
making  their  accustomed  havoc.  In  the  midst  stood  what 
Peter  Trusbut  termed  a  royal  pasty,  and  royal  it  was,  if  size 
coald  confer  dignity.  It  contained  two  legs  of  mutton,  the 
pantler  assured  his  guests,  besides  a  world  of  other  savory 
matters,  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  rye  crust,  and  had  taken  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  to  bake. 

“  Twenty-four  hours  !”  echoed  Magog.  ‘‘I  will  engage  to 
consume  it  in  the  twentieth  part  of  the  time.” 

”  For  that  observation  you  shall  not  even  taste  it,”  said  his 
arbitrary  s]>uuse. 

Debarred  from  the  pasty,  Magog  made  himself  some  amends 
by  attacking  a  gammon  of  Bayonne  bacon,  enclosed  in  a  paste, 
and  though  he  found  it  excellent,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
keep  his  opinion  to  himself.  In  this  way,  the  supper  passed 
off — Ribald  jesting  as  usual,  and  devoting  himself  alternately 
to  the  two  dames — Peter  Trusbut  carvir  g  the  viands  and  as¬ 
sisting  his  guests,  and  the  giants  devouring  all  before  them. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  repast,  Xit,  who  always  desired 
to  be  an  object  of  attention,  detei  mined  to  signalise  himself 
by  some  feat.  Brandishing  his  knife  and  fork,  he  therefore  i 
sprang  upon  the  table,  and  striding  up  to  the  royal  pasty, 
peeped  over  the  side,  which  was  rather  higher  than  himself, 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  contents. 

W  Idle  he  was  thus  occupied.  Dame  Placida,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  opposite  to  the  pasty,  caught  him  by  the  skirts  of  his 
doublet,  and  tossed  him  into  the  pie,  while  Peter  Trusbut  in- 
■tantlv  covered  it  with  the  thick  lid  of  crust,  which  had  been 
removed  when  it  was  first  opened.  The  laughter  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  occurrence  was  not  diminished,  as  the  point  of 
Xit’s  knife  appeared  through  the  wall  of  pastry — nor  was  it 
long  before  he  contrived  to  cut  a  pnsaage  out. 

His  re-appenrance  was  hailed  with  a  general  shout  of  mer¬ 
riment.  And  Magog  was  by  no  means  displeased  at  seeing 
him  avenge  himself  by  rushing  towards  his  plump  partner, 
and  before  she  could  prevent  him,  throw  his  arms  round  her, 
and  imprint  a  sounding  kiss  upon  lior  lips,  while  his  greasy 
habiliments  besmeared  her  dress. 

Xit  would  have  suffered  severely  for  this  retaliation,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  friendly  interference  of  Ribald,  who  res¬ 
cued  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  offended  dame,  and  con¬ 
trived,  with  a  tact  peculiar  to  himself,  not  only  to  appease  her 


anger,  but  to  turn  it  into  mirth.  Order  being  once  more  re¬ 
stored,  the  dishes  and  plates  were  removed,  and  succeeded  by 
flagons  and  pots  of  ale  and  wine.  The  conversation  then  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  upon  a  masque  about  to  be  given  to  the  Queen  by 
the  Karl  of  Devonshire,  at  which  they  were  all  to  assist,  and 
arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  characters  they  should  as¬ 
sume.  Though  this  topic  was  interesting  enough  to  the  parties 
concerned,  it  was  not  so  to  Cholmondeley,  who  was  about  to 
retire  to  his  own  chamber  to  indulge  his  grief  unobserved, 
when  his  departure  was  arrested  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Lawrence  Nightgall. 

At  the  jailer’s  appearance,  the  merriment  of  the  party  in¬ 
stantly  ceased,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  upon  him. 

”  Your  business  here,  Master  Nightgall  ?  ”  demanded  Peter 
Trusbut,  who  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  My  business  is  with  Master  Cuthbert  Cholmondely,”  re¬ 
plied  the  jailer. 

”  State  it,  then,  at  once,”  replied  the  esquire,  frowning. 

”  It  is  to  ascertain  where  you  intend  to  lodge,  that  I  may 
report  it  to  the  lieutenant,”  said  Nightgall. 

“  I  shall  remain  here,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  sternly — “  in 
Cicely’s  chamber.” 

“  Here !”  exclaimed  Nightgall,  starting;  but  instantly  re¬ 
corering  himself,  he  turned  to  Peter  Trusbut,  and  in  a  voice 
of  forced  composure,  added,  “You  will  be  responsible,  then, 
for  him.  Master  Pantler,  with  your  life  and  goods,  to  the 
Queen’s  highness,  which,  if  he  escapes,  will  both  be  for¬ 
feited.” 

“  Indeed  !”  cried  Trusbut,  in  dismay.  “  I — I” — 

“  Yes — yes — my  husband  understands  all  that,”  interposed 
Damn  Potentia ;  “  he  will  be  answerable  for  him — and  so 
will  I.” 

“  You  will  understand  still  further,”  proceeded  Nightgall, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  “  that  he  is  not  to  stir  forth  except 
for  one  hour  at  midday,  and  then  that  his  walks  are  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  green.” 

While  this  was  passing,  Og  observed  in  a  whisper  to  Xit, 
“  If  I  were  possessed  of  that  bunch  of  keys  at  Nightgall’s  gir¬ 
dle,  I  could  soon  find  Cicely.” 

“  Indeed!  ”  said  Xit.  “  Then  you  shall  soon  have  them.” 
And  the  next  minute  he  disappeared  under  the  table. 

“  You  have  a  warrant  for  what  you  do,  I  suppose?”  de¬ 
manded  Og,  desirous  of  attracting  the  jailer’s  attention. 

“  Behold  it”  replied  Nightgall,  taking  a  parchment  from  his 
vest.  He  then  deliberately  seated  himself,  and  producing  an 
ink-hom  and  pen,  wrote  Peter  Trusbut’s  name  upon  it. 

“  Master  Pantler,”  he  continued,  delivering  it  to  him,  “  I 
have  addressed  it  to  you.  Once  more  I  tell  you,  you  will 
be  responsible  for  the  prisoner.  And  with  this  I  take  my 
leave.” 

“  Not  so  fast,  villain  !  ”  said  Cholmondeley,  seizing  his  arm 
with  a  firm  grasp:  "  where  is  Cicely?  ” 

“  You  will  never  behold  her  more,”  replied  Nightgall. 

“  What  have  you  done  with  the  captive  Alexia?  ”  pursued 
the  esquire,  bitterly. 

“  She  likewise  is  beyond  your  reach,”  answered  the  jailer, 
moodily.  And  shaking  off  Cholmondeley’s  grasp,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  chamber  with  such  haste  as  nearly  to  upset  Xit. 
who  appeared  to  have  placed  himself  purposely  in  his  path. 

This  occurrence  threw  a  gloom  over  the  mirth  of  the  party. 
The  conversation  flagged,  and  even  an  additional  supply  of 
wine  failed  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  guests.  Just  as  they 
were  separating,  hasty  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and 
Nightgall  again  presented  himself.  Rushing  up  to  Chol¬ 
mondeley,  who  was  sitting  apart  wrapped  in  gloomy  thought, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “  My  keys!  my  keys!— 
you  have  stolen  my  keys !  ” 

“  What  keys?  ’’  demanded  the  esquire,  starting  to  his  feet. 

“  Those  of  Alexia’s  dungeon  ?  ” 

“  Restore  them  instantly,”  cried  Nightgall,  furiously,  “  or  I 
will  instantly  carry  you  back  to  the  Nun’s  Bower.” 

“  Were  they  in  my  possession,”  replied Cholmondelej’,  “  no¬ 
thing  should  force  them  from  me  till  I  had  searched  your  most 
secret  hiding  places.” 

“  ’T  is  therefore  you  stole  them,”  cried  Nightgall.  “  See 
where  my  girdle  has  been  cut,”  he  added,  appealing  to  Peter 
Trusbut.  “  If  they  are  not  instantly  restored,  I  will  convey 
you  all  beforo  the  lieutenant,  and  you  know  how  he  will  treat 
the  matter.” 

Terrified  by  this  threat,  the  pantler  entreated  the  esquire,  if 
ho  really  had  the  keys,  to  restore  them.  But  Cholmondeley 
positively  denied  the  charge ;  and  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
search,  all  the  party  except  Xit,  who  had  disappeared,  having 
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declared  their  ignorance  of  wliat  had  become  of  them,  Night-  [ 
gall  at  laiit  departed,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rage  and  morti-  i 
hcation. 

Soon  after  this,  the  party  broke  up,  and  Cholmondeley  re-  j 
tired  to  his  own  room.  Though  the  pantler  expressed  no  fear  j 
of  his  escaping,  he  did  not  neglect  the  precaution  of  locking  . 
the  door.  Throwing  himself  on  a  couch,  the  estjuire  after  a  [ 
time  fell  into  a  swrt  of  doze,  during  which  he  was  haunted  by  j 
the  image  of  Cicely,  who  appeared  pale  and  suffering,  and  as  i 
if  imploring  his  aid.  So  vivid  was  the  impression  that  he 
started  up  and  endeavored  to  shake  it  off.  In  vain.  He  could 
not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  was  at  that  moment  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  persecutions  of  Nightgall.  Having  endured  this 
anguish  fur  some  hours,  and  the  night  being  far  advanced,  he 
was  about  to  address  himself  once  more  to  repose,  when  ha 
heard  tlie  luck  turned,  and  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  perceived  it  cautiously  opened  by  Xit.  The  mannikin 
placed  his  finger  to  his  lips,  in  token  of  silence,  and  hold  up  a 
huge  bunch  of  keys,  which  Cholmondeley  instantly  conjectured 
were  those  lost  by  Nightgall.  Xit  then  brielly  explained  how 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  them,  and  offered  them  to  Chol- 
mondelcy. 

“  I  love  the  fair  Cicely,”  he  said,  “  hate  Nightgall,  and  en¬ 
tertain  a  high  respect  for  your  worship.  I  would  gladly  make 
you  happy  with  your  mistress,  if  I  can.  You  have  now  at 
least  the  means  of  searching  fur  her,  and  Heaven  grant  a 
favorable  issue  to  the  adventure.  Follow  me,  and  tread  upon 
the  points  of  your  feet,  for  tlie  pantler  and  his  spouse  occu})y 
the  next  room.’ 

As  they  crossed  the  kitchen,  they  heard  a  sound  proceeding 
from  an  adjoining  room,  which  convinced  them  that  neither 
I’eter  Trusbut  nor  Dame  Potentia  were  on  the  watch. 

“  They  don ’t  snore  quite  so  loud  as  my  friends  the  giants,” 
whispered  Xit;  “  but  they  have  tolerable  gocxl  lungs.” 

Having,  at  Xit’s  suggestion,  armed  himself  with  a  torch 
and  materials  to  light  it,  and  girded  on  a  sword  which  he 
found  reared  against  the  wall, the  esquire  followed  his  dwarf¬ 
ish  companion  down  a  winding  stone  staircase,  and  speedily 
issued  from  the  postern. 

The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and  they  were  therefore  un¬ 
observed  by  the  sentinels  on  the  summit  of  the  Byward  Tow-  | 
cr,  and  on  tho  western  ramparts.  Without  delaying  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Cholmondeley  hurried  toward  the  Devilin  Tower. 
Xit  accompanied  him,  and  after  some  little  search  they  found 
the  secret  door,  and  by  a  singular  chance  Cholmondeley,  on 
the  first  application,  discovered  the  right  key.  He  then  bade 
farewell  to  the  friendly  dwarf,  who  decli.^ed  attending  him 
further,  and  entering  the  passage,  and  lucking  the  door  with- 
inside,  struck  a  light  and  set  fire  to  the  torch. 

Scarcely  knowing  whither  to  shape  his  course,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  dungeons  he  should  have  to  ex-  j 
plore,  Cholmondeley  resolved  to  leave  no  cell  unvisited,  until 
ha  discovered  the  object  of  his  search.  For  some  time  he 
proceeded  along  a  narrow  arched  passage,  which  brought  him 
to  a  stone  staircase,  and  descending  it,  his  further  progress 
was  stopped  by  an  iron  gate.  Unlocking  if,  he  entered  an¬ 
other  passage,  on  the  right  of  which  was  a  range  of  low  cells, 
all  of  which  he  examined,  but  they  were  untenanted,  except 
one,  in  which  he  found  a  man  whom  ho  recognized  us  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  followers.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  dare  to  liberate  him,  but  with  a  few  words  of  comraiser- 
atioH  passed  on. 

Turning  oil’ on  the  left,  he  proceeded  for  some  distance,  un¬ 
til  being  convinced  by  the  hollow  sound  of  the  floor  that  there 
were  vaults  beneath,  he  held  his  torch  downward,  and  pre¬ 
sently  discovered  an  iron  ring  in  one  of  the  stones.  Raising 
it,  he  beheld  a  flight  of  steps,  and  descending  them,  found 
himself  in  a  lower  passage  about  two  feet  wide,  and  appar¬ 
ently  of  ccnsiderablc  length.  Hastily  tracking  it,  he  gradual¬ 
ly  descended  until  he  came  to  a  level,  where  both  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling  were  dump  and  humid.  His  torch  now  began 
to  bum  feebly,  and  threw  a  ghastly  light  upon  the  slimy  walls 
and  dripping  roof. 

While  he  was  thus  pursuing  his  way,  a  long  and  fearful 
shriek  broke  upon  his  ear,  and  thinking  it  might  proceed 
from  the  captive  Alexia,  he  hastened  forward  us  quickly  as 
the  slippery  path  would  allow  him.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
increasing  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  he  was  approach- 
iag  the  river.  As  he  advanced  the  cries  grew  louder,  and  he 
became  aware,  from  the  noise  around,  that  legions  of  rats  wore 
fleeing  before  him.  These  loathsome  animals  were  in  such 
numbers,  that  Cholmondeley,  half-fearing  an  attack  from 
tlirm,  drew  his  sword. 
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After  proceeding  about  fifty  vards,  the  passage  he  wa.s  tm* 
versing  terminated  in  a  low  wide  vault,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  deep  pit.  From  the  bottom  of  this  abyss  the  cries  re¬ 
sounded,  and  hurrying  to  its  edge,  he  held  down  the  torch, 
and  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  some  twenty  feet,  a  misenrble 
half-naked  object  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  and  tlefending  him¬ 
self  from  hundreds  of  rats  that  were  swarming  around  him. 
While  he  wrs  considering  how  ho  couM  acco.nplish  the  pfxrr 
wretch’s  deliverance,  w  ho  continued  his  shrieks  more  loudly 
than  ever,  asserting  that  the  rats  were  devouring  him,  Chol¬ 
mondeley  perceive«l  a  ladder  in  a  corner  of  the  vault,  and  low¬ 
ering  it  into  the  pit,  the  sides  of  which  were  perpendicular 
and  flagged,  instantly  desceiuled. 

If  he  had  been  horrified  at  the  vticiferations  of  the  prisoner, 
he  was  now  perfectly  appalled  by  the  ghvstly  spectacle  ho 
presented.  The  unfortunate  |>erson  had  not  exaggerated  Uis 
danger  when  he  saitl  that  the  rats  were  about  to  devour  him. 
His  arms,  body  and  face  were  torn  ami  bleeding,  and  us 
Cholmondeley  approached  he  beheld  numbers  of  his  assuilant.s 
spring  from  him  and  swim  ofl".  More  dead  than  alive,  the 
sufl’erer  expressed  his  thanks,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
Cholmondeley  carried  him  up  the  lailder. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gainctl  the  edge  of  the  pit,  the  esquin’, 
who  had  been  struck  with  the  man’s  voice,  examined  his  fea¬ 
tures  by  the  light  of  the  torch,  and  was  shocked  to  find  that 
he  was  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
with  whom  he  was  well  ac(|nninted.  Addressing  him  by  his 
name,  the  man  instantly  knew  him,  and  informe»i  him  that  he 
had  beenordereil  into  confinement  by  the  council,  and  having 
given  some  oftence  to  Nightgall,  had  been  tortured  and  placed 
in  this  horrible  pit. 

“  I  have  lieen  here  two  days  and  nights,”  he  said,  ”  as  far 
as  I  can  guess,  without  food  or  light,  and  should  soon  have 
perished,  had  it  not  been  for  your  aid  ;  and,  though  I  do  not 
fear  death, — yet  to  die  by  inches — a  prey  to  those  liorrible  an¬ 
imals — was  dreadful.” 

“  Let  me  support  you,”  returmHl  Cholmondeley,  taking  his 
arm,  “  and  while  you  have  strength  left,  convey  you  to  a  more 
wholesome  part  of  the  dungeon,  where  you  will  bo  free  from 
these  frighti^ul  assailants,  till  I  can  procure  you  further  assist¬ 
ance.” 

The  poor  prisoner  gratefully  accepted  his  offer,  ami  lending 
him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  Cholmondeley  slowly  re¬ 
traced  his  course.  Having  reachwd  the  flight  of  stone  steps, 
leading  to  the  trap-door,  the  e*<piire  dragged  his  companion 
up  them,  and  fimling  it  in  vain  to  curry  him  further,  and  fear¬ 
ing  he  should  be  disappointed  in  the  main  object  ofhis  search, 
he  looked  around  for  a  cell  in  which  he  could  place  him  for  a 
short  time. 

Perceiving  a  door  standing  ajar  on  the  left,  he  pushed  it 
open,  and  entering  a  small  cell,  found  the  fl<H)r  covered  with 
straw,  and,  what  was  still  more  satisfactory  to  him,  discov 
ered  a  loaf  on  a  shelf,  and  a  large  jug  of  water.  Placing  the 
prisoner  on  the  straw,  he  spread  the  pnwisions  before  him, 
and  having  seen  him  partake  of  them,  promised  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible. 

“  Bestow  no  further  thought  on  me,”  said  the  man.  “  I 
shall  die  content  now.” 

Cholmondeley  then  departed,  and  pt  ar'eeding  along  the  pas¬ 
sage  he  had  just  traversed,  came  to  a  wide  arched  o|>4>ning  on 
the  left,  which  he  entered,  and  pursuing  the  path  before  him, 
after  many  turnings,  arrived  at  another  low  circular  vault, 
about  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  wldch,  from  the  peculiar  form 
of  its  groini'd  arches,  he  supp>sed  (and  correctly)  must  be  sit¬ 
uated  beneath  Devereux  Tower. 

Of  a  style  of  architecture  af  earlier  date  than  the  Beau¬ 
champ  Tower,  the  Devilin,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  Deve¬ 
reux  Tower,  from  the  circumstance  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  favoiite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  been  con¬ 
fined  within  it  in  1001,  has  undergone  less  alteration  than  most 
of  the  other  fortifications,  and  except  in  the  modernizing  of  the 
windows,  rt'tains  much  of  ts  original  character.  In  the  dun¬ 
geon  into  which  Cholmondeley  had  penetrated,  several  curi¬ 
ous  spear-heads  of  great  antiquity,  aad  a  gigantic  tliigh-bone, 
have  been  recently  found. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  vault,  Cholmondeley  discevered  a 
short  flight  of  steps,  and,  mounting  them,  unlocked  a  door, 
which  admitted  him  to  another  narrow  winding  stone  stair¬ 
case.  Ascending  it,  ho  presently  came  to  a  d(M>r  on  the  left, 
shaped  like  the  archeil  entrance  in  which  it  was  placed.  It 
was  of  strong  oak,  studded  with  nails,  and  secured  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  bolts. 

Drawing  back  the  fastenings,  he  unsheathed  his  sword* 
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and  putbing  aside  the  door  with  the  blade,  raised  his  torch,  i 
and  beheld  a  spectacle  that  filled  him  with  horror.  At  one 
side  of  the  cell,  which  was  about  six  feet  long  and  three  wide,  I 
and  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  upon  a  stone  seat 
rested  the  dead  bodj  of  a  woman,  reduced  almost  to  a  skele¬ 
ton.  The  face  was  turned  from  the  doer,  but  rushing  forward 
be  instantly  recognised  its  rigid  features.  On  the  wall  close 
to  where  she  lay,  and  evidently  carved  by  her  own  hand,  was 
traced  her  name— ALEXIA. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  KATE. 


Five  years  ago !  and  I  had  been 

Of  your  sweet  self  a  chance  beholder ; 
And  you  were  sunny,  ‘  fair  fifteen,’ 

And  I — perhaps  some  five  years  older : 
1  saw  you,  Kate !  and  1  resolved 
To  fall  in  love  with  you  instanter! 

Fast  then  Love’s  phseton-wheels  revolved, 
For  Love  himself  drove  in  a  canter ! 


And  then  came  on  the  happy  days. 

And  lightly  sped  the  winged  hours; 

And  life  was  sweet  as  Poet’s  lays. 

And  love’s  bright  path  was  strewn  with  flowers : 

T wo  short  and  happy  years  flew  over, 

Nor  cast  a  shade  upon  your  brow  ; 

And  1  was  blest — your  favored  lover, 

My  own,  my  sole-beloved — ihoa ! 

And  then,  alas  !  a  change  came  o’er  us, 

And  doubts  and  jealousies  were  gendered  ; 

And  Love’s  light  pinion  drooped  before  us— 
Himself  almost  his  charge  surrendered  : 

But  yet  not  long  the  change  I  mourned, 

For  soon  that  cloud  in  air  all  vanished; 

Love  to  his  pleasing  charge  returned, 

And  doubts  and  jealousies  were  banished. 

Another  year  of  love  was  ours ; 

Another  year  of  bliss  was  mine; 

And  all  unnoted  flew  the  hours. 

Unthought  of — for  each  thought  was  thine  ! 

Happy  if  1  might  revel  then 

In  the  blue  Heaven  of  thy  dear  eyes, 

1  dreamed  not  ever  cloud  again 

Could  dim  the  sunshine  of  those  skies ! 


And  yet  a  storm  was  gathering  there, 

W  as  soon  to  rive  our  hearts  asunder ; 

And  dark  and  murky  grew  the  air. 

And  roll’d  the  low  and  mutt’iing  thunder: 

Awl  then,  a  mist — cold,  damp  and  chilly. 

Gathered  around  on  every  side  ; 

And  Love — a  weakly  child  and  silly. 

Went  out,  caught  cold,  alas— and  died  1 
And  we  are  strangers  now,  that  were 
Of  friends  and  lovers,  best,  and  dearest ; 

(Oh  !  build  thine  hopes  upon  the  air 

Sooner  than  trust  Love’s  vows — sincerest !) 

I  loved  you  most  sincerely,  Kate  ! 

Y  on  vowed  you  ne’er  could  love  another— 

Last  week  I  met  you  in  the  street, 

We  coolly  stared  and— cu<  each  other  ! 

Well!  if  it  needs  must  be  so,  Kate! 

I  ’ll  give  you  up  without  repining ; 

For  he ’s  a  fool,  who  to  his  fate 
Submits  not,  but  with  tears  and  whining : 

And  yet  you  loved  me  once  ;  (’t  is  vain. 

You  know  you  did,  Kate  !  do  n’t  deny  it !) 

1  wish  you ’d  love  me  so  again  ; 

New  can't  you  7  won't  you  ?  Katk,  do  tri  it  ! 
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Five  long,  long  years,  my  dearest  Kate, 

Have  run  theii  round  of  joy  and  wo, 

Since  first  your  laughing  face  I  met. 

Its  fair  possessor  chanced  to  know— 

Five  years  have  passed,  and  in  that  time 
V/e  met  and  loved — fell  out  and  parted  ; 

And  you  are  now  a  *Jliri;*  and  I ’m— 

Kind  Heaven  knows  what : — not  broken-hearted! 


It  is  net  every  story  now-a-days  that  has  a  moral.  The 
following  sketch  Aa«;  and  we  are  induced  to  print  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  of  some  advantage  to  our  fellow  Go¬ 
thamites,  who,  during  the  approaching  season,  will  seek  to 
improve  their  minds  and  belies  by  travel.  It  differs  from 
most  narratives  in  another  important  point :  it  is  true,  every 
word  of  it.  We  had  it  only  on  second  hand,  and  relate  it 
verbatim  as  it  was  told  us  by  a  friend  over  a  snug  wood  fire 
last  winter. 

“  About  twenty-five  years  ago,”  said  he,  “  some  business  of 
our  firm  obliged  me  to  visit  Canada.  »  *  »  (jm- 

party  consisted  of  three  besides  myself,  viz :  Mr.  I - ,  a 

Pearl  street  merchant,  who  hsd  accompanied  me  from  New 
York,  and  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Benson,  two  English  gentle¬ 
men,  who  had  been  introduced  to  each  other  at  Kingston. 
As  it  was  summer,  we  travelled  in  light  caliches.  Mr. 

- was  a  very  civil  and  agieeable  man,  who  had  seen  much 

service  in  divers  wayfarings,  and  knew  that  mutual  accommo¬ 
dation  was  the  only  principle  which  could  render  a  journey 
comfortable ;  but  Rogers  and  Benson  were  the  worst  matched 
associates  imaginable. 

“  Rogers  was  what  is  usually  called  *  a  young  sprig  of  aristo¬ 
cracy.’  His  parents  were  originally  poor,  but  he  was  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative  of  a  noble  lord,  and  on  this  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  formed  mighty  plans  of  future  success.  His  pretensions 
to  a  place  ia  fashionable  society,  which  were  somewhat  equiv¬ 
ocal,  he  nevertheless  carried  through  by  dint  of  the  most 
consummate  impudence  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  a  small 
fortune  which  was  left  him  in  a  lucky  moment  by  some  maid¬ 
en  aunt.  As  however  all  his  labor  was  of  the  species  denomi¬ 
nated  unproductive,  and  bis  consumption  rather  large,  in  the 
course  ef  a  few  years  he  found  his  strong  box  getting  low, 
and  being  somewhat  troubled  by  importunate  creditors,  he 
suddenly  “  pulled  up  stakes”  and  embarked  for  Canada,  there 
to  rusticate  awhile  and  devise  some  plan  to  recruit  his  shat¬ 
tered  fortunes.  That  he  talked  very  magnificently  about 
earls,  dukes  and  marquises.  Regent’s  Park,  Almacks,  and  the 
like,  and  that  he  entertained  a  sovereign  contempt  for  what¬ 
ever  was  plebeian  and  vulgar,  i.  e.  useful  you  may  suppose  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

“  Benson,  on  the  contrary,  was  essentially  a  business  man 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  Brandram  &  Co.,  an  extensive  London  firm  which 
dealt  in  tar,  paint,  oil,  and  such  like  commodities.  It  was 
some  business  of  this  establishment  which  had  brought  him  to 
Canada,  and  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  faithful 
agent ;  for  his  whole  soul  seemed  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  firm,  which  was  with  him  almost  an  object  of  veneration. 
Histariarw  tell  us  that  one  of  the  German  emperors  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  French 
kingdom,  that  he  one*  said,  “  Si  j'  etais  Dieu  et  avais  deux 
fils,  le  premier  serait  Dieu  et  It  second  roi  de  France." — 
Could  we  suppose  our  friend  Benson  to  have  been  placed  ir* 
a  similar  category,  he  would  doubtless  have  made  his  second 
son  senior  partner  of  the  gieat  house  of  Brandram  and  Co. 

Two  such  men  were  not  likely  long  to  agree.  Benson  was 
disgusted  by  his  companion’s  endless  gabble  about  high  life, 
and  his  adventures  therein,  most  of  which  he  believed  to  be 
(as  doubtless  many  of  them  were)  rather  apocryphal  in  their 
character.  This,  however,  he  could  have  borne  with  patience, 
but  a  more  serious  annoyance  soon  followed.  Rogers  had 
somehow  managed  to  obtain  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
of  the  magnates  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  was 
then  in  all  its  glory ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  lose  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  adding  to  his  list  of  great  acquaintances,  was  continu¬ 
ally  diverging  from  the  road  and  stepping  at  this  man’s  house 
and  that  man’s  country  seat,  dining  with  one  and  supping  with 
another,  so  as  frequently  to  detain  our  party  for  some  days. 
Benson  often  expostulated  with  him  on  the  injustice  of  detain¬ 
ing  in  this  unreasonable  manner  men  who  were  travelling  on 
business,  and  alluded  to  the  prompt  despatch  required  by  the 
interests  of  Brandram  Ac  Co.  Upon  this  Rogers  would  be¬ 
come  excessively  indiguaut  and  indulge  in  various  unseemly 
remarks  excessively  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Messrs.  Brandram  &  Co.,  all  which  manifestations  Ben¬ 
son,  who  was  a  very  gentlemanly  and  withal  a  very  sensible 
man,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  amour  propre,  received 
only  with  silent  contemj  t.  Rogers  on  his  part  was  mortally 
offended  at  Benson’s  plebeianism,  as  he  called  it,  his  continual 
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hurry,  his  inability  to  appreciate  the  joys  of  fashionable  life,  ^ 
Bi  d  above  all,  his  eternal  reference  to  the  house  of  Brand-  j 
ram  &  Co. 

Things  could  not  go  on  long  at  this  rate,  and  it  is  not  8Ui> 
prising  that  before  we  reached  our  journey’s  end,  the  parties 
came  to  an  open  rupture,  which  hapj)ened  on  this  wise. 

Rogers  entertained  to  its  fullest  extent  that  false  notion  so 
common  among  a  certain  class  of  Englishmen,  that  patriotism 
required  him  to  despise  every  thing  that  was  not  English,  and 
more  especially  every  thing  that  teas  French,  the  language  of 
course  included.  Accordingly  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  and  was  thus  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
on  Benson,  with  whom  he  was  nevertheless  angry  for  availing 
himself  of  his  knowledge  in  this  respect.  Benson,  who  wished  j 
to  make  the  best  nse  of  his  time,  was  continually  questioniag  I 
the  boy  who  drove  them  as  to  the  general  state  of  »he  country,  I 
the  condition  of  the  peaple,  and  whatever  prominent  objects  | 
attracted  his  attention  as  they  passed  along.  AH  this  was  gall  , 
and  wormwood  to  Rogers.  | 

“  Benson;”  exclaimed  he  at  length,  “why  are  you  always  ^ 
jabbering  with  that  young  vagabond  ?  One  w'ould  think  you  ! 
were  a  Frenchman  yourself ;  you  ’re  always  parlea-vooing  with 
these  fellows.” 

“  Mr.  Rogers,”  replied  the  other,  “  I  apprehend  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  travel  through  a  country  with  his  eyes  shut.  I 
am  seeking  information.  The  interests  of  the  house  of  Brand- 
ram  &  Co.” 

“  D — n  the  house  of  Brandram  &  Co. !  ”  interrupted 
Rogers  in  a  passion.  “  Information !  Have  n’t  you  a  pair  of 
eyes?  Can ’t  you  see?  There ’s  a  house!  there ’s  a  tree  ! 
there ’s  a  man  and  a  pig  !  What ’s  the  use  of  chattering  with 
that  little  scoundrel  ?  ” 

And  thus  he  went  on  till  Benson  became  incensed  in  his 
turn,  and  at  length  refused  to  hold  any  communication  what-  | 
ever  with  him  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  Rogers  felt  the  want  of  i 
his  assistance.  The  weather  grew  hot  ami  the  road  exces-  , 
sively  dusty,  so  that  their  caliche,  which  was  the  hindmost,  , 
was  enveloped  in  the  clouds  thrown  up  by  ours.  Rogers  de-  | 
sired  the  boy  to  drive  more  slowly,  but  the  latter,  n  it  under-  j 
standing  him,  supposed  that  he  wished  to  go  faster,  (English-  j 
men  are  generally  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  on,)  and  accordingly  : 
whipped  up  his  horses,  who  plunged  forward  into  the  very  | 
midillo  of  what  his  passenger  wished  to  avoid.  i 

Rogers  swore  at  the  boy  for  some  minutes,  and  hnding  this  | 
only  made  matters  worse,  at  last  deigned  to  apply  to  Benson  j 
for  aid.  But  ho  positively  refused,  declaring  that  since  his  : 
companion  disliked  so  much  to  hear  French  spoken,  he  might  i 
do  the  best  he  could  without  it.  | 

On  hearing  his  determination  expressed,  Rogers  became  j 
excessively  ‘  rantancoroHS,’  as  a  Western  man  would  say,  and  , 
had  serious  thoughts  of  knocking  Benson  out  of  the  caliche,  | 
a  task  for  which  ho  was  eminently  qualified,  being  naturally  j 
very  strong  and,  moreover,  quite  an  adept  in  the  noble  science 
of  pugilism.  But  considering  that  such  a  proceeding  could 
hardly  be  deemed  justifiable,  and  detei  mined  to  vent  his  rage 
on  some  one,  he  turned  once  more  to  the  boy,  whom  he  seemed 
to  regard  as  an  intentional  party  in  this  conspiracy  against  his  ' 
peace  and  comfort. 

“  New  look  here  you  young  scoundrel,”  ho  exclaimed,  pre¬ 
senting  a  fist  of  very  aristocratic  dimensions  in  alarming  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  nose  of  the  terrified  urchin,  “  tlo  you  see  this 
sledge  hammer?  Well,  if  you  do  n’t  do  as  I  tell  you  and  pull 

in  the  horses,  you  ’ll  smell  it,  that  yen  will,  by - ;  ”  and  the 

concluding  oath  was  lost  in  the  “  aUons  done  ”  of  the  boy  as 
he  waved  his  whip  in  the  air  and  applied  it  with  all  the  energy 
he  could  muster  to  the  backs  of  his  horses,  who  started  off  at 
full  gallop. 

The  next  moment  the  unlucky  shaver  was  seen  flying 
through  the  air,  projected  by  the  impetuous  fist  of  Rogers,  in 
a  parabola  of  considerable  random  ;  and,  falling  headforemost 
into  a  pit  by  the  road  side,  ho  stuck  there  heels  uppermost, 
plying  his  legs  vigorously  in  the  attempt  to  disengage  himself, 
and  pouring  forth  the  most  dolorous  cries  for  assistance,  while 
Rogers  seized  the  reins  and  stopped  the  horses,  Benson 
meanwhile  maintaining  his  seat  with  perfect  composure. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  boy’s  father  was  driver  of  our  ca¬ 
liche  ,  and  hearing  his  son’s  fall  and  consequent  cries,  he  im¬ 
mediately  jumped  out  and  hastened  to  relieve  his  recumbent 
,  offspring  from  his  unpleasant  situation.  This  done,  he  turned 
to  the  author  of  the  mischief  to  demand  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore,  when  a  very  edifying  scene  took  place  between  them,  the 
Canadian  understanding  about  as  much  English  as  Rogers  did 
French.  At  length  surmising  that  the  boy  might  have  been 


in  some  way  impertinent  to  his  passenger,  the  father  ex¬ 
changed  places  with  him,  sending  the  vnim^ster  to  drive  our 
caliche,  and  taking  the  hindmost  one  himself.  Rogers  was 
now  jierfectly  furious. 

“  Now  mind  yourself  you  rascal  !  ”  shou'ed  he  to  the  man, 
“  and  hold  in  the  hors«'s,  or  1  ’ll  knock  you  out  as  quick  as  I 
did  the  boy.  That ’s  all.” 

“  Va  t’en!  ”  quoth  the  Canadian.  Crack  !  went  the  whip, 
and  off  started  the  horses.  Bang  !  went  Rogers’s  fist  and  out 
tumbled  the  driver  with  more  precipitation  than  was  alto¬ 
gether  agreeable. 

Confusion  now  became  worse  confounded.  Both  caliche  $ 
stopped  and  we  all  jumped  oat.  The  driver  and  his  son  com¬ 
plained  most  bitterly  of  their  passenger’s  outrageous  conduct, 
and  Rogers  swore  at,  and  offered  to  fight  with,  any  and  every 
boily  then  and  there  prt'sent;  and  anathematized  the  whole 
Canadian  nation  in  general  and  the  otfending  failier  and  son 
in  particular,  with  most  tremendous  energy.  At  length  wo 
settled  the  matter  by  separating  the  quarrelsome  tiavellers, 
Rogers  and  myself  exchanging  places;  after  which  we  went 
on  quietly  enough,  but  the  two  travelling  acquaintances  never 
exchanged  another  word  during  our  whole  journey. 


THE  MARTYRS. 

Among  all  the  early  Christian  martyrs  there  is  prsbably 
none  which  is  more  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  tender 
emotions  than  that  of  Biandina,  who  suffered  A.  I).  177,  at 
Lyons,  under  the  second  persecution,  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 
A  youth  named  I’onticus,  aged  fifteen,  lepresented  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  historians  as  her  younger  brother,  was  her  constant 
associate  and  her  fellow  sufferer.  Together  they  were  re¬ 
peatedly  led  forth  to  behold  their  brethren  cruelly  tortured  or 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphithaatre,  amid  the  deri¬ 
sion  of  infuriated  thousands.  They  were  subjected  to  the  se¬ 
verest  and  most  ignominious  tortures,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  recant.  It  is  impossible  to  relate  the  tale  of  all  that  this 
noble  heroine  end ur^  in  those  scenes  of  barbarous  agony. 

One  remarkable  trait  was  seen  in  their  deportment:  Qnaf- 
fected  humility.  The  extravagant  admiration  of  martyrs, 
was  then  a  growing  fault  in  the  Chwrch ;  and  when,  as  they 
came  out  of  one  scene  of  anguish  after  another,  they  main¬ 
tained  their  unwavering  fidelity,  this  admiration  was  expressed 
by  their  fellow  Christians  in  a  reprehensible  manner. 

The  noble  youths,  ns  if  this  was  not  the  least  of  their  trials, 
begged  them  to  desist ;  declared  themselves  unworthy  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  praise ;  and  gently,  but  firmly  rebuked  those  that 
offersd  it.  ‘  We  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  martyrs,’  said 
they,  ‘  we  are  only  humble  confessors  of  the  Gospel.’ 

It  was  the  lot  of  Ponticus  to  be  the  first  called  to  death. 
Of  feeble  frame,  and  gentle  disposition,  his  sister  had  always 
watched  over  him  w'ith  a  kind  of  maternal  fondness.  Her 
anxiety  for  him  was  now  inexpressible.  She  feared,  not  so 
much  for  the  pains  he  was  called  to  undergo,  as  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  constitutional  feebleness,  some  act  or  expres¬ 
sion  might  give  their  malicious  foes  an  occasion  to  triumph. 

The  interesting  and  affectionate  victim  kept  his  eye  upon 
her  to  the  last.  Animated  by  her  stirringexhortations,  cheered 
by  her  radiant  smile,  and  imitating  her  great  example,  he  con¬ 
tinually  strove  to  honor  that  Saviour  whom  his  sister  had 
taught  him  to  love,  and  into  whose  presence,  with  her,  he  was 
speedily  to  be  ushered.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight  to  witness 
the  sincere  steadfastness  of  the  lad;  the  intense  but  sublimat¬ 
ed  affection  of  Biandina ;  her  incessant  watchfulness,  that  he 
might  not  falur ;  and  especially  that  transcendent  fortitude 
by  which,  still  shedding  vigor  into  bis  heart  through  many  an 
expressive  sign,  she  witnessed  his  appalling  sufferings. 

The  scene,  however,  attained  its  utmost  sublimity,  when, 
having  assured  herself  of  his  triumphant  exit,  all  these  radia¬ 
tions  of  her  lofty  faith  were  gathered  back  into  her  own  most 
glorious  testimony.  The  hour  at  length  arrived,  which  was 
to  crown  her  last  example,  to  all  after  ages  as  a  burning  and 
shining  light.  She  looked  around  upon  her  persecutors  with¬ 
out  one  feeling  of  revenge.  She  exhorted  her  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians  to  remain  immoveable  in  their  holy  profession ;  she  wept 
over  some  who  had  denied  the  Lord,  and  calling  them  about 
her,  melted  them  to  repentance,  and  consoled  them  with  the 
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proTTiinos  of  forjiv«*nc8s,  nnrt  then  breathing  out  for  l»er  infatu- 
ate<l  eneinien  the  mo4t  ardent  supplication*,  she  was  thrown 
alive,  inclosed  in  a  net,  into  tlv  amphitheatre,  and  there  man¬ 
gled  and  devoured  by  furious  wild  beasts,  in  the  sight  of  as¬ 
sembled  thousands. 

In  contemplating  these  instances  of  moral  grandeur,  it  is 
natural  to  inejuire,  what  are  all  the  hardships  which  we  are 
called  to  endure,  compared  with  these  ?  What  evidence  have 
we  ever  given  in  all  oar  lives,  that  if  called  into  such  scenes 
of  trial,  we  should  endure,  and  shine,  and  triumph  lihe 

BLANDINA,  THE  MAID  OF  LYONS 
Strong  is  the  power  of  faith  in  woman’s  heart — 
Woman,  for  weakness  oft  by  man  disdained — 

With  fearless  breast  she  meets  each  tiery  dart, 

By  love  inspired,  by  heavenly  truth  sustained; 

Oft  when  the  furious  zeal  of  man  hath  waned. 

His  tongue  spoke  treason,  and  his  courage  fled — 

Her  heart,  unfaltering,  hath  the  glory  gained. 

With  balmy  oil  to  grace  the  Savior’s  head, 

And  at  his  feet,  her  tears — her  martyr  blood — to  shed. 

Such  was  thy  lot,  Blandina !  who  did’st  lead 
Thy  trembling  brother  to  the  dismal  shade ; 

Young,  fond,  confiding,  in  that  hour  of  need 
He  on  thy  steadfast  words  his  spirit  stayed ; 

Serene,  though  hell  its  maddest  fiends  arrayed  ! 

Still  on  thy  face  ho  gazed,  all  calm  the  while ; 

And  when  devouring  tigers  round  him  played. 

One  voice  he  knew,  which  never  did  beguile. 

And  traced  his  Savior’s  love  in  thine  angelic  smile. 

O,  lovely  saint!  whom  fiercer  tortures  tried  ! 

Then  came  thine  hour  of  darkness — and  of  light ! 
Firmly  on  God  thy  glowing  soul  ixdied. 

And  drank,  enraptured  drank,  those  visions  bright. 
Which  Jesus  gives,  when  he  doth  take  delight. 
Leaning,  e’n  through  the  skies,  his  saints  to  greet ! 

Then  rush’d  the  monsters  forth,  and  in  the  sight 
Of  frantic  thousands,  battled  for  their  meat ! — 

Then  went  thy  soul  on  high,  and  took  her  blissful  seat. 

Victorious,  and  for  ever — ’mid  the  blcss’d ! 

There  where  the  martyrs  of  more  ancient  days 
All  on  their  thrones  of  massive  glory  rest. 

Broke  forth  in  rival  strains,  thy  voice  of  praise; 
Breaks  forth  e’n  now,  in  every  song  they  raise. 

Who,  still  arriving,  swell  that  shining  throng — 

And  shall  break  forth,  in  more  resounding  lays. 
When  all  the  ages  rise,  with  voices  strong. 

And  pour  through  endless  day  one  tide  of  praise  along. 


MACLAINE  THE  HIGHWAYMAN. 

This  person,  who  was  very  celebrated  in  his  day,  came  from 
Ireland,  and  made  a  splendid  figure  in  London  for  some  time, 
hut  as  his  means  of  support  were  not  known,  he  was  generally 
considered  as  of  doubtful  character.  He  was,  by  all  account, 
a  tall,  showy,  good-looking  man,  and  w  as  a  frequent  visiter  at 
Button’s  Coflee-house,  founded,  as  is  well  known,  by  Addisen, 
in  favor  of  an  old  servant  of  the  Warwick  family.  Button’s 
was  on  tlie  south  side  of  Russell  street.  Covent  Garden. 

A  Mr.  Donaldson,  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  ob¬ 
serving  that  Maclaine  paid  particular  attention  to  the  bar¬ 
maid,  the  daughter  of  the  landlord,  gave  a  hint  to  the  father 
of  Maclaine’s  dubious  character.  The  father  cautioned  his 
daughter  against  receiving  his  addresses,  and  imprudently  told 
her  by  whose  advice  lie  put  her  on  her  guard.  She,  in  her 
turn,  as  imprudently  told  Maclaine. 

The  next  time  Donaldson  visited  the  coffee-room,  Maclaine 
entered,  and  in  a  loud  tone  said, 

Mr.  Donaldson,  I  want  to  spake  to  you  in  a  private  room.” 

Mr.  Donaldson  being  unarmed,  and  not  caring  to  trust  him¬ 
self  alone  with  such  a  man,  said  in  answer,  that  as  nothing 
could  pass  between  them  that  he  did  not  wish  the  whole  w’orld 
to  know,  he  begged  leave  to  decline  the  invitation. 

”  Very  well,”  said  Maclaine,  as  he  left  the  room,  “we  shall 
meet  again.” 

A  few  days  afterward,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  was  walking  near 
Richmond  in  tlie  evening,  he  saw  Maclaine  on  horseback,  who 


on  perceiving  him  spurred  his  animal  and  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  him  ;  fortunately,  a  gentleman’s  carriage  appeared 
in  view,  when  Maclaine  turned  his  horse  toward  the  carriage 
and  followed  it.  But  for  this  Mr.  Donaldson  would  probably 
liave  received  the  contents  of  his  pistol. 

Maclaine,  a  short  tinse  after,  committed  a  highway  robbery, 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn.  The  public 
prints  of  that  day  were  full  of  accounts  of  this  gentleman  high¬ 
wayman.  The  following  are  two  stanzas  of  a  song  that  was 
very  [)opular  at  the  time : 

Ye  Smarts  and  ye  Jemmies,  ye  Romillie  beaux, 

With  golden  cock’d  hats,  and  with  silver-laced  clothes. 
Who  by  wit  and  invention  your  pockets  maintain, 

Como  pity  the  fate  of  poor  Jamie  Maclaine. 

Derry  down. 

He  robbed  folks  genteelly,  he  robbed  with  an  air. 

Ho  robbed  them  so  well  that  he  always  took  care 
My  Lord  was  not  hurt,  and  my  Lady  not  frighted, 

And  instead  of  being  hanged  he  deserved  to  be  knighted. 

Derry  down. 


COBBETT’S  ADVICE  TO  LOVERS. 

Another  description  of  lovers  with  whom  it  is  useless  to 
reason,  are  those  who  love  according  to  the  rules  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  or  who  measure  their  matrimonial  expectations  by  the 
chain  of  the  land-surveyor.  These  are  not  love  and  mar¬ 
riage  ;  they  are  bargain  and  sale.  Young  men  will  naturally, 
and  almost  necessarily,  fix  their  choice  on  young  women  in 
their  own  rank  in  life,  because  from  habit  and  intercourse  they 
will  know  them  best.  But,  if  the  length  of  a  girl’s  purse, 
present  or  contingent,  be  a  consideration  with  the  man,  or 
the  length  of  his  purse,  present  or  euntingent,  be  a  considera¬ 
tion  with  her,  it  is  an  affair  of  bargain  and  sale.  I  know  that 
kings,  princes  and  princesses,  are,  in  respect  to  marriage,  re¬ 
strained  by  the  law ;  I  hnow  that  nobles,  if  not  thus  restrain¬ 
ed  by  positive  law,  arc  restrained,  in  fact,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  order.  And  here  is  a  disadvantage  which,  as  far  as 
real  enjoyment  of  life  is  concerned,  more  than  counterbalances 
all  the  advantages  that  they  possess  over  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  disadvantage,  generally  speaking,  pursues  rank 
and  riches  downwards,  till  you  approach  very  nearly  to  that 
numerous  class  who  live  by  manual  labor,  beconiing,  however, 
less  and  less  as  you  descend.  You  generally  find  even  very 
vulgar  rich  men  making  a  sacrifice  of  their  natural  and  ration¬ 
al  taste  to  their  mean  and  ridiculous  pride,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  for  themselves  an  ample  supply  of  misery  for  life.  By 
preferring  ”  provident  marriages”  to  marriages  of  love,  they 
think  to  secure  themselves  against  all  the  evils  of  poverty  ;  but 
if  poverty  come,  and  come  it  may,  and  frequently  does,  in 
spite  of  the  best  laid  plans,  and  best  modes  of  conduct ;  if  po¬ 
verty  come,  then  where  is  the  counterbalance  for  that  ardent 
mutual  affection,  which  troubles,  and  losses,  and  crosses, 
always  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and  which,  amidst  all 
die  calamities  that  can  befal  a  man,  whispers  t**  his  heart,  that 
IBs  best  possession  is  still  left  him  unimpaired?  The  Wor¬ 
cestershire  Bxroket,  who  has  had  to  endure  the  sneers  of 
fools  on  account  of  bis  marriage  with  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
servant-maid,  would,  were  the  present  ruinous  measures  of 
the  Government  to  drive  him  from  his  mansion  to  a  cottage, 
still  have  a  source  of  happiness ;  while  many  of  those  who 
might  fall  in  company  with  him,  would,  in  addition  to  all  their 
other  troubles,  have  perhaps  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  wives 
to  whom  poverty,  or  even  humble  life,  would  be  insupporta¬ 
ble. 

If  marrying  for  the  sake  of  money  be,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  despicable,  if  not  disgraceful ;  if  this  be  the  case 
generally,  what  ought  to  be  said  of  a  young  man,  who,  in  the 
hey-day  of  youth,  should  couple  himself  to  a  woman,  old 
enough,  perhaps,  to  be  his  mother  or  grandmother,  and  who 
should  pretend  to  love  her  too ;  and  all  this  merely  fur  tlie 

ake  of  her  money  7  Why,  it  ought,  and  it  doubtless  would 
*e  said  of  him,  that  his  conduct  was  a  libel  on  both  man  and 
^  omankind ;  that  his  name  ought  fur  ever  to  be  synonymous 
^ph  baseness;  and  that  in  no  age  and  in  no  nation,  not  maik 
^  by  a  general  depravity  of  manners,  and  total  absence  of  all 
•dnse  of  shame,  such  a  man  would  be  held  in  abhorrence. 
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Bonaparte  could  not  be  »aid  to  marry  for  money,  but  for 
power,  hi*  motive  was  little  better.  It  was  for  dominion,  for 
ambition,  and  that  too,  of  the  most  contemptible  kind.  I 
knew  an  American  gentleman,  with  whom  Bonaparte  had 
always  been  a  great  favorite ;  but  the  moment  the  news  arri¬ 
ved  of  his  divorce  and  second  marriage,  he  gave  him 
up.  This  piece  of  grand  prostitution  was  too  much  to  be 
defended.  And  the  truth  (is,  that  Bonaparte  might  have  da¬ 
ted  his  decline  from  the  day  of  that  marriage.  My  American 
friend  said,  “  If  I  had  been  he,  I  would,  in  the  first  place, 
have  married  the  poorest  and  prettiest  girl  in  all  France.”  If 
he  had  done  this,  he  would  in  all  probability,  have  now  been 
on  an  imperial  throne,  instead  of  being  eaten  by  worms,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  hole  in  St.  Helena,  whence,  how¬ 
ever,  his  bones  convey  to  the  world  the  moral,  that  to  marry 
for  money,  for  ambition,  or  from  any  motive  other  that  the 
one  pointed  out  by  atfection,  is  not  the  road  to  glory,  to  hap¬ 
piness,  or  to  peace. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

BY  MRS.  EMILINE  S.  SMITH. 

The  followintr  linos  wore  susgostod  on  hearing  that  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  were  ta  be  removed  from  tit  Helena  to  France. 

Take  up  the  relics  of  the  dead; 

Bear  them  o’er  ocean’s  foam. 

And  give  them  in  the  soil  of  France 
A  fitting,  final  home  ! 

The  land  that  loved  the  Warrior  brave. 

Should  yield  his  dust  an  honored  grave. 

Too  long  that  sea-girt  isle  hath  been 
His  lonely  place  of  rest : 

Earth’s  mightiest  conqueror  should  repose 
Among  earth’s  first  and  best; 

The  “  thunderer  of  the  world,”  should  claim 
A  Monument  to  tell  his  fame. 

The  Eagle’s  scream — the  sea-bird’s  wail. 

The  night  winds  mournful  song, 

Mingled  with  ocean’s  solemn  roar 
Have  sung  his  requiem  long — 

The  star,  the  cloud,  night’s  dewy  tear 
The  only  watchers  o’er  his  bier  ! 

Far  different  sounds  henceforth  shall  wake 
The  death  dirge  of  the  brave. 

Far  dift’erent  scenes  their  beauty  lend. 

To  decorate  his  grave; 

And  other  watchers  now  shall  keep 
Their  vigils  o’er  his  “  dreamless  sleep.” 

The  cannon’s  roar,  the  trumpet’s  voice. 

The  spirit  stirring  drum. 

Will  peal  the  notes  he  loved  in  life; 

Around  his  last  sad  home. 

And  veteran  bands  will  oft  repair 
To  tell  his  deeds  of  glory  there. 

Art’s  sculptured  monument  shall  rise 
To  eulogize  his  name : 

A  nation’s  voice  shall  rend  the  skies, 

With  songs  of  loud  acclaim; 

And  beauty’s  form  will  linger  near. 

To  wreathe  bright  garlands  round  his  bier. 

’T  is  well  to  render,  even  now. 

Such  honors  to  the  dead — 

The  mighty  dead !  who  moved  in  life 
With  triumphs  loftiest  tread. 

Who  o’er  the  earth  his  sceptre  swayed. 

Till  monarchs  bowed  and  worlds  obeyed  ! 

Who  soared  on  high  like  some  proud  bird 
That  takes  his  heavenward  flight— 

And  sat  enthroned  in  pride  and  power 
On  glory’s  loftiest  bight — 

With  nations  bending  at  his  feet. 

And  Empires  crumbling  round  his  sent ' 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  Or  ‘VALENTINE  VOX.’ 

CHAPTER  XW . FxpUins  the  charscleristir*  of  a  peculiar  Fancy 

DrcKs  Ball,  at  whiah  Stanley  receivea  a  highly  interesting  communl- 
catiou. 

At  the  appointed  liour  the  following  evening,  Stanley— 
having  explained  to  Amelia  that,  as  he  was  going  to  sup  with 
a  friend,  he  should  not  perhaps  return  quite  so  early  as  usual, 
— repaired  to  the  residence  of  Madame  I’oupetier,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  characteristic  grace,  and  expressed  herself 
highly  delighted. 

“  Mademoiselle  Mignon,”  said  Madame  Poupetior,  after 
the  first  cordial  greeting,  “  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  I  expect 
her  every  instant.  You  cannot  conceive  how  enrapturi'd  she 
was  when  1  told  her  that  you  would  be  here.” 

Stanley  how,  of  course,  perceived  that  Mademoiselle  Mig¬ 
non  was  the  little  Isabelle,  and  having  observed  that  he 
should  be  equally  delighted  to  see  her,  he  was  sent  with  an 
attendant  to  put  on  the  dress  she  had  prepan'il,  and  was  then 
led  by  Madame  Poupetier  into  a  brilliantly  illuminated  ball¬ 
room,  in  which  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  as¬ 
sembled,  of  whom  the  ma  jority  were  females,  dressed  in  va¬ 
rious  styles,  with  so  much  elegance  and  taste,  that  each  style 
appeared  to  be  absolutely  the  most  attractive.  He  had  never 
before  seen  so  much  beauty.  It  appeared  to  be  impossible 
for  the  passion  of  envy  to  be  excited  there;  for  although 
some  were  habited  as  nuns,  some  as  sylphs,  and  some  as  pea¬ 
sants,  while  others  were  in  Persian,  Greek,  and  Turkish 
costumes,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  personal  charms  so 
snccessfully,  that  it  would  have  been  indeed  extremely  diflica It 
to  point  out  the  loveliest  in  the  room. 

As  Stanley  entered,  eight  very  young  and  graceful  creatures, 
who  appeared  to  have  lu-en  under  the  tuition  of  some  accom¬ 
plished  mmitre  de  ballet,  were  engaged  in  a  picturesque 
dance,  of  which  several  gaily  attiied  elderly  gentlemen  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  lost  in  admiration.  At  the  upper  eml  of  the 
room  a  quadrille  band  was  stationed,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
temporary  erchestra  a  of  old  ladies,  with  remarkably 

round,  red,  anti-aristocratical  faces,  stotnl  discussing  with  sur¬ 
passing  volubility  divers  matters,  in  which  they  seemed  to 
take  th«  deepest  possible  interest.  But  for  this  particular 
graup,  which  was  not  fairy-like  in  the  slightest  degree^  the 
whole  scene  would  have  appean-d  to  be  one  of  enchantment. 
This  reduced  it  at  once  in  Stanley’s  view  to  reality  ;  and  as  an 
elegant  brunette  at  the  moment  took  his  arm  pro  tern,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  notice  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  scene,  a  variety 
of  which  struck  him  as  being  most  strange;  but  that  which  he 
held  to  be  more  extraordinary  than  all  was  the  dearth,  nay  the 
almost  total  absence  of  young  men.  The  ladies  danced  with 
each  other,  promenaded  with  each  other,  and  chatted  with 
each  other  exclusively,  which  Stanley  conceived  to  be  not 
quite  correct ;  although  it  might  have  been  reasonably  infer¬ 
red,  from  their  vivacity,  that  nothing  was  really  wanted  to 
render  their  happiness  complete. 

He  had  scarcely,  however,  brought  his  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  cause  of  this  singular  circumstance,  when  Madame  Pou- 
petior  reentered  the  room  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  beau¬ 
tiful  blonde,  whom  she  introduced  to  Stanley  as  plain  Itn- 
belle.  Ho  had  never  before  beheld  a  creature  so  fair.  Her 
skin  was  as  clear  and  fine  as  that  of  an  infant,  rendering  more 
sparkling  her  brilliant  blue  eyes,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
whiteness  of  her  lashes  and  brows,  were  peculiarly  expres¬ 
sive  ;  while  her  flaxen  hair,  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  hung  in  ring- 
:  lets  upon  a  bosom  comparable  only  to  animated  wax. 

There  could  be  now  no  longer  any  doubt  about  which  was 
the  loveliest  girl  in  the  room  ;  (or,  although  she  was  dressed 
in  the  most  simple  style,  she,  at  least  in  Stanley’s  view, 
eclipsed  them  all ;  while — on  recovering  her  self-possession, 
for  she  appeared  somewhat  tremulous  whan  Stanley  took  her 
band — she  spoke  in  tones  of  surpassing  sweetness. 

There  is  probably  nothing  more  really  engaging  than  the 
j  simple  conversation  of  one  who  has  acquired  a  lutficient 
knowledge  of  our  language  to  make  herself  just  understood. 
Like  the  innocent  prattle  of  an  infant,  it  fixes  our  attention, 
while  we  are  interested  and  amused,  and  almost  impercepti¬ 
bly  inspires  us  with  feelings  which  are  nearly  allied  to  those 
of love. 

*  Continued  from  page  456. 
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Isabelle  was  born  and  educated  in  France.  She  had  been 
at  the  period  of  her  introduction  to  Stanley  but  twelve  months 
in  Kn^land,  and  knew  just  enough  of  the  F^nglish  language  to 
make  those  with  whom  she  conversed  comprehend  what  she 
meant.  Stanley  was  therefore  charmed  with  her  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  gased  upon  her  as  she  spoke  as  he  would  have 
gazed  upon  a  child.  Indeed  he  regarded  her  but  as  a  child, 
assumea  a  patronising  tone,  smileil  at  every  thing  she  said, 
however  seriausly  intended,  and  kept  her  hand  playfully  in  his. 

“  You  will  dance  with  me,  Isabelle  7  "  said  he. 

“  Oh  !  I  vill  be  mos  delight !  ” 

“  You  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing,  I  presume? 

“  Oh,  yes !  I  vos  lof  it  indeed  veery  great.” 

**  Well,  then,  we  ’ll  dance  the  next  set.” 

And  they  did  so ;  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  elegant 
ease  ef  Isabelle,  who  glided  through  the  figures  like  a  fairy. 
Stanley  now  became  more  delighted  with  her  than  evor,  and 
went  through  the  following  setf  and  then  joined  in  a  waltz, 
which  he  kept  up  with  spirit,  until  his  kness  began  to  trem¬ 
ble,  and  he  had  lost  the  point  of  sight,  when  with  great  cen- 
sideration  he  drew  her  arm  in  his,  and  inquired  if  she  did  nut 
begin  to  feel  fatigued. 

“Fatigue!”  she  exclaimed,  with  surprise.  “Oh  non;  I 
vill  not  feel  fatigue  till  the  day  before  to-morrow.” 

Stanley  believed  what  she  meant  to  convey  ;  but  as  he  felt 
fatigued  himself,  ha  confessed  it,  and  led  her  to  a  seat,  when 
she  gaily  explained  to  him  that  she  hod  on  one  occasion 
danced  “  tree  days  elfeery  day,  vid  no  daylight,  no  fatigue,  no 
sleep,”  and  he  warmly  applauded  her  spirit. 

“  And  now,  Isalwlle,”  said  he,  taking  advantage  of  a  pause, 
“  what  is  this  highly  important  secret  you  are  so  anxious  to 
communicate  7  ” 

“  Ob,”  said  Isabelle,  blushing  deeply,  and  pretending  to 
adjust  Stanley’s  dress,  “  I  cannot  possible  tell  to  you  now :  1 
am  beesy.” 

“  But,  my  doar  girl,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  at  once.” 

“  My  dear  girl !  ”  echoed  Isabelle,  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure. 

“  Upon  my  word  I  beg  pardon,”  said  Stanley;  “  but  really 
I  n'  i  so  accustomed — ” 

*•  Accustom!  ”  interrupted  Isabelle,  as  she  turned  her  blue 
eyes  full  upon  him — “  Accustom  ! — Oh,  yes  !  ”  she  continued, 
as  her  features  relaxed,  “  you  have,  leetel  sistare — dear  girl — 
I  comprehend.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Stanley,  “now,  keep  me  no  longer  in 
suspense.  What  is  it?” 

“Noting  a  tall  beefore  souper!  Indeed  it  vos  not  quite 
possible  to  tell  to  you  beefore.” 

Madame  Poup«‘tirr  now  approached,  and,  after  making  a 
variety  of  observations  touching  matters  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  perfect  understanding  which 
appeared  to  exist  between  Stanley  and  Isabidle,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  highly  laudable  hope  that  they  were  happy,  and  left 
them  again  to  themselves. 

“  Have  you  known  Madame  Poupetier  long  7  ”  inquired 
Stanley. 

“  No ;  not  long.  I  vos  not  been  in  Engeland  long.” 

**  Y'our  friends  knew  her,  probably,  before  you  arrived?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Isabelle,  with  an  aspect  of  sadness.  “My 
friends  nevare  vos  know  Madame  Ponpetier.”  And  as  she 
■poke  the  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  which  she  tried,  but  in 
vain  to  conceal. 

Stanley  changed  the  subject  in  a  moment ;  but  before  Isa¬ 
belle  could  reassume  her  wonted  gaiety  supper  was  announced, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  not  only  of  the  elderly  gentlemen, 
but  of  the  red-fa«ed  ladies,  who  hailed  the  announcement  with 
manifest  delight.  They  therefore  at  once  slipped  away,  tak¬ 
ing  with  them  all  who  were  not  then  engaged  in  the  dance, 
lave  Stanley  and  Isabelle,  who  found  pleasure  in  lingering 
■ntil  the  conclusion  of  the  quadrille,  when  they  followed  of 
:our8e  with  the  rest. 

On  entering  the  supper  room,  Stanley  found  every  thing  ar¬ 
ranged  In  the  most  recherche  style,  and  for  the  first  time  per- 
leived  that,  while  engaged  with  Isabelle,  the  number  of  gen- 
Jemen  had  greatly  increased. 

“  Is  that  Monsieur  Poupetier?”  be  inquired,  alluding  to  a 
ine  portly  person  who  sat  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  tables. 

Isabelle  looked  and  smiled,  and  then  replied,  “  Non.  Dere 
levare  vos  be  Monsieur  Poupetier.  Madame  Pourpetier  vos 
levare  be  marry.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  said  Stanley ;  “  I  was  not  aware  of  that.” 

Isabelle  looked  and  smiled  again. 

The  champagne  soon  began  to  go  round  very  briskly. 


nod  the  guests  felt,  in  consequence,  much  less  restrained. 
They  conversed  with  more  spirit,  and  laughed  with  more  free¬ 
dom  and,  indeed,  there  were  several  present  who  displayed 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  true  wit.  These,  however,  did  not 
create  the  most  laughter.  The  greatest  amount  of  merriment 
was  produced  by  two  aged  individuals,  who  had  not  a  tooth 
between  them,  but  who,  nevertheless,  exhibited  the  chief 
characteristics  of  buffoons  to  such  perfection  that  Mirth  burst 
the  barrier  of  Pity  to  roar.  Not,  however,  content  with  this 
pleasing  result  of  the  laudable  developement  of  his  genius, 
one  of  them  actually  kissed  two  nuns  who  sat  beside  him; 
and  Stanley  conceived,  as  they  offered  no  resistance,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  felt  rather  flattered  than  not,  that  he  was  the 
father  of  those  puns,  or  their  uncle,  or  their  guardian  at  least 
until  Madame  Poupetier,  who  saw  the  outrage  committed, 
exclaimed,  with  appropriate  solemnity,  “  My  Lord !  ” 

The  expression  of  the  noble  individual’s  queer  countenance 
on  being  thus  solemnly  called  to  order,  became  so  excessively 
droll  that  it  induced  a  simultaneous  burst  of  laughter,  which, 
being  both  loud  and  long-continued,  threw  his  lordship  into  a 
state  ef  perfect  rapture,  the  powerful  development  of  which  he 
managed  by  rolling  remarkably  in  their  sockets  his  two  odd 
eyes,  with  which,  in  point  of  legitimate  obliquity,  nothing  at 
all^  vomparable  in  the  annals  of  eyes,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
exists  upon  record.  The  only  person  who  did  not  laugh  at 
this  highly  interesting  exhibition  was  the  noble  lord’s  rival. 
To  him  the  effect  was  wormwood.  He  became  extremely 
jealous.  He  held  it  te  be  a  monstrous  monopoly,  and  tried 
to  break  it  down ;  but  although  he  labored  hard  to  eclipse 
the  noble  lord,  he  eventually  felt  himself  utterly  extinguished. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  champagne  is  a  wine  of  which 
ladies  in  general  are  fond.  It  were  useless,  perhaps,  to  dive 
to  any  depth  into  tlie  cause;  but  that  they  do  love  it  dearly  is 
a  fact  which  experience  has  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  dispute. 
Such  being  the  case,  then,  it  may  without  any  impropriety  be 
mentioned  that  at  this  particular  period  of  the  evening,  that 
light  and  lively  wine  began  to  work  its  legitimate  effects  upon 
the  elderly,  round-faced  ladies  by  whom  the  board  was  adorned, 
and  who  entered  at  large  into  the  general  economy  of  the  es¬ 
tablishments  over  which  they  had  respectively  the  honor  to 
preside.  This  appeared  to  ^  deeply  interesting  to  them,  but 
not  to  Stanley:  still  his  eyes  might  even  then  have  been 
opened,  had  not  Madame  Poupetier  with  great  adroitness 
suggested  that  the  young  ladies  present  were  then  at  liberty  to 
return  to  the  ball-room,  when,  as  this  correct  suggestion  was 
acted  upon  generally,  Stanley  and  Isabelle  joined  them  at 
once. 

“  Now,  Isabelle,”  said  Stanley,  having  led  her  to  a  seat, 
“what  is  this  grand  secret?” 

Isabelle  gazed  at  him  intently  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
**Ett-il  encore  t/n  secret?” 

*‘Oui  vraiement”  replied  Stanley;  **  mais  parlex  Anglait. 
11  m'est  difficile — il  m'eU  difficile — de  voum fairy  comprendre 
en  Fran^ais;  en  meme  temps  f  admire  beaucoup  plus — beau- 
coup  plus — f  admire  beaucoup  plus  votre  Anglais  que  votre 
Frant^ais." 

“  Vich  vos  be  de  same  to  me  myself,  but  different.  Still  I 
sail  try  to  pleasure  you.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Stanley.  “  Now,  what  is  it  ?” 

“  Vy,”  said  Isabelle,  as  she  played  with  Stanley’s  chain, 
and  arranged  it  in  various  devices  upon  his  vest,  “  it  is — I — it 
is  veery  terrible  to  me  to  tell  to  you.  I  cannot  possible.” 

“  Why,  you  silly  girl  ?  ” 

“  Veil,  you  sell — you  sell  deviner — vot  you  call  ?— guess — 
yes,  yes,  you  sail  guess.” 

“  Impossible  !  I  cannot.” 

“  Cannot  guess ?  Vot  vill  I  do?  You  will  not  be  angry? 
Please,  do  not  be  angry.” 

“  Angry,  my  dear  girl !  Why  should  I  be  angry  ?  I  cannot 
be  angry  with  you.” 

Isabelle  raised  her  eyes,  which  then  sparkled  with  pleasure; 
but  dropped  them  again  as  she  said,  “  Oh,  it  is  veery  shocking 
for  me  ;  but  it  vill  as  veil  be  done  at  last  as  fost !”  when, 
taking  a  deep  inspiration,  she  added,  “  I  lof  you !”  and  buried 
her  face  in  his  bosom. 

“  And  this  is  the  secret,”  thought  Stanley.  “  Well,  I  sus¬ 
pected  as  much.  Now,  how  am  I  to  act?  I  must  not  be  se 
rious  with  this  poor  girl.  I  must  pass  it  off  with  levity-treat 
it  as  a  jest.  Isabelle,”  said  he,  playfully,  “  let  me  see  your 
eyes.” 

Conceiving  that  his  object  was  to  test  her  sincerity,  she 
looked  at  him  firmly  in  an  instant.” 

“  And  so  you  reidly  love  me  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  ye», indeed;  1  have  veery  dear  great  lof  for  you  in  i 
my  heart.”  1 

“  Upon  my  honor,  I  feel  highly  flattered.”  ] 

“  Oh,  no !  tere  is  no  flatterie  in  verite.  Indeed,  I  vos  not  I 
a  tall  flatter.” 

“  And,  pray,  how  long  have  I  had  the  honor  of  your  love  ?”  i 
“  Evare,  from  vea  1  deed  know  you  to  see.”  i 

“  Indeed  !  Well,  that  is  strange.  But,  Isabelle,  what  is  ! 
the  charactar  of  your  love  ?  ” 

“  Te  character  ?  I  cannot  tell.  I  nevare  deed  loof  like  I 
tis  lof  beefore.  Oh  !  it  h  happiness— yet  it  is  not :  it  gives  to  j 
me  pleasure,  and  yet  it  does  not ;  it  is  te  supreme — it  is — oh  ! 
it  is  lof!  ” 

“  Now,  suppose,  Isabelle,  that  I  were  married.” 

**  Marry!  oh,  no,  no,  no!  you  are  not  mtwry !” 

But  if  I  were  ?  ” 

“  Vy,  if  you  vere  marry,  it  vill  be  very  terrible  to  me.” 

“  Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  you  would  love  me  no  more  ?  ”  j 
“  No  more  !  Till  evare  and  evare!  I  vill  not  help  it.  But 
no,  no,  you  are  not  marry  a  tall.  I  perceive  by  you  smile  you 
are  not,  vich  is  veery  great  felicity  to  me.”  j 

“  Well,  come,”  said  Stanley,  attempting  to  rise,  "shall  we  j 
dance  the  next  set  ?  ”  j 

"  Yes — yes,”  said  Isabelle;  "but  you  have  quite  forget  to  ' 
tell  to  me  something.”  | 

"  Indeed!  what  have  I  forgotten?  ”  j 

"  You  have  quite  entirely  forget  to  say  you  lof  me.”  | 

"  Well,  that  is  indeed  very  wnmg,  is  it  not?”  ! 

"  But,”  said  Isabelle,  after  a  pause,  "  you  have  nevare  tell  1 
to  me  still.  You  do  not  lof  me?  ” 

"  Love  you  !  how  can  I  resist  ?  I  can’t  but  love  so  sweet 
a  girl.” 

"  But  do  you  lof  mo  vid  de  veritable  of  vich  is  lof — vich  is  j 
true?  Ah!  vy  you  hesitate  ?  vy  you  not  answer  to  me  ?  You 
are — marry  !  Oh  !  tell  to  me  if  it  is  so ;  but  do  not — oh,  do  { 
not  be  cruel  to  say  it  is  if  it  is  not.  Are  you  marry  ?  ” 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,”  said  Stanley:  "  I  am.” 

Isabelle  dropped  her  head, and  was  silent.  The  tears  flow¬ 
ed  fast  though  unheeded  by  her,  and  she  looked  as  if  the  an¬ 
swer  of  Stanley  had  been  death  to  every  hope  she  had  cher¬ 
ished. 

"  Come,  come,”  said  he,  "  why  are  you  so  sad  ?  Because  I 
happen  to  be  married?  Why,  I  hope  to  see  you  married 
soon. 

"  Oh,  nevare  !  You  vill  nevare  see  Isabelle  marry  :  yeu 
vill  nevare  see  Isabelle  more  !  ” 

"  Hark  !  what  is  that?  ”  exclaimed  Stanley,  ns  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  heard  a  loud  scream,  followed  by  cries  which  had  a 
thrilling  effect.  "  Remain  here,  my  girl.  Do  not  be  alarmed. 
I  will  return  to  you  immediately.” 

Isabelle  pressed  his  hand,  and  ho  darted  from  the  room. 
Following  the  sound  of  the  voices,  which  now  became 
more  and  more  loud,  he  soon  entered  the  room  in  which  sup¬ 
per  had  been  laid,  and  which  at  that  time  presented  a  scene 
of  a  character  the  most  lively  and  imposing.  The  tables 
were  turned  upside  down  ;  the  chairs  were  broken;  the  piet- 
glass  was  starred ;  and  the  carpet  was  strewn  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  bottles,  and  saturated  with  wine;  and  while  those  of 
thegnests  by  whom  the  sport  was  enjoyed  were  pulling  others 
back,  and  shouting,  "  Let  them  alone !  ”  the  noble  individual 
who  had  produced  so  much  mirth,  and  his  rival,  whom  at 
supper  he  had  totally  eclipsed,  were  mounted  upon  the  side¬ 
board,  engaged  among  the  glasses  in  the  performance  of  a 
musical  pas  de  duex.  • 

Stanley  at  first  could  not  get  even  a  glance  at  the  principal 
characters  engaged  in  the  scene:  but  having,  by  dint  of  great 
perseverence,  broken  through  a  kind  of  ring,  he  perceived 
two  of  the  red-faced  ladies  devoting  all  their  physical  ener- 


y  dear  great  lof  for  you  in  i  "  I’ll  teach  her  to  run  down  my  girls !  ”  shrieked  the  more 
1  scientific  of  the  two,  who  at  the  moment  aimetl  a  left-hand  sd 
flattered.”  j  blow  at  her  opponent,  whose  cap,  though  nderned  with  pinks, 

verite.  Indeed,  I  vos  not  I  lilies,  and  roses,  and  long  ears  of  corn,  was  so  frightened 
;  that  it  flew  off  her  head.  "  1  ’ll  show  her  the  difference  ! — 
lad  the  honor  of  your  love  ?”  i  1  keep  them  like  ladies,  and  that’s  more  than  some  people  do,” 

'  you  to  see.”  i  and  she  aime<l  another  blow,  which  had  so  poweriul  an  effect 

ve.  But,  Isabelle,  what  is  !  upon  the  face  of  her  opponent,  that  that  lady  considen'il  it 

;  expedient  to  close;  when,  appnrt'ntly  with  malice  aforethought, 

1.  I  nevare  deed  loof  like  j  she  plucked  off  in  an  instant  her  more  scientific  antaeonist’s 
jss — yet  it  is  not:  it  gives  to  1  coi^K re,  consisting  not  onl\  ef  a  violet  turban,  with  three 
it  is  te  supreme — it  is — oh  !  birds  of  paradise  stuck  up  in  front,  but  of  an  elegant,  richly- 

curled,  highly-wrought  peruke!  Oh!  to  the  delicate  and 
I  were  married.”  strictly-private  feelings  of  that  lady  this  was  terrible  indeed, 

ire  not  mtwry !”  and  it  may  net  be  altogether  incorrect  to  mention,  that  with 

her  white  bald  head,  and  her  round  red  face,  thus  completely 
be  very  terrible  to  me.”  unadorned,  she  did  not  look  so  comfortable  fpiite  as  she  did 
u  would  love  me  no  more  ?”  I  before.  Still,  althoagh  she  felt  it  deeply,  while  the  other 
rare!  I  vill  not  help  it.  But  '  shrieked  with  landable  exultntioa,  she  flew  at  her  boldly 
I  perceive  by  you  smile  you  j  again,  and  caught  hold  of  her  hair,  expix-ting  eviilently  a 
:y  to  me.”  j  similar  result,  which  would  have  made  her  comparatively 

ittempting  to  rise,  "shall  we  i  happy;  but  albeit  she  tugged  with  h«‘coming  pr’rseverenco, 

j  she  found  it  so  excessively  natural  that  she  really  began  to 
but  you  have  quite  forget  to  '  deem  herself  conquered,  inasmuch  as  she  felt  that  she  could 

I  not  inflict  upon  the  feelings  of  her  opponent  so  deep  a  wound 
en?  ”  j  ns  that  which  her  opponent  had  inflicted  upon  hers.  So  oat- 

*t  to  say  you  lof  me.”  |  ural  a  fact  is  it  that,  while  she  cared  but  little  about  an  ex- 

ong,  is  it  not?”  !  posure  of  her  moral  defects,  over  which  she  had  control,  she 

sau.se,  "  you  have  nevare  tell  |  could  not  bear  the  exposition  of  those  physical  defects,  over 
”  which  she  had  no  control  whatever;  and  hence,  notwithstand- 

?  I  can’t  but  love  so  sweet  ing  the  enthusiastic  promptings  of  h«r  satellites,  w’ho  really 

gave  her  every  encouragement  to  "go  in  and  win,”  she 
jritable  of  vich  is  lof — vich  is  j  snatched  from  the  ground  her  degraded  coiffnre,  and  rushed 
you  not  answer  to  me?  You  from  the  room,  amidst  loud  roars  of  laughter, 
r  it  is  so;  but  do  not — oh,  do  {  Stanley  now  began  to  feel  convinced  that  some  of  the  per- 
t.  Are  you  marry?  ”  ;  sons  there  assembled  were  not  of  the  most  n'sp«>ctable  caste; 

I  Stanley:  "  I  am.”  but,  without  at  all  dwelling  upon  the  importance  which  ought 

I  was  silent.  The  tears  flow-  to  have  been  attached  to  this  conviction,  he  returned  fo  the 
and  she  looked  as  if  the  an-  ball-room,  with  the  view  of  rejoining  Isal)elle.  He  reached 
to  every  hope  she  had  chcr-  the  couch  on  which  he  had  left  her:  she  had  vanished.  He 

'  inquired  of  those  around:  they  knew  nothing  of  her  depart- 
y  are  you  so  tad?  Because  I  '  are.  He  requested  the  servants  to  search  the  house,  and  they 
I  hope  to  see  you  married  i  did  search ;  they  searchetl  every  room  :  she  was  not  to  be 

j  found.  He  remembered  the  last  words  she  had  uttered  ;  and 
ire  see  Isabelle  marry  :  you  ;  became  apprehensive  of  her  having  madly  rushed  to  self-d-*- 

I  struction.  Ho  wished  that  he  had  not  been  so  candid, \et 
aimed  Stanley,  ns  at  the  mo-  felt  that  he  could  not  be  blamed.  He  inquired  of  Madame 
allowed  by  cries  which  had  a  Poupetier;  he  inquired  of  all  whom  he  met  ;  he  could  i;  -t 
,  my  girl.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  obtain  the  slightest  information.  He  felt  that  during  the  div 
.”  graceful  confusion  she  must  have  escaped  unperceived,  and, 

1  ho  darted  from  the  room.  being  firmly  convinced  that  she  was  lost,  he  changed  his  dress, 
voices,  which  now  became  and  left  the  bouse,  with  her  last  words  ringing  in  his  ears, 
itered  the  room  in  which  sup-  “  You  will  never  see  Isabelle  married  :  you  will  never  see 
,  that  time  presented  a  scene  Isabelle  more  !  ” 


CITAPTER  XV.... Stanley  dreams  of  Isabelle,  w  th  whose  name 
Amalia  thereby  becomes  acquainted. 

Stanley  had  no  sooner  left  the  house  than  it  struck  him  that 
he  was  bound  by  every  charitable  feeling  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  residence  of  Isabelle.  And  yet,  where  did  she 
reside?  How  could  he  ascertain?  He  might  perhaps  from 
Madame  Poupetier;  but  how  extremely  incorrect  it  would 
appear  if  he  applied  to  her  then.  And  even  if  he  did  apply, 
and  the  application  were  successful,  he  could  net,  with  even 
the  semblance  of  propriety,  call  at  that  hour  upon  Isabelle; 
and  even  if  he  did  call,  and  found  that  she  had  reached  homo 
in  safety,  he  of  course  would  be  unable  to  see  her  to  dissuade 
her  ffrom  any  desperate  act  she  might  contemplate.  And 


gies,  with  the  view  of  getting  as  much  satisfaction  out  of  each  j  if  he  found  that  she  had  not  rettirned,  what  would  he  do  then? 


other  as  possible,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  respectively  backed.  One  of  these  ladies  stiuck 
out  like  a  man  quite  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  fairly ; 
but  the  other,  though  incomparably  less  scientific,  did  with 
her  talons  the  greatest  amount  of  execution.  They  were 
both  in  a  state  in  which  ladies  ought  never  to  wish  to  be, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  love  their  lords ;  and  being  so,  the 
highest  object  of  each  was  to  damage  the  countenance  of  the 
other  as  much  as  she  comfortably  could. 

"Pray — pray,  put  an  end  to  it, — pray  !  ”  exclamied  Ma¬ 
dame  Poupetier,  with  an  expression  of  agony.  "  Oh,  the 
reputation  of  my  house ! — the  reputation  of  my  house  !  ” 

Stanley,  on  being  thus  appealed  to,  at  once  interfered,  but 


Puzzled  by  the  various  promptings  of  prudence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  inclination  on  the  other,  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  a 
state  of  irresolution  the  most  absolute,  until  a  cab  d  rew  to¬ 
wards  him,  when  he  entered  it  mechanically,  and  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  home. 

Amelia,  who  w'oald  never  retire  until  he  returned,  had  for 
hours  been  waiting  most  anxiously  for  him.  She  had  been  in 
tears.  She  had  endeavored  to  believe  that  it  was  wrong  to 
be  sad,  and  that  her  grief  had  its  origin  in  selfishness  !  still 
she  could  not  help  grieving;  the  tears  would  continue  to  flow. 
The  very  moment,  however,  Stanley  returned,  she  hastened 
to  remove  every  thing  indicative  of  sadness,  and  looked  cheer¬ 
ful  and  happy,  and  smiled  with  her  wonted  sweetness.  Nor 
was  this  hypocrisy.  If  even  it  had  been,  it  might  perhaps  be 
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held  to  have  been  venial ;  but  it  wai  not.  She  did  feel  happy 
on  hia  return  ;  her  smile  of  gladness  was  sincere ;  and  when 
she  flew  at  once  to  meet  and  embrace  him,  she  but  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  her  heart. 

“  Have  you  passed  a  pleasant  evening,  my  love?”  she  in¬ 
quired. 

”  Yes— yes,”  replied  Stanley;  “  very  pleasant— considering  i 
tliat  my  Amelia  was  not  with  me.” 

”  You  wish  me  to  believe  that  you  do  not  flatter?  ”  said 
Amelia,  with  a  playful  expression.  ”  Well,  well,  1  do  believe 
it.  Oh  yes;  if  I  did  not,  I  should  doubt  your  sincerity.  But 
why  are  you  not  cheerful?  I  am  with  you  now  !  ” 

“  I  only  feel  fatigued,”  replied  Stanley,  passing  his  hand 
languidly  over  his  eyes. 

“  Y'ou  must  be,  I  am  sure.  Y^ou  shall  have  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  then  for  a  long  sweet  sleep.” 

Stanley  looked  at  Amelia,  and  drew  a  comparison  between 
her  and  Isabtdle,  of  which  the  result  was  unhappily  in  favorof 
the  latter.  Isabelle  was  more  strikingly  lieautiful  than  Ame¬ 
lia.  It  would  indeed  have  Ix'en  impossible  forher  to  have  been 
more  gentle,  more  elegant  or  more  amiable;  but  Iter  features 
were  mure  regular,  she  possessed  more  beauty,  which  has  in 
all  cases  an  undue  influenc.«  when  the  comparison  is  merely 
superficial.  This  result,  however,  failed  to  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  then.  The  endearing  fondness  of  Amelia,  which  was 
ever  most  conspicuous  when  his  spirits  were  most  depressed, 
caused  him  to  f<‘el  that  he  in  reality  possessed  a  jewel  which 
could  not  be  too  highly  valued,  lie  became  therefoi'e  speed¬ 
ily  reconciled  ;  and,  after  reproaching  himself  fur  having  en¬ 
tertained  for  an  instant  a  wish  that  he  had  not  been  married, 
ho  returned  those  endearments  which  had  Iteen  lavished  upon  | 
him  by  Amelia,  and  thus  rendered  her  perfectly  happy. 

On  retiring  to  rest,  the  effect  of  the  excitement  of  the  scene 
he  had  just  quitted  was  that  of  inducing  immediate  sleep;  but 
the  circumstances  connected  with  what  he  considered  the 
chief  feature  of  that  scene  efiectually  prevented  his  sleep  being 
calm.  He  was  haunted  by  Isabelle.  In  imagination  he  saw 
her  before  him  ;  now  w  ith  a  phial  to  her  lips,  tlien  with  a  dag¬ 
ger  at  her  heart,  and  anon  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from 
which  he  tried  to  snatch  her  in  vain.  He  seemed  flxed  to 
the  earth;  he  could  nut  stir.  He  called  to  her;  she  heeded 
him  not.  There  she  stood,  looking  more  lovely  than  ever,  in 
a  position  of  imminent  peril,  while  he  had  not  the  power  to 
mave  a  single  step  with  the  view  of  saving  her  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  Again  he  called:  she  heard  him,  but  shrieked,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  felt  himself  fixed  to  the  earth  still ;  but  pre¬ 
sently  a  white  mist  arose  from  the  gulf  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  and  when  the  wind  had  dispelled  it,  he  saw  her  upon 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  again.  He  now  experienced  the 
same  feelings  of  terror  as  Irefore,  and  again  she  dashed  off, 
and  again  tlie  mist  restored  her ;  yet  so  desperately  intent  j 
upon  ilestructiondid  she  appear,  that  she  dashed  ufl' again  and 
again,  but  as  often  as  she  did  so  the  mist  reinstated  her  al¬ 
most  instantaneously  upon  the  brink.  She  seemed  unhurt ; 
but  his  apprehensions  for  her  safety  were  dreadful,  and  they 
increased  every  lime  she  appeared.  And  thus  throughout  the 
night  was  he  tortured,  writhing  to  break  h's  imaginary  bonds, 
but  finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  move  an  inch  towards 
her  whom  he  panted  to  save. 

In  the  moraing,  therefore,  he  did  not  feel  greatly  refreshed; 
but  he  rose  at  the  usual  hour,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  ail 
that  ho  had  in  imagination  seen,  and  reflected  upon  each  cir¬ 
cumstance  as  gravely  as  if  the  wliole  had  in  reality  occurred. 
While  engaged  in  these  reflections,  Amelia  watched  the  pe¬ 
culiar  expression  of  his  countenance  closely,  and  while  at 
breakfast  said,  in  a  playful  manner, 

“  Who  is  Isabelle  ?  ” 

Stanley  started  at  the  question,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
cheeka  as  he  echoed,  “Isabelle!” — for  he  thought  it  very 
strange  that  Amelia  should  put  such  a  question  at  su«h  a 
time,  and  half  suspected  that  some  kind  friend  had  informed 
her  of  certain  circumstances,  of  which  she  might  as  well  have 
been  kept  in  ignorance.  “  Isabelle  !  ”  he  repeated.  “  What 
Isabelle  ?  ” 

“Why,  the  Isabelle! — the  little  Isabelle! — the  Isabelle 
whom  you  so  often  addressed  in  your  sleep.” 

“Oh!  I  recollect!  ”  cried  Stanley,  smiling;  for  he  really 
felt  very  much  relieved.  “Isabelle! — I  remember! — Of 
course ! — I  suppose  I  must  introduce  you  to  little  Isabelle. 

Oh  !  she  is  such  a  beautilul  creature,  if  the  vision  be  faithful.” 

“  The  vision  ?  But  do  you  not  know  her  ?  ” 

“  Know  her!  Why,  she  is  to  bo  my  second!  The  sweet¬ 
est  little  dear  you  ever  beheld !  Such  eyes ! — such  hair ! —  ^ 


such  ancles!  And  yet — no — her  dress  was  too  long  ;  I  did 
not  see  her  ancles ;  but  I  am  sure  they  are  beautifully  turned. 
And  then  she  loves  me  so  dearly !  Ok !  I  must  introduce  you 
to  my  Isabelle  !  ” 

This  Stanley  thought  very  ingenious.  Had  he  pretended 
not  to  know  her,  he  conceived  he  might  have  done  it  with 
sufficient  gaucherie  to  excite  suspicion  ;  but,  by  affecting  to 
know  and  to  admire  her,  he  imagined  that  the  thing  would  be 
regarded  as  a  jest.  And  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture — as  a 
jest  it  was  regarded ;  for  the  perception  of  Amelia  was  so 
acute,  that  she  felt  it  to  be  very  unlikely  he  would  make  any 
such  acknowledgment  if  in  reality  it  were  so.  Whether  la¬ 
dies  in  general  are  thus  deceived,  while  priding  themselves 
upon  this  peculiar  acuteness  of  perception,  is  a  point  which 
has  yet  to  be  establisbed ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  describe 
this  as  being  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Amelia,  who  believed 
that  Isabelle  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  which 
was  precisely  the  belief  that  Stanley  wished  to  inspire.  Lest, 
however,  any  slight  feeling  of  jealousy  should  linger,  he  would 
not  allow  the  matter  to  rest  even  here.  He  explained  to  her 
how  ardently  he  loved  Isabelle,  dwelt  upon  the  beautiful  soft¬ 
ness  of  her  lips,  lauded  the  luxuriance  of  her  ringlets,  de¬ 
scribed  her  figure  as  being  sylph-like  in  the  extreme  ;  indeed, 
he  depicted  so  lovely  a  creature,  and  declared  his  passion  for 
her  in  terms  so  warm,  that  Amelia  at  length  thought  it  an 
excellent  jest,  and  the  subject  became  one  of  infinite  merri¬ 
ment. 

Breakfast,  however,  was  no  sooner  at  an  end  than  Stanley’s 
thoughts  assumed  a  more  serious  character.  He  knew  not 
how  to  act.  Isabellu  he  believed  to  be  a  virtuous  good  girl, 
and  he  was  therefore  most  anxious  for  her  safety.  And  yet, 
ought  he  to  ascertain  her  residence  and  call  upon  her?  Could 
he  as  a  man,  under  the  circumstances,  justify  the  pursuit  of 
such  a  course  ?  She  loved  him — of  that  he  felt  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  ;  but  what  object  could  he  hoj>e  to  attain  by  calling  ? 
It  might  increase,  but  could  not  diminish,  her  unhappiness  ; 
and  what  right  had  he  to  sport  with  her  feelings?  He  was 
bound  by  every  honorable  principle  to  do  nothing  calculated 
to  augment  her  wretchedness,  and  the  probability  was  that 
neglect  would  work  a  cure. 

In  this  strain  ho  argued  with  himself  fur  a  coxsiderable  time; 
and  although  he  felt  anxious,  most  anxious,  to- ascertain  if  she 
were  safe,  he  eventually  made  up  his  mind  not  to  call. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  ...In  which  the  Widow’s  designs  upon  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  Sir  William’s  designs  upon  Stanley,  are  developed. 

This  being  the  auspicious  day  appointed  for  her  party,  the 
widow  was  excessively  busy  all  the  morning ;  and,  as  her 
primary  object  was  to  astonish  Sir  William,  every  thing  daz¬ 
zling  in  her  possession  was  displayed  in  a  style  the  most 
chaste  and  superb.  She  scorned,  however,  to  depend  upon 
the  display  of  her  wealth  solely ;  her  faitli  in  the  power  of 
her  personal  charms  was  of  an  extremely  high  order ;  and 
hence,  after  having  arranged  the  inanimate  auxiliaries  in  the 
most  startling  manner  passible,  and  given  the  most  minute 
and  conflicting  instructions  to  the  servants,  she  proceeded  to 
embellish  those  personal  charms, — and  perhaps  there  never 
was  such  a  job!  Everything  calculated  to  add  fascination  to 
nature  was  put  in  requisition.  The  taste  of  her  maid  was  in 
each  particular  instance  repudiated.  In  reality  the  girl  had 
no  taste,  and  such  being  the  afflicting  state  of  things,  the  wi¬ 
dow  had  it  all  her  own  w'ay ;  and  therefore,  when  the  jwhole 
scheme  l^d  been  accomplished,  she  certainly  did  feel,  and  that 
strongly,  that  if  in  this  world  any  lady  ever  looked  the  thing, 
she  did  !  Characteristically  illustrated  at  each  grand  point, 
and  jewelled  after  the  fashion  she  most  approved, — “  Well, 
really,  now,”  she  observed,  as  she  accosted  herself  familiarly, 
“what  can  be  said  against  the  appearance  of  Lady  Worm- 
well  !  ’’—for,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  that  she 
should  thus  continue  to  harp  upon  “  Lady  Wormwell,”  it  is  a 
fact  that  she  felt  that  the  title  became  her,  and  that  she  had 
been  formed  to  do  honor  to  the  title. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  foreseeing  that  she  might  on 
this  particular  occasion  bo  at  her  toilet  a  little  longer  than 
usual,  she  began  to  dress  early ;  for  no  sooner  had  she  taken 
the  lingering  look  alluded  to  than  Sir  William  arrived.  It 
were  folly  to  attempt  to  disguise  from  the  world  that  she  did 
at  this  moment  feel  fluttered.  It  was  a  moment  of  deep  in¬ 
terest,  certainly ;  and  yet,  why  sliduld  she  be  so  tremulous? 
Why  should  her  heart  beat  so  ?  Why  should  she  thus  catch 
her  braatb,  and  turn  faint  ?  She  sat  down  to  answ'er  these 
questions  composedly ;  but,  as  Sir  William’s  arrival  was  now 
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olKcmlly  announced,  she  started  up  and  took  a  deep  inspira* 
lion.  All  her  courac'e  was  required,  and  she  promptly  sum¬ 
moned  all,— directed  her  carriage  to  be  seut  for  Stanley  and 
Amelia,  which  she  had  deferred  expressly,  in  order  that  she 
and  Sir  William  might  have  half  an  hour’s  sweet  conversation 
alone,— -took  anotlier  smiling  glance  at  her  |>eculiarly  graceful 
person, — found  matters  all  right  aud  imposing, — and  then  at 
once  proceeded  to  receive  Sir  William  in  a  style  which  she 
lolt  his  heart  could  not  resist.  What  delight  she  expresse«l, 
what  joy  she  depicted,  may  be  conceived.  Hut  how  droll 
were  her  sensations  !  She  trembled  like  a  foolish  little  bird ! 
\et  how  sweet  is  the  love  which  a  title  inspires  !  wbat  beauti¬ 
ful  feelings  it  engenders  !  It  is  almost  us  pure  and  incorru{>- 
tible  as  that  which  is  solely  created  by  weuitb.  Happy 
widow.'  She  felt  this  love  deeply;  and  hence,  although  she 
had  a  trembling  hand,  she  displayed  a  sweet  smile,  and  was 
moreover  to  fussy  I  Sir  William  Indore  conceiverl  that  she 
was  aiming  at  something;  but  her  great  design  now  became 
palpable.  He  saw  through  it  all ;  but  he  was  not  by  any 
means  displeased.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  seem  lluttered,  and  really  enjoyed  the  thing  rather  than  not ; 
for  although  he  was  unmarried,  and  being  comparatively  poor, 
had  no  great  contempt  fwr  wealth,  he  had  certainly  not  the 
most  remote  idea  of  entering  into  anything  like  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  widow,  albeit  it  must  b«;  confessed  that  few 
ladies  of  large  dimensions  could  have  looked  mere  unique. 
Hut  he  humored  her  fancy,  and  made  her  believe  that  he  was 
not  insensible  to  her  char.os,  because,  among  other  things,  he 
imagined  that  she  might  l>e  made  useful,  under  circumstances 
of  a  pecuniary  nature,  the  force  of  which  few  men  knew  much 
better  than  himself.  Ho  therefore  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  and  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  brilliant  dis¬ 
course  of  thu  fasoinuting  widow,  who  was  so  extremely  com¬ 
municative,  and  managed  to  explain  the  precise  character  of 
her  position  with  so  much  delicacy  and  taut,  that,  by  the  time 
the  carriage  drew  up  with  Stanley  and  Amelia,  he  had  become, 
unsolicited,  master  of  the  whole  mutter. 

'*  You  kept  us  waiting  long  enough,  1  hope  !  ”  cried  Stanley, 
as  ho  entered.  "  1  thought  that  you  were  not  going  to  send 
for  us  at  all.” 

“  Upon  my  woril  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear;  but  this  watch  of 
mine  is  really  u  very  sad  tlec«uver.” 

“  Why,  wear  it,  then  ?  Why  not  have  one  that  will  cor¬ 
rect  time  ?” 

“  Well,  well,  do  n’t  be  angry,  my  love.  1  am  sorry  it  ha^t- 
penod.  It  shall  not  occur  again.” 

This  dialogue,  short  as  it  was,  discovered  to  Sir  W  illiam  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  He  saw  Stanley’s  influence  at  a  glance, 
and  at  the  monaent  conceived  a  project  fur  enriching  himself. 
This  project  must,  however,  be  left  for  the  present.  It  was 
not  then  even  in  conception  matured  ;  and,  as  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  its  execution,  he  troubled  himself  no  more  about  it 
then,  but  continued  to  converse  on  ephemeial  topics  with 
Amelia,  (who  could  not  help  fancying  that  when  sin;  entered 
he  pressed  her  hand  witli  rather  remarkable  warmth,)  until 
dinner  was  announced. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  well.  It  was  very  recherche, 
and  very  well  managed.  Sir  W  illiam  was  kSir  Williamed  t<* 
bis  heart’s  content,  and  nothing  but  smiles  and  gooil  humor 
prevailed. 

A  variety  of  subjects  were  touchrd  upon  slightly ;  but  at 
length  one  arose  which  had  reference  to  the  moral  tendency 
of  exposing  vice.  The  widow  expressed  a  deci.ie«l  «)pin'oii, 
that  virtue  alone  must  he  portrayed  to  i:i<luco  a  high  appreci¬ 
ation  of  virtue;  and  Sir  William,  as  a  inaltcr  of  courtesy, 
agreed  with  her,  and  contended,  that  if  tlio  vicious  were  un¬ 
known,  their  example  could  not  be  followed,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  much  to  the  point,  clear,  and  very  conclusive.  Stanley, 
however,  was  not  content  with  tliis,  and  hence  inquir>  d  of  Sir 
William  if  he  objected  to  the  system  of  guarding  the  virtuous 
against  the  practices  of  the  vicious. 

“  Decidedly  not,”  returned  Sir  William.  “  I  would  guaid 
them  at  every  point,  by  placing  before  their  eyes  constantly 
and  exclusively  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  virtue.” 

^  “  Precisely,”  observetl  the  widow.  “Oi  all  guards,  virtue 
is  the  strongest.” 

“  But  by  simply  doing  that,”  said  Stanley,  wiilioul  noticing 
the  widow’s  remarkable  observation,  “  i  apprehenil  you  would 
leave  them  unguarded.  The  inexperienced  must  be  taught 
what  to  abhor,  as  well  ns  what  to  admire;  what  to  shun,  as 
well  us  what  to  embrace.  Aud  the  beauty  of  virtue  is  never 
so  conspicuous  as  when  contrasted  with  llio  deformity  of 
vice.” 
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Teach  men  to  be  virtuous,”  rejoined  Sir  William,  “and 
they  require  to  know  nothing  of  vice.” 

“  Hut  how  are  they  to  avoid  tlie  snares  laid  for  them  by  the 
vicious  1” 

“  Experience  w  ill  soon  enable  them  to  do  that.” 

“  Hut  whose  exjHTience?  Their  own,  or  the  ex|>erience  of 
others  ?  We  cannot  be  secim*  in  our  own  exjH'rience,  and 
hence  to  the  inexpi*rienced  an  exposition  of  vice  is  a  blessing. 
Uur  own  exjMTience  cunnut  guide  us;  wo  must  not  be  lelt  to 
it  alone.  It,  for  example,  a  young  and  lovely  creature  should 
fall,  ought  we  not  to  desiTibie  the  villanous  meaas  by  w  hich 
her  fall  was  accoiaplisluHl,  that  others  may  avoid  them  T  ‘  No !  ’ 
exclaims  pseudo-morality.  ‘  That  young  fallen  creature  was 
left  to  her  own  experience.  Had  she  Ih^mi  permitted  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others,  she  might  still  have  been  virtuous, 
— still  pure, — still  the  pride  of  her  home, — a  blessing  to  her 
family, — the  solare  of  those  w  hose  hearts  sUe  may  hate  broken; 
but  having  merely  her  own  experience  to  guide  her,  she  was 
ensnared,  aiul  her  eXfterience  must,  forsooth,  not  be  imparted 
to  others.  No;  they,  in  turn,  must  learn  by  their  own  e.\j>«- 
rience  tot>!  Society  would  bo  wrecked  if  the  virtuous  and 
honorable  were  not  constantly  warned,  by  the  t'xjK'rieiice  of 
others,  against  those  by  whom  vice  and  dishonor  are  prac¬ 
tised.  How  are  we  to  shun  that  of  which  we  are  unconscious  f 
How  are  we  to  frustrate  the  tlesigns  of  the  villain,  if  we  art? 
kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  those  designs  1  How  are  the  young, 
however  exemplary  and  amiable,  to  avoid  the  specious  ii«*eply- 
luid  schemes  of  the  s^-ducer,  if  the  arts  of  seduction  arc  kept 
out  of  view  ?  They  must  be  warned;  and  as  tliey  can  be  el- 
fectually  warned  only  by  the  experivnee  of  others,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  experience  should  not  be  withheld.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all,  whether  in  private  conversation,  in  moral  disquisi¬ 
tions,  or  in  histories  which  amuse  while  they  instruct,  to  por¬ 
tray  the  deformities  of  vice  with  the  view  of  rendering  more 
apparent  the  beauties  of  virtue.” 

it  certainly  did  nut  require  all  this  to  convince  Sir  William 
Wormwcll,  that  if  vice  were  n  )t  expose*!,  our  social  system 
would  soon  he  ilestroyed ;  hut  having  the  opposite  side,  to 
please  the  widow,  he  felt  hound  to  fight  her  battle  until  she 
was  perfi'Clly  satisfied,  when  —  jK'rceiving  his  occupation 
as  her  champion  gone — he  observed  with  a  smile,  tliat  ha 
thought  Stanley  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Church.  This 
acute  observutiuii  was  very  much  approvetl  by  the  widow,  w  ho 
began  to  think  so  too;  while  Amelia  was  delighted  with  her 
Stanley,  which  is  not  very  marvellous,  consulering  how  easily 
affectionate  an«l  intelligimt  wives  are  by  such  means  charmed 
by  their  husbands.  All  were  tliereforr*  well  content;  and 
wlien  Sir  William  had  coven'd  his  retreat  by  observing  that 
the  grand  point  was  to  describe  the  caroar  of  the  vicious,  so 
that  none  might  either  sympathise  w  ith  them  or  wish  to  follow 
their  example,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  turf. 

“  Of  course  you  go  to  Epsnm  1  ”  said  Sir  William. 

“  I  scarcely  know,”  replied  Stanley.  “  I  liavo  not  even 
given  it  a  thought.” 

“  Then  you  have  no  favorite  horse  in  the  Derby  ?  ” 

“  I  don ’t  even  know  the  name  of  any  one  that  bus  been 
entered.  In  fact,  my  knowledge  of  the  turf  is  excee*lingly 
limited.” 

“  In  that  case,  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to  bet  only  w  ith 
friends.” 

“  Would  it  not  Ikj  as  well,”  suggested  Amelia,  “  to  ahstuin 
from  belting  altogether  1  ” 

“  Deci<le*Jly,”  replie<l  Sir  William.  “  Hut  man,  fnnn  tlw; 
highest  to  the  lowest,  who  rake  the  slightest  interest  in  a  race, 
will  bet.  The  impulse  is  irre-istihle.  If  even  they  have 
nothing  at  stake,  they  cannot  avoid  wi<>liiiig  that  a  c«'ruiii 
horse  may  win,  and  that  is  sutlicient  to  pioinpt  them  to  hack 
that  wish,  if  they  liappen  to  have  any  one  to  l>et  with.  It  is, 
however,  folly  for  the  inexjH.‘iieiiced  to  bet  with  any  but 
friends.” 

“  Hut  when  are  the  races?  ”  imjuiredlhe  widow’. 

“  Next  Weilnesday  is  the  grand  day.” 

“Oh,  I  should  like  go  dearly  !  I  never  was  at  a  rate  in  my 
life.  I  am  sure  I  should  enjity  it  above  all  things.  Should  n’t 
you,  my  love  1  ” 

“I  should  indeed,”  returned  Amelia.  “  I’apa  tiM>k  me 
down  last  year,  and  I  was  to  much  delighted !  You  can 
scarerdy  imagine  w  hat  m  lively  scene  it  is.” 

“  Well,  suppose,  then,  Stanley  were  u»  take  us  ^  ”  said  the 
widow,  who,  after  smiling  sweetly  at  Sir  William,  added, 
“  you,  I  presume,  arc  engaged  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  1  have  no  particuiar  engagement.” 

I  “  Ob,  it  would  be  so  delightful  if  you  would  go  with  us !  ’’ 
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“  I  assure  you  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure. 
What  say  you  7  ”  he  added,  addressing  Stanley. 

"  Oh !  /am  quite  agreeable.” 

“  There  's  a  good  creature !  ”  cried  Amelia.  “  We  will 
not  be  the  slightest  trouble  to  you.  You  can  have  your  own 
horses  down  there,  as  papa  and  Albert  bad,  and  ride  about  as 
you  please.” 

“  Kxactly.”  said  the  widow.  “  Yoa  can  send  them  forward, 
and  we  can  all  go  down  together  in  my  carriage.  We  shall 
be  so  comfortable  and  so  happy!” 

It  was  accordingly  thus  arranged,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  most  agreeably;  but  the  greatest  amount 
of  delight  was  experienced  by  the  widow,  who  then  felt  as 
certain  of  being  Lady  Wormwell  as  if  a  formal  declaration 
had  already  been  made.  This  Sir  William,  of  course,  per¬ 
ceived,  and  took  especial  care  to  give  strength  and  depth  to 
that  feeling,  conceiving  it  to  be  essential  to  the  due  execution 
of  that  scheme  of  which  th«  outline  may  as  well  be  explained. 
He  saw  that  Stanley  was  on  the  high-road  to  ruin  ;  that  he 
derived  all  the  means  he  had  of  travelling  that  road  from  the 
widow ;  and  that  her  wealth  would  be  thereby  most  sensibly 
diminished,  if,  indeed,  it  were  net  wholly  absorbed.  He 
therefonr  put  it  to  himself  whether  he  ought  to  sufl'er  so  golden 
an  opportunity  to  slip.  In  a  pecaniary  sense  he  was  not  in  a 
good  position :  but  he  felt  that  he  might  retrieve  himself  by 
a  little  ingenuity,  and  the  only  question  was, — Could  he  do  it 
in  the  way  proposed  with  honor?  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  answer  this  question  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
to  himself ;  but  he  did  so  eventually  thus: — 

“We  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances;  circumstances 
governs  all  our  actions.  Is  not  therefore  non-resistance  venial 
when  circumstances  surround  us  in  the  shape  of  temptations 
to  acts  which  in  a  strict  sense  partake  of  the  character  of 
dishonor?  Besides,  the  means  I  propose  to  employ  are 
means  which  the  world  calls  “  honorable,”  and  none  can  be 
disgraced  by  the  employment  of  those  means  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  Why,  then,  should  not  I,  by  those  “  honorable” 
means  enrich  myself?  If  this  fortune  is  to  be  lost,  why 
should  not  I  win  it  ?  I  will :  and  while  doing  so  defy  the 
world  to  say  that  I  violated  in  any  single  instance  its  own 
code  of  honor.” 

By  this  ingenious  species  of  ratiocination  he  tranquilised 
his  conscience,  and  having  laid  the  basis  of  success  by  appear¬ 
ing  as  amiable  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  widow,  who  was 
in  raptures,  he  left  for  the  night. 

CHAPTER  XVII.... Bob  makes  a  discovery  which  is  calculated  to 

be  highly  advantageous. 

As  it  has  been  already  placed  on  record  that,  in  consequence 
of  Stanley’s  departure  from  the  park  before  the  friends  of  the 
lady  whom  he  had  rescued  had  time  to  express  their  grati¬ 
tude,  Bob  felt  that  he  had  been  to  a  sensible  extent  victim- 
ired,  it  may  now  without  any  impropriety  be  stated  that,  as 
he  could  not  suppress  this  purely  natural  feeling,  ho  had  been 
ever  since  looking  out  fur  the  old  groom  with  unparalleled 
sharpness  and  zeal.  His  expt'Ctation  of  meeting  with  that 
ancient  individual  had  been  particularly  lively  and  strong;  his 
object  being  to  impart  to  the  friends  ol  that  lady  through  him 
the  fact  that  Stanley  was  the  person  by  whom  the  gallant  ac¬ 
tion  was  performed ;  for,  being  a  pure  and  faithful  servant,  he 
held  it  to  be  a  pity  tliatthey  should  remain  in  utter  ignorance 
of  him  who  was  justly  and  so  eminently  entitled  to  their 
thanks. 

He  had,  however,  been  signally  unsuccessful  in  his  search. 
He  bad  described  with  artistical  fervor  the  chief  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  animated  piece  of  antiquity  in  question  to  every 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  the  honor  of  being  acquainted ; 
but,  as  they  were  unable  to  give  him  any  spetutic  clue  to  the 
di?«cuvery  of  the  ancient,  he  felt  quite  at  a  loss  ;  for  he  did 
not  conceive  it  to  be  strictly  correct  to  advertise  him  in  the 
Hue  and  Cry,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  public  papers,  although 
ho  would  with  much  willingness  have  ofl'ered  a  reward  of  live 
shillings  for  his  apprehension,  to  be  paid  on  conviction  of  his 
being  the  stme  man. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  been  grievously  disappointed  in 
spirit  in  divers  instances  in  which  he  had  made  sure  of  having 
the  honor  to  run  him  down.  Bob  nobly  scorned  to  give  the 
thing  up:  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  old  gentleman  at  some  perioit  some¬ 
where;  and  to  show  the  rather  extraordinary  correctness  of 
this  conjecture,  it  w  ill  be  necessary  to  explain  that  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Stanley  and  Amelia  had  started  to  meet  Sir  Wil- 
•  lam  at  the  widow’s,  he  miraculously  beheld,  as  ho  was  w  alk¬ 


ing  down  Regent  street  to  have  an  hour’s  private  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  friend,  the  identical  individual  on  horseback,  be¬ 
hind  a  lady  who  really  looked  very  much  indeed  like  the  one 
who  had  been  so  providentially  preserved. 

In  an  instant  Bob  knew  him.  He  could  not  be  mistaken. 

I  He  could  have  sworn  conscientiously  to  his  being  the  same 
;  man.  But  then,  what  was  he  to  do?  They  were  trotting 
i  rather  briskly ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  groom  to  his  mis- 
;  tress  was  so  remarkable  that  he  really  could  net  speak  to 
!  him  then  with  any  degree  of  convenience.  He  could  there- 
I  fore  pursue  but  one  course,  and  that  course  he  did  pursue. 

I  He  started  olT  with  the  inflexible  determination  not  to  lose 
'  sight  of  them,  seeing  that  he  felt  at  least  two  sovereigns  ail 
but  in  his  pocket.  He  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  they 
i  resided  in  May-Fair,  or  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  and,  as  they 
turned  up  Piccadilly,  he  darted  after  them  with  joy,  although 
he  found  it  excessively  hot.  They  passed  Bond  street  and 
Sackville  street, — which,  of  course,  was  jast  what  he  expect¬ 
ed  ;  but  then  they  dashed  up  to  the  Park, — which  did  by  no 
means  meet  his  views;  and  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
privately  to  himself  an  innocent  wish  that  it  had  been  other¬ 
wise.  There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it,  although  it  was 
very  sultry.  He  still  kept  on,  resolved  not  to  be  beaten;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  found  the  perspiration  becoming 
unpleasantly  profuse.  It  is,  however,  the  spirit  which  sus¬ 
tains  a  man  under  circumstances  of  an  adverse  character:  it 
is  that  which  enables  him  to  overcome  difficulties,  under  which 
he  would  else  of  necessity  sink.  Bob  highly  appreciated  this 
i  profound  philosophical  fact;  and  hence  would  not  permit  his 
!  manly  spirit  to  Hag.  Still  he  thought  it  very  hard,  for  he  felt 
very  warm  and  uncomfortable  as  the  conviction  flashed  vivid¬ 
ly  across  his  brain,  that,  instead  of  the  lady  being  on  her  way 
home,  as  he  had  fondly  conceived,  she  had  in  reality  but  just 
come  out;  and,  when  he  took  into  calm  consideration  the 
character  of  ladies  in  the  aggregate,  he  thought  it  extremely 
I  probable  that  Heaven  only  knew  when  she  meant  to  return. 

I  He,  notwithstanding  all  this,  disdained  to  lose  sight  of  her, 
but  still  kept  on  running;  and,  as  he  ran,  an  infinite  variety 
I  of  ideas  kept  darting  into  his  head,  and  darting  out  again, 
j  There  w'as,  however,  one  which  made  a  short  slay,  and  this 
I  was,  that  if  he  went  back  to  the  gate  he  should  be  just  as 
secure  a*  if  he  ran  round  the  ring.  But  then,  he  asked  him- 
!  self  how  he  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tell  that  she  would 
not  go  out  at  one  of  the  other  gates  ?  This  was  a  question 
to  w  hich  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer ;  and,  as  at  the 
moment  the  ghosts  of  two  sovereigns,  as  if  to  warn  him,  flit- 
<  ted  grimly  before  his  imagination,  he  felt  strongly  that  it 
I  would  not  do  at  all  to  leave  any  thing  to  chance,  although  he 
I  had  a  horrid  notion  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  tha 
;  game  alive  much  longer,  seeing  that  he  actually  did  feel  as 
I  nearly  as  possible  exhausted. 

I  Having  passed  Cumberland  Gate,  the  lady,  with  great  con- 
[  sidcration,  walked  her  horse,  which  Bob  held  to  be  a  bless- 
I  ing,  and  was  very  thankful  for  it.  It  enabled  him  to  recover 
his  breath  a  little;  when,  perceiving  that  all  was  quite  safe, 
he  took  a  short  cut  back,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  with  sur¬ 
passing  firmness  upan  his  object,  and  being  prepared  to  dart 
after  her  if  she  offered  to  tuiTi;  but,  happily  for  him,  no  such 
offer  was  made.  Gracefully  and  deliberately  she  came  along 
the  drive,  and  at  length  passed  into  Piccadilly. 

At  this  point  Bob  tried  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  an¬ 
cient  gr(*om,  w  ho  happened  to  be  a  greater  distance  behind 
his  mistn-ss  than  usual  ;  but  that  gentleman,  being  absorbed 
!  in  his  own  private  reflections,  failed  to  notice  him  ;  a  circum- 
j  stance  which  Bub  did  not  care  much  about ;  for,  in  the  first 
I  place,  ho  w  as  not  in  a  At  state  to  speak  to  any  one  having  the 
[  slightest  pretensions  to  respectability ;  in  the  second,  he 
I  could  not  have  held  any  lengthened  conversation  with  him 
then;  and  in  the  third,  he  imagined  that  there  could  not  be 
two  strictly  rational  opinions  about  his  being  able  now  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  residence  with  ease.  Under  these  {teculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  therefore,  he  continued  to  follow  them;  and,  al¬ 
beit  from  Park  Lane  to  Burlington  Arcade  the  lady  caused 
him  to  run  with  great  vvlocity,  he  was  Hrmly  determined  that 
it  never  should  be  said  after  all  that  ho  gave  in.  From  Bur- 
1  lington  Arcade  to  the  Circus  they  proceeded  very  coolly ;  but 
they  dashed  off’  again  u[)  Regent  street,  where  several  indi¬ 
viduals  of  Bob’s  acquaintance  turned  to  marvel  what  on  earth 
it  could  be  which  caused  him  to  run  at  such  an  ungentleman- 
ly  rate.  He  stopped  not,  however,  to  explain ;  but  kept  on 
with  great  spirit  until  the  lady  cantered  calmly  over  Oxford 
street,  at  which  i»oint  his  heart  sank  within  him. 

)  “  Is  it  possible,”  thought  he,  “  that  she  is  going  to  have  a 
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turn  in  the  Regent’s  Park  ?  ”  As  she  passe«l  Laugham 
Church  he  held  it  to  be  very  possible;  but,  just  as  he  was 
putting  it  to  himself — first,  whether  he  was  able  to  hold  out;  | 
and,  second,  whether,  if  even  he  had  the  ability,  it  was  worth  i 
his  while  to  do  so,  she  stopped  before  a  dour,  which  was  im-  | 
mediately  opened  by  a  porter,  when  with  the  necessary  as-  i 
sistance  she  dismounted,  and  Bob  felt  revived.  It  was  all  1 
safe,  then;  but  he  really  felt  dreadfully  out  of  breath,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  accosting  his  old  friend  at  once,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him  coolly  to  the  stables. 

“  Whose  servant  is  that,  my  little  buffer  I  ”  he  inquired  of 
a  boy  who  was  cleaning  a  patent  bit,  and  hissing  at  it  like  a 
young  serpent. 

“  Vot,  Venerable  Joe,  in  the  next  stable?  Gene’l  John- 
sonses.” 

“  I  ’ll  give  you  a  ha’p’ny,”  said  Bob,  “  if  you  ’ll  tell  him 
that  a  gentleman  wants  to  see  him  at  the  tap  when  he  ’s 
done.” 

The  lad  promised  to  do  so,  and  took  the  reward,  when  Bob 
went  to  the  tap,  and  proceeded  to  restore  to  some  extent  the 
respectability  of  his  appearance. 

Venerable  Joe,  when  he  heard  that  a  gentleman  wished  to 
see  him  at  the  tap,  did  not  suffer  much  time  to  elapse  before 
he  made  his  appearance.  Had  his  presence  been  required  at 
the  General’s  residence,  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  he 
would  not  have  been  in  quite  so  much  haste ;  but  the  tap  was 
a  place  which  he  specially  favored,  having  no  tender  wife  in 
the  hayloft ;  no  lovely  little  cherubs  hanging  over  tke  bar  to 
cry,  ”  Mother!  oh,  look!  father ’s  going  it  again!  ”  He  was 
a  man  without  incumbrance,  a  perfectly  free  man,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  moment  Bub’s  embassador  had  explained  the  pre¬ 
cise  object  of  his  mission,  he  slipped  on  his  easy  dress,  and 
started  off  to  obey  the  summons. 

“Ah!  my  old  Scoglivax  !  Well,  and  how  are  you  ?  ”  cried 
Bob,  as  the  ancient  groom  entered. 

“  Vy,  middlin’,”  said  V’enerable  Joe  ;  “  but  you ’ve  got  the 
adwantage  on  me,  railly.” 

“  What,  don ’t  you  remember  my  master  the  other  day 
dragged  off  your  missus,  you  know,  off  that  horse?  ” 

“Veil,  I  thought,  some  ’ow  or  other,  I ’d  seen  yer  afore. 
Veil  ’ow  arc  yer?  ” 

“Oh  !  hearty.  Come,  drink.  But  I  say  though,  how  did 
you  manage  to  catch  that  there  bolter?  ” 

“  The  warrnint!  He  vood  n’t  let  me  ketch  ’im  at  all.  He 
vorn ’t  brought  back  till  the  follerin’  mornin’,  and  then  p’raps 
he  vor  n’t  in  no  state  !  ” 

“  You  went  after  him,  of  course?” 

“  In  course  I  vent  arter  ’im  ;  but,  at  my  time  o’  life,  yer  see, 

1  alius  takes  things  heasy ;  and  so,  ven  1  found  I  coold  n’t 
ketch  ’im,  yer  see  I  guv  ’im  up.” 

“  Well,  sit  down,  and  make  yourself  miserable.” 

“  Vait  a  bit.  Von’t  be  a  minute.  I  ’ll  just  give  vun  o’ 
them  ’eie  boys  there  to  rub  down  my  ’osses,  and  kim  back 
ag’in  in  a  instant.” 

“  Well,”  said  Bob  to  himself  in  strict  confidence  when  Ven¬ 
erable  Joe  had  departed,  “  of  all  the  rum  things  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  principle  of  keeping  an  old  files  like  that  in  a  family 
is  just  about  the  rummest.  Why  don ’t  they  superannuate  the 
bucks  ?  What  are  they  good  for  ?  If  a  horse  bolts  away  they 
can ’t  catch  him.  They  ’re  just  good-for-nothing;  and  yet 
they  are  sent  to  protect  young  ladies  whose  blessed  little 
necks  may  be  in  danger  a  thousand  times,  without  their  even 
attempting  to  do  any  good,  because  they  will  take  things  easy. 
Why  do  n’t  they  pension  the  old  bulftrs  off !  That’s  my  sen¬ 
timents.” 

Venerable  Joe  soon  returned;  and  when  he  did  retuin  he 
duly  inquired  of  Bob  how  he  felt  himself  by  that  time,  which 
was  very  affectionate ;  and  Bob  made  an  appropriate  reply, 
and  then  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  that  was  a  queer  start,  though;  w’as  n’t 
it,  eh?” 

“  I  believe  yer,”  said  Venerable  Joe,  “  it  just  vos.  Your 
gov’ner  must  a  bin  rayther  a  rummy  un  to 've  cotcht  that  air 
wamiint,  ’cos  he  ain ’t  no  dirt.” 

“  No,  he ’s  a  decentish  sort.  Bat  was  your  missus  hurt  at 
all?” 

“  Not  a  bit;  but  wery  frightened.  Ven  she  come  round  she 
vundered  oo  it  vos.  Says  she,  ‘  Joseph,’  says  she  *  d’  yer 
know,’  says  she,  *  that  air  genelman  ?  ’ — ‘  No,  miss,’  says  I, 

'  I  earn ’t  say,’  says  I,  ‘  I  know  o«  he  is;  but  I  think,’  says  1, 

'  I ’ve  see’d  ’im  afore.’  The  old  General,  too,  vos  weriy 
anxious  about  ’im;  but  I  could  n’t  tell  o»  he  vos,  ’cos  I  did  n’t 
know.” 


“  My  governor,  you  see,  is  such  a  bashful  cove.  I  wanted 
him  to  stop;  but  he  cut  away  as  if  he  was  afeard  of  being 
thanked,  which  was  not  the  thing  exactly;  but  do  you  tell 
them  that  it  was  him.  It ’s  a  pity  they  should  n’t  know, 
for  it  really  was  very  well  done.” 

Venerable  Joe  quite  agreed  with  Bob,  who  gave  him  his 
master’s  address,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation.  He  then  had  the 
pot  again  rt'plcnished,  and  they  becamo  very  friendly  and  very 
communicative,  and  entered  into  each  other’s  views  and  con- 
ver«ed  oa  various  topics  with  great  eloquence  and  f>oint ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  ancient  explained  how 
many  miles  he  once  wa  ketl  within  the  hour,  how  many  runs 
he  once  scored  in  one  innings,  how  many  sparrow's  out  of 
eleven  he  once  killed  from  five  traps,  how  many  pins  he  got 
down  nine  times  running  at  skittles,  how  many  quoits  he  once 
rang  out  of  a  dozen  ;  with  a  full  explanation  of  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  equestrian  maHoruvres,  which  never  could  have  been 
pertormed  by  any  other  man. 

“  Well,”  said  Bob  at  length,  “and  how  do  you  stand  for 
the  Darby  ?  ” 

“  Vy,  I  carn’t  say  as  I ’m  in  for  much  thish  ’ear,  although  1 
know  the  ’oss  as  is  to  do  the  trick  as  veil  as  his  rider  as  is  to 
’ave  a  thousand  pun’  note  ven  he  vins.” 

“  Well,  I  do  n’t  care  much,”  said  Bob,  “  I ’m  all  safe ;  but 
I  should  ’nt  mind  standing  a  drop  of  any  thing  you  like  to 
know  that.” 

“  Vy,  yer  see,  I  do  n’t  know  that  I  can  tell  yer  jist  yet,  yer 
see,  vithout  betraying  confidence ;  und  if  I  do  that  they  ’ll 
never  tell  me  nothin’  ag’in  ;  but  I  shall  see  yer  ag’in,  no  doubt, 
werry  soon,  and  you  shall  be  the  fust  to  ’ave  the  office.  *Ave 
you  got  a  heavyish  book  thish  ’ear?  ” 

“  Why,  not  u  very  heavy  ’un,”  replied  Bob  as  he  produced 
it.  “  I  always  bet  wet.  Dry  bets  are  so  troublesome  to  get 
in.  Men  do  n’t  like  to  fork  out  dry  money  ;  and  if  you  bore 
’em,  you  know,  it ’s  a  delicate  thing,  besides,  it  looks  so, 
when  they  do  n’t  mind  paying  for  whnt  they  have  part  of. 
I ’ve  got — let  me  see,  I  ’vegot  down  forty  glasses  of  brandy- 
and-water,  six-and-twenty  of  rum-and-water,  seventy-two 
four-peen  ’orths  of  gin-and-water,  thirty  pots  of  ale,  and  eight- 
and-twenty  ditty  of  half-and-haf ;  and,  according  to  my  reck¬ 
oning,  if  one  horse  wins — and  I ’m  quite  nuts  upon  him — I 
shall  win  twenty  glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  sixteen  four- 
penn  ’orths,  and  twelve  pots  of  ale ;  and  if  he  loses,  lat  it  go 
how  it  may,  I  can’t  wir.  less  than  six  of  brandy-and-water, 
ten  of  rum-and-water,  four  four-pen  ’orths,  and  eight  pots  of 
half-and-half.” 

“  But,  vether  he  vins  or  loses,  the  whole  b’ilin’  ’s  to  come 
in.” 

“  As  a  matter  of  course,  every  drain.  Now  I ’m  open  to 
take  seven  to  two  against  the  favorite  in  every  thing.” 

“  That  don’t  suit  my  book,”  observed  Venerable  Joe.  “  1 
can  bet  five  to  two.” 

“  Brandy-and-water?” 

“  No ;  either  four-pen  ’orths  or  arf-an’-arf.” 

“  Wait  a  bit  a  bait,”  said  Bob,  who  again  consulted  his 
book, while  the  ancient  knitted  his  brows,  and  looked  very  mys¬ 
terious.  “  Make  it  brandy-and-water,  and  I  ’ll  take  you.” 

“  Werry  well,  I  do  n’t  care ;  but  let  me  adwise  yer  as  a 
friend  not  to  be  too  spicy  upon  the  favorite.  I  on’y  mean  it, 
in  course,  as  an  ’int.” 

“  Oh,  I ’m  safe  enough.  Let ’s  see — General  Johnsonses 
Joseph,  five  to  two,  brandy-and-water.  That ’s  all  regular. 
Now  let  us  see  how  I  stand.” 

Bob  then  proceeded  to  make  up  his  book,  and  found  him¬ 
self  still  in  a  very  fair  position ;  and  when  they  had  another 
pot  of  half-and-half  he  took  leave  of  his  antique  friend,  again 
impressing  upon  his  mind  the  implicit  character  of  the  faith 
he  had  in  his  promise  that  he  would  at  once  inform  the  Gen¬ 
eral  where  Stanley  was  to  be  found,  and  the  warm  re-assu¬ 
rances  of  Venerable  Joe  made  him  happy. 

“  The  General,”  thought  he,  **  is  now  certain  to  call ;  and 
when  he  does  call,  of  course  he  ’ll  inquire  about  me ;  and, 
when  I  see  him,  I  do  n’t  see  how  lie  can  make  me  a  present 
of  less  than  a  sov.,  and  the  lady  herself  can't  stand  less  than 
another.  So  that  it ’s  noton  the  whole  a  bad  move  by  any 
means.” 

Nor  was  it.  As  far  as  the  calling  of  the  General  was  con¬ 
cerned  Bob’s  conjecture  was  very  correct,  for  the  General  did 
call  the  following  morning,  and  Amelia  was  delighted  to  see 
him.  He  was  a  friend  of  her  father :  a  bosom  friend  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  although  Stanley  was  from  home  at  the  time,  he  sent  his 
card  up  to  her,  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  was  right,  for  the 
name  of  Thom  had  been  impressed  upon  his  mind  bv  thocir- 
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cumstancn  of  its  having  been  at  Kichmon<l  made  the  subject 
of  many  bitter  puns. 

“  My  f>aor  girl !”  he  cried,  as  Amelia  approached  him.  “  I  i 
hope  you  are  well.”  I 

”  I  thank  you,”  said  Amelia.  ”  quite  well.  Oh  !  I  am  so  ' 
glad  to  see  you.  This  is  indeed  kind.”  j 

The  General  explained  why  he  had  called,  and  then  shook  , 
his  head  mournfully.  | 

“  You  would  reprove  me  ?  ”  said  Amelia.  I 

”  No,  no,  my  poor  girl !  not  you — not  you ;  I  blame  him —  i 
but  I  should  n’t  have  cared  even  for  that  if  lie  had  been  a  , 
good  fellow.”  i 

”  Good,  General !  What  may  you  mean?”  j 

“Sad  dog  ! — sad  deg! — sorry  for  you — very  sorry.” 

“  As  far  as  my  Stanley  is  concerned,  upon  my  word  you 
need  not  be,  for  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  creatures  that  ever  i 
breathed.” 

“  Silly  girls  !  silly  girls  !  it  is  just  like  you  all.  Why,  I  hear  1 
—but,  no  matter— no  matter.  1  can  but  regret  it.” 

“  If  you  have  heard,”  said  Amelia,  “  any  thing  at  all  unfa¬ 
vorable  of  him,  you  have  heard  that  which  is  highly  incor¬ 
rect.  They  who  state  that  he  is  not  a  dear,  kind,  goo<l,  af- 
•fectionate  soul,  basely  wrong  him.” 

“  Well — well,”  said  the  General,  again  taking  her  hand — 

“  but,  tell  me,  now,  candidly — 1  know  you  are  all  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  conceal  the  faults  of  those  w  horn  you  love — but  come, 
tell  me — it  may  be  better  for  you,  my  poor  girl,  in  every  w  ay  ; 
is  he  really,  now,  what  you  represent  him  to  be?” 

“  He  is,  indeed,”  replied  Amelia  fervently.  “  Believe  me 
he  is  kind — most  kind.” 

“  Then,  by  Heaven!  the  Captain  shall  hold  out  no  longer. 

I  ’ll  make  him  come  round.  He  shall  d«  it.” 

“  Oh,  if  you  could  induce  dear  papa  to  forgive  us.” 

“  He  shall !”  exclaimed  the  General.  “A  man  has  no 
right  to  be  severe  without  reason !  ”  j 

“  I  feel  that  1  have  given  him  great  cause  to  be  severe;  but  i 
do  use  your  kind  influence.  Do,  there ’s  a  dear  soul !  I’ray  | 
— pray  do  assure  him  that  his  anger  is  now  tho  only  thing  ; 
which  renders  our  happinvss  imperfect.  Do  this,  and  1  will  ' 
bless  you !  ” 

“  Dep»‘nd  upon  me,  my  dear  girl.  I  ’ll  run  down  to-mor¬ 
row.  1  ’ll  make  him  come  round.  1  thought  you  had  a  mad,  | 
harum-skarnm,  rakish  rascal  for  a  husbaml,  who  delighted  in 
making  you  wri'tchwd  ;  instead  of  a  line,  brave,  high-spirited  ' 
fellow,  who,  while  he  knows  wWat  is  duo  to  himself,  cun  n'-  i 
sp<'ct  the  best  feelings  of  others.  I  know  he ’s  a  tine  fellow.  ! 
1  ’m  sure  of  it.  If  he  had  not  been,  he  could  n’t  have  saved 
my  p<K)r  girl.  I  respect  him  1  admire  him.  Uely  upon  it,  i 
I  ’ll  put  matters  right  at  ilichnaoml.” 

Amwlia  thanked  him,  and  blessed  him,  and  Itegged  of  him  j 
to  give  her  dear  love  to  her  papa ;  and  to  implore  in  her  name  | 
his  forgiveness.  All  which  the  General  promised  most  faith-  | 
fully  to  do;  and  then  left  her  in  tears,  which  were  not  those  ' 
of  sorrow. 


T  H  E  V  I  R  G  I  N  W  I  F  r. .  , 

AN  OW'KR  TRUE  TALE.  I 

One  of  the  memlwrs  of  a  large  family  always  bore  the  some-  ' 
what  dubious  title  of  “  Philosoplu  r.”  It  was  not  exactly  a 
nick-name,  for— b«Mng given  mor«Mn  compliment  than  in  banter  j 
— it  was  acquiesced  in  and  ado[>tod  by  father  and  mother,  ' 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  U)lerated  with  a  smile  by  the  titular  i 
|>er8onage  himself.  Harry  had  received  the  appellation  of  “phi¬ 
losopher”  from  an  old  woman, whom  in  his  infancy  he  use<l  to  ' 
tease  with  hisquestions,  and  amuse  by  his  shrew  d  observations.  ' 
From  the  old  woman  the  name  passed  into  th«*  family,  and  ' 
amongst  the  neighbors ;  from  thence  it  entered  school ;  and 
though  it  began  lo  drop  out  of  familiar  usage  when  Harry  ' 
was  sent  to  business,  it  was  still  recollected,  and  occasionally 
applied.  He  had,  indeed,  some  claim  to  the  title.  Fond  of 
books,  ho  was  reading  when  his  companions  were  at  play  ■  ! 
and  amongst  his  young  fellow-workers,  none  were  so  sedulous  . 
so  quiet  as  he.  All  difficulties  were  referred  to  his  decision 
he  was  the  living  dictionary  and  encylopedia  of  the  workshop  ' 
and  if  a  problem  was  stBrte<l  too  profound  for  the  “  philosn  ; 


pher”  to  solve,  it  was  generally  dismissed,  as  being  beyond 
the  range  of  his  companions’  capacity. 

When  Harry  was  getting  into  manhocMl,  it  became  a  stand¬ 
ing  topic  of  debate  lietween  his  mother  and  some  neighbor 
matrons,  whether  the  “  philosopher”  would  ever  take  it  into 
his  h®a<l  to  go  “  a-couning.”  His  mother  stoutly  maintained 
the  negative  ;  he  was  too  much  of  a  sober-sides  she  said,  to 
think  of  wasting  his  time  with  the  girls ;  and  when  any  one, 
taking  up  the  poMitivc  side  of  the  argument,  would  say,  “Wait 
a  bit — let  Henry  alone  ;  he  ’ll  look  after  the  girls,  I  warrant 
ye,  for  all  his  philosophy  !  ” — the  mother  generally  retreated 
to  her  citadel  of  defence,  which  was,  that  Harry  was  fonder 
of  poring  over  a  dried  skull,  which  he  kept  in  a  box  under 
his  bed,  than  of  looking  in  the  face  of  the  prettiest  girl  in  tho 
parish. 

This  same  dried  skull  and  his  other  knick-knackeries  were 
matters  of  common  talk;  and  even  the  most  incredulous  w’ere 
at  last  so  convinced  about  the  attachment  of  Harry  to  his 
books  and  “  gimerarks,”  that  it  became  matter  of  general 
bvlief  that  the  young  philosopher  was  destined  to  die  a  bach¬ 
elor.  The  girls,  therefore,  look  their  revenge;  he  w’as  called 
“  a  dry  old  slick,”  “  a  stupid-looking  fellow,”  and  a  number 
of  other  complimentary  epithets.  At  lust,  a  waggish  damsel, 
in  allusion  to  the  c«)lour  of  a  coat  he  had  worn  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod,  dubbed  him  “  IMum-color;  ”  a  nick-name  which  seemed 
likely  to  supplant  that  of  “  philosopher  ” 

Harry,  himself,  was  quite  satisfietl  on  the  point  of  his  bach¬ 
elorship.  Being  rather  in  advance  of  his  male  companions 
in  the  matter  of  kaowlcdge,  and  attaching  an  extraordinary' 
value  to  intelleclunl  capacity,  he  despised  all  mere  accnmplish- 
ments,  and  being,  therefore,  somew  hat  aw  kward  in  his  general 
manners,  he  came  to  despise  the  “  women,”  with  whom  these 
fnvolous  ntfairs  seemed  to  have  such  an  extraordinary  influ¬ 
ence.  Had  he  been  asked  to  profess  his  faith,  h«*  would  have 
said,  with  Beneilick,  “  Because  I  will  not  do  the  witmen 
wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  w  ill  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none, 
and  the  fine  is  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  liner)  I  will  live  a 
bachelor.” 

Business  led  Harry  frequently  in  a  dilVerent  direction  ;  and 
though  usually  absorbed  in  himself  and  his  own  meditations,  he 
gradually  became  conscious  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
two  full,  lustrous  eyes,  which,  us  they  met  his,  were  always 
immediately  turned  towards  tho  ground,  and  shaded  by  long, 
fringing  eyelids.  Ho  was  not  very  sharp  in  catching  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fjualities  of  those  ho  passed:  had  he  met  his  mother  in 
tlie  street,  he  would  have  been  jni/.zled,  had  he  been  after¬ 
wards  nskt  tl  what  was  the  pattern  or  colorof  her  gown.  He 
must,  tin  reftire,  be  excused  for  only  recollecting  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  meiely  a  pair  of  most  beautiful,  mo¬ 
dest-like  eyes;  and  it  required  several  casual  meetings  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  itnprint  the  image  of  those  eyes  on  his  fancy.  One 
day,  jmssing  along  a  narrow  foot-path  bridge,  which  spanned 
u  romantic  stream,  h('  became  conscious  that  his  eyes  were 
appitiaching  him ;  as  the  balustrade  helped  to  confine  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  couhl  see  that  the  figure  which  bore  the  eyes  towards 
him  was  hundsome ;  and  as  it  drew  near,  the  eyes  seemed 
sealed  in  ti  very  pretty  face.  A  moment  before,  a  passer-by 
might  have  said  that  Harry  w'as  a  peculiar,  but  stupid,  or,  at 
least,  heavy  looking  young  man;  but  now'  a  latent  fire  seemed 
to  have  blazf'il  up,  and  hisown  eyes  appearad  like  beacons 
shining  through  the  darkness  of  night.  Hairy  stood  still,  for 
something  was  coning  over  him  which  he  did  not  rightly  un¬ 
derstand;  and,  as  ho  leaned  his  hands  on  the  balustrades, 
the  figure  which  carried  his  favorite  eyes  passed  him.  She 
jierccived  that  Haiiy  was  gazing;  and  maiden  modesty  threw 
over  a  somewhat  pale  face  a  Hush  that  might  have  nvalled 
some  of  the  hues  of  a  sunset  on  a  summer’s  eve.  She  passed 
on,  and  Huny  turncfl  to  look  after  her.  l'[»  to  this  period  he 
had  hardly  been  conscious  -f  a  sentiment  or  feelingof  beauty. 
Women  had  hitherto  only  been  distinguished  ia  his  mind  by 
being  young  or  ohl,  dark  or  fair;  and  his  mother  was  the 
“  best  of  the  lot.”  Now,  as  he  gazed  after  the  sylph-like 
creature  who  was  descending  the  slope  of  the  arch,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  a  more  graceful  figure ;  and  w  hen  she  dis¬ 
appeared  from  his  view,  ho  looked  over  the  balustrade,  ami 
perceived,  what  he  hud  never  perceived  befiue,  that  tb« 
wooden  bridge  on  which  ho  had  stood  was  exfeedingly  light 
and  elegant.  Then  the  shadov’s  which  chased  each  other 
over  the  ripples  of  the  water  assumed  the  most  fantastic  and 
Ix'auliful  shape  which  imagination  could  conceive;  and  the 

hole  outline  of  the  river  and  its  banks  entered  into  his  heart 

a  wav  which  was  like  the  imparting  of  a  new  sense.  Harry 
*'\»Yed  gentlv  onwards,  but  still  occasionally  looking  back  to 
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where  she  had  disappennvl  from  )iis  ^iew  ;  and  he  waa  now  j  enthusiastic  “  phiIo80]dier”  even  than  he,  would  (piextion  him 
conscious  of  having  in  his  fancy,  not  the  mere  impression  of  j  about  the  sun,  and  light,  and  heat,  and  the  c*»mposifion  of  the 
two  beautiful  eyes,  but  the  whole-length  portrait  of  a  most  :  water  that  (lowed  at  their  feet,  and  the  grNwih  of  the  trtu's 
lovely  creature,  whose  soul,  in  looking  out  from  the  windows  which  shaded  their  path.  To  both  a  new  world  was  o|>ened  ; 
of  her  palace,  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  own.  he,  rich  in  the  happiness  which  the  love  of  h  confiding  girl 

That  night  Harry  caught  himself  trying  to  mnke  poetry,  and  creates;  and  she,  richer  even  still  in  that  exquisiti*  joy  pro- 
threw  his  pen  down,  half  angry  and  half  laughingly.  duced  in  a  pure-minded  heart  by  reposing  on  the  atleetion  of 

For  about  a  week,  the  philosophic  bachelor  struggled  with  one  who  was  at  once  an  instructor,  a  friencl,  and  a  lover, 
the  fancy  which  had  entered  into  his  heart,  and  had  he  left  Yes  !  there  is  true,  genuine,  unalloyed  pleasur**  insueh  a  court- 
his  native  place  at  that  particular  time,  his  fancy  would  have  ship  as  we  have  been  describing:  and  more  of  it  would  b«'  en- 


gradually  l)ecome  <lim,  until  it  faded  away  altogether.  But  joyed,  if  we  w  ere  less  ulb  ct-  il  and  mure  trusting — mon*  anx- 


ten  days  afterwanis  he  met  his  “fairy”  again  ;  and  she  seemed  j 
even  more  lovely  than  at  first.  Harry  could  not  criticise  the  } 
details  of  her  jiersonal  appearance ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  | 
somehow  or  other — though  he  coultl  not  exactly  tell  why — 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  young  woman  he  had  ever  seen  in 
his  life.  Harry’s  “philosophy”  at  last  gradually  revealed  to 
him  that  he  was  in  love.  His  love,  however,  received  a  some¬ 
what  rude  shock  before  he  had  contrived  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  subject  of  it.  I’assing  an  open  parlor  window, 
through  which  ho  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  number  of  young 
ladies’  heads,  he  saw  amongst  them  his  own  “  sweet  fancy,” 
and  distinctly  heartl  her  exclaim,  “  As  I  live,  there ’s  I’lum- 
color!”  Harry  knew  that  he  had  been  honoureil  with  the 
appellation,  and  though  he  had  nflected  to  treat  “  popular 
opinion”  with  a  sturdy  indifference,  the  sohriqvet  of  “  IMum- 
color”  had  made  him  change  his  coat.  Still  the  nick-name 
stuck  to  him  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  first  time  he  ever  heard 
the  damsel  speak  about  him  it  should  be  with  a  scoff,  was 
deeply  mortifying.  What  !  was  there,  after  all,  no  soul  to 
look  through  those  impressive  eyes  ?  Was  that  graceful 
figure  the  habitation  of  a  frivolous  mind  ?  He  went  home, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  make  poetry,  or  experimenting  en 
his  blow-pipe,  ho  sat  down,  and  felt  as  if  he  could  cry. 

Harry,  however,  was  not  quite  a  chicken;  and  so,  like  a 
man,  he  got  over  his  mortification  ;  and,  like  a  philoso[)her, 
resolved  to  let  the  ascertaining  of  facts  precede  tiio  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  theory.  For  a  long  time  he  was  in  great  distress  as 
to  how  to  get  introduced  ;  he  thought  of  writing  her  a  sensi¬ 
ble  letter,  and  then  he  thought  that  was  not  the  most  sensible 
w  ay  of  going  about  the  business ;  then  he  wishetl  he  had 
courage  to  acblress  her  jiersonally,  and  then  he  was  afraid  of 
arejr.’ilsc;  but  at  last  he  made  a  confident  of  his  sister,  and 
she  took  up  the  affair  with  an  energy  that  was  sure  to  result 
in  success.  One  or  two  apparently  casual  meetings  w'ere  con¬ 
trived,  during  which  “  i’lumb  colour”  was  suevessful  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  fair  lady,  that  though  he  might  lie  a  philosopher, 
lie  was  not  rjuite  a  fend  ;  and  Harry,  on  his  part,  saw  that, 
though  the  handsome  girl  laughed  heartier  and.»tfiener  than 
seemed  becoming  in  the  future  w  ifi?  of  a  philosopher,  she  yet 
had  a  heart,  and  her  beauty  was  only  the  setting  of  u  gem. 

Kli7a  required  a  little  lime  before  she  could  fairly  say  that 
the  “  philosopher  ”  had  won  her  heart.  She  had  shrewdness 
enougli  to  remark,  long  l>eforo  they  became  acquainted,  that 
there  was  something  uncommon  about  “  IMurn- color,”  and  she 
often  had  w  ished  to  know  “  w  hat  kind  of  a  fellow  he  was  ;” 
but  his  supjtoseil  boorishness,  hi*  somewhat  plain  appearance, 
and  the  ludicrous  associations  excited  by  the  nick-name  in  the 


ious  to  establish  an  allectioa  which  will  endure  for  a  life,  than 
to  snatch  a  inumentary  udiniratii  n. 

Some  six  months  hiul  elnp-ed  sinci*  the  courtship  com¬ 
menced;  and  to  both  the  time  had  been  but  us  a  pleasant  duv. 
The  winter  set  in;  and  one  night,  after  attemling  a  crowdol 
meeting,  the  lovers  were  foolish  enough  to  walk  about  till  the 
cold  drove  them  homew  ani.',  rt'oeiving  on  their  way  a  drench¬ 
ing  from  a  shower  of  rain.  F.liza  caught  a  cold,  which  settled 
into  a  dry,  distressing  cough  ;  and  after  the  spring  hail  set  in, 
instead  of  getting  rid  of  it,  as  Hurry  had  fondly  preilicted  she 
would,  it  seemed  rather  to  acipiire  gr  ater  strength.  A  rose¬ 
ate  tinge  Iregan  to  play  over  her  face ;  hut  Harry,  with  nil  his 
science,  had  not  expiTience  enough  to  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand  the  warning  which  it  gave.  He  called  one  day,  she 
was  very  cheerful ;  her  eye  bad  an  almost  supt'mntiiral  bril¬ 
liancy  ;  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  was  of  the  richest  die  of 
Heaven;  and  her  tran-parent  skin  seemed  scarcely  to  conceal 
the  coursing  of  her  ‘eloquent  blood.’  Hairy  thou?ht  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  glorious  creaturo  in  human  slnqx',  and  he 
burst  out  with  “  My  angel’’ — 

“  Hush,  Harry,”  she  said,  ii  ternipting  him;  “  why  should 
you  talk  nonsense;  joii  know  I  am  not  an  angel,  and  it  doe* 
not  become  a  •ensible  man,  like  you,  to  say  so.” 

“  Why,  Klizu,  I  am  so  glinl  to  see  you  so  riiitcli  lauter;  T 
never  saw’  you  so  charn.ing  in  your  life  ;  1  am  sure  you  mutt 
be  much  lietter.” 

“  Do  not  he  too  sure,  Harry,  about  any  thing.  Come  here, 
Harry,  and  sit  down  beside  me.  Theie,  that  will  do.  Now, 
Harry,  look  me  steadily  in  the  face.” 

Harry  laughed,  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face,  and  then 
kissed  her.  “  Now,  Fli/.a,  will  that  do?  ’’ 

“  Yes,  that  will  do;  but  1  want  you  to  be  serious.” 

“  Why,  now',  that  i*  very  good  of  you.  Often  have  I 
w  ished  you  to  be  serious,  and  vou  have  ns  often  laughed  in  my 
face.” 

“  Harry — wou’d  you  like  to  lose  me?” 

Ho  started  to  his  feet,  repenting  “Lose  vou!  lose  you' — 
what  I  ”  — 

He  paused  ;  and  ns  he  gnzed  on  her  solemn  yet  animateil 
aspect,  the  truth  suddenly  fhuhed  upon  him  ;  and  he  belield 
the  word  ‘  consumption  ’  visible  in  her  lovely  countenance. 

Harry  was  at  first  stupilied  ;  but  on  learning  that  some 
chance  yet  remained  from  removal  to  milder  air,  he  set  to 
work  to  prove  that  hi*  atVrction  lay  in  his  heart.  Assiduous 
.  were  all  his  nltenlious;  !;.•  accnmpai.ini  heron  her  journev, 
j  and  put  his  invention  to  tusk  to  ri  iider  absi'nce  ns  er>durabl«> 
j  as  possible.  The  snmmiT  pa^^rd  away  drearily;  hope  and 


lively  girl’s  fancy,  had  all  tended  to  n’press  any  sentiment  of  i  fear  alternately counteibulrmred  each  other;  now  would  F.liza 


what  may  be  termed  “  love.”  Gradually,  ns  their  meetings  ; 
became  more  frequent,  did  nil  these  repelling  ideas  vanwh. 
Greater  fuinilitiriiy  enabled  Ilnrry  to  Lh*!  less  restrained  in 
IcM*  company  ;  the  tlesire  of  {)!ea.>ing  and  the  power  of  pride 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  drew  out  character! aiics  hitlierto 
unknown  to  exist  in  his  disposition ;  nnd  association  with  a 
graceful  girl,  whose  intellect  possessed  a  natural  tact,  and  her 
manners  a  natural  delicacy,  gave  a  tono  to  llniry’s  own  man-  ! 
ners,  which  delighte*!  hi*  sisters,  and  made  his  mother  won¬ 
der.  He  no  longer  shut  himself  up,  like  an  ascetic,  as  if  ile- 
spising  all  around  him;  he  came  out  of  his  call,  nnd  walked  1 
abroad.  Light-heart-ed  as  Eliza  seemed,  and  ready  to  make  ' 
the  air  ting  with  her  merry  laugh  at  the  veriest  trifle,  she  yet  ] 
coidd  pause  to  listen  to  her  “  philosopher,”  when  he  descanted  | 
on  higher  and  graver  themes.  Greedily  she  inclined  her  ear  i 
to  hear  him  talk  of  wontlers  in  the  heaven  above  and  in  the 
earth  beneath  ;  and  he,  delighted  with  his  apt  and  afleciion- 
nte  pupil,  exerf'd  himself  till  lii*  voice  became  musical,  nnd 
liis  language  eloquence.  Olten  uiul  often  have  they  w  alked 
undei  the  starrv  canopy  of  night,  he  speaking  of  the  boundless 
universe  of  tlie  iiifinit>*  Gorl,  and  she  listening,  as  if  tlie  sjiirit 
of  awe  had  come  down  to  aliide  in  her  heart.  Often  and  often 
have  they  wandered  by  the  banks  of  the  stream,  ami  talked  of 
their  tin'etiug  oi  tl  e  hridee;  and  then  she,  becoming  a  more 


write,  to  say  that  she  felt  herself  surprisingly  well,  and  again 
would  the  mother  send  up  a  <1(  sponding  im  ssage.  After 
some  months,  h^mowanl  came  the  invalid,  for  slie  longed  to 
see  home  once  more,  nrid  she  said,  “  If  it  it  to  l»e,  I  should 
like  to  have  Harry  beside  me  when  I  die!”  And  wlum  Harry, 
on  her  arrival,  took  her  in  hi*  Jirms  nnd  hrlpeil  her  up  stair.*, 
something  seemed  to  whi-  per  to  him,  “  It  it  to  he  ;”  and  so 
all  ho  could  say  to  her  was.  “  I  Jiza! — dc'ar  Eliza  !”  and  then 
he  sobbed  passiornteiv. 

Eliza  had  been  dull  ni.d  misernMe  in  ilie  ronntrv ;  l»ut  now 
that  she  was  home  again,  nnd  had  Marry  lieside  her.  she  lx*, 
came  cheerful,  and  i  vrn  lively.  “  Harry,”  she  said  to  him 
one  day,  “  and  70,. my  ow  n  phiirs  opher,  yon  are  going  to  lose 
me  I 

“  Eliza — Eliza — do  not  he  so  cruel— Oh,  do  not  talk  in  that 
way.” 

“  Nay,  Hurry.”  sho  added,  “do  not  think  I  talk  in  a  tone 
of  bravado  or  affi’cled  carelessness.  I  perfectly  feel  that  death 
is  an  awful  thing,  and  I  would  wish  to  live,  if  it  were  only  for 
1  you  !  ” 

i  Harry  stooped  forward  and  kissed  her,  and  bathed  her 
!  cheek  with  a  tear. 

^  “  Harry,”  she  again  said,  “  do  vr  ti  remember  that  passage 

which  you  once  rejM  iited,  and  which  I  re|  ented  after  vou. 
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without  missing  a  word  T  Wffll,  now,  I  will  repeat  it  a^in, 
ju*t  to  show  you  what  a  good  memory  I  have — 

‘  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  gc we  know  not  where; 

To  lie  in  cold  obAtruction,  and  to  rot : 

Thii  Bennible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod:  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribhed  ice ; 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown,  with  restless  violence  round  about 
This  pendent  world,  or  to  l)e  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling! — ’t  is  toe  horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 

That  age,  ache,  penury  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death  !’ 

There,  now,  Harry,  that  is  all  right,  I  think.  Now,  though  I 
certainly  have  no  such  fearful  ideas  of  death,  fearful  as  death 
is,  still  1  so  far  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  passage — I  know 
so  much  of  this  beautiful  world,  and  so  very  little  of  a  future 
state — that  I  could  wish  to  live,  for  your  sake — ^.just  to  be 
your  own  little  wife,  Harry!  ”  Then,  with  a  quick  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  she  said,  “  Harry,  you  are  a  philosopher — 
tell  me,  what  ts  death  V' 

A  death-like  paleness  overspread  Harry's  face,  but  he  did 
not  speak. 

“  Ah  !  it  gives  you  pain,  my  dear  Harry,  to  hear  me  talk 
in  this  way.  Well,  we  will  change  the  subject — what  is  life  V 

Still  Harry  was  silent,  for  “  thick-crowding  fancies  were 
struggling  in  his  brain. 

“  Now,  Harry,”  she  continued,  in  a  lower,  graver  tone, 
"  ever  since  I  became  acquainted  with  you,  I  have  lived  in  a 
new  world.  Often,  when  you  have  been  explaiaing  to  mo 
about  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  all  the  won¬ 
derful  things  of  this  earth,  have  I  longed  to  be  alile  to  sail 
through  the  universe,  to  examine  every  thing,  to  understand 
every  thing,  to  Ije  able  to  comprehend  something  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  works  of  God.  Then  I  have  said  to  myself — What  a 

r>or  stupid  thing  you  arc!  you  do  n’t  know  any  thing.  Oh, 
wish  I  were  a  man  ?  Harry,  why  did  God  make  us  men  and 

It 

women  ( 

Harry  replied,  ”  Nay,  my  dear  girl,  you  will  exhaust  your¬ 
self,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate.  You  want  repose.” 

“  Well,  1  will  take  your  advice.  My  botly  is  weak,  but  1 
feel  as  if  my  iniail  was  wonderfully  ac£ive.  Come  to-morrow, 
Harry,  for  you  have  yet  much  to  leach  me  before  1  die  !  ” 

On  his  way  homeward,  a  dark  cloud  came  over  Harry’s 
mind.  “  What  a  wonderful  creature,”  he  thought;  “noble  in 
body,  generous  and  confiding  in  disposition,  quick  in  intellect 
—a  rare  combination  in  ordinary  life  !  And  yet  is  all  this  com¬ 
bination  of  moral  and  physical  beauty — is  this  glorious  girl 
about  to  drop  into  the  dust,  and  be  as  if  she  had  never  been  7” 
Jf  Harry  had  no  ether  source  of  comfort  but  his  knowledge, 
he  might  have  dropjicd  in  despair.  But  he  did,  as  a  good 
man  of  the  olden  time  did,  when  he  also  had  a  cloud  over  his 
mind,  when  meditating  on  life  and  death — he  “  went  into  the 
sanctuary  of  God  ;”  light  pieiced  his  darkness  ;  ho  returned 
to  Eliza  next  day,  with  a  lighter  step  and  a  cheerfullcr  heart. 

“  Oh,  Harry,”  she  said,  “  how  I  have  been  longing  for  j’ou 
to  return  !  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question  :  W'hy  did  God 
make  us  men  and  women  7  ” 

“It  was  His  pleasure,  my  dear,  to  do  so,  just  as  he  has 
made  the  earth  a  globe,  and  surrounded  it  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that  very  well.  But  what  I  want  to 
know  is  what  you  would  call  the  rationale  of  th**  question.  1 
will  put  it  another  way — What  sort  of  world  would  this  he,  if 
we  had  all  been  merely  intellectual  beings,  without  that  divi¬ 
sion  by  which  we  are  men  and  women  7  ” 

“  All  1  can  fancy  of  it  is,  that,  in  this  case,  human  beings 
would  have  resembled  a  forest  of  pine-trees — dull,  dark,  and 
uniform.” 

“  Why,  Harr}’,  why  7  I  want  to  kno-w  the  reason  why  7  ” 

“  This  division  of  the  human  race  into  men  and  women 
may  be  termed  tbe  kaleiodusco|>c  of  humanity.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  matter,  and  yet  it  protluces  that  apparently 
infinite  variety  which  diversities  human  existence.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  parent  and  child — the  care  of  the  father — the  love  of 
the  mother— the  affection  of  the  child — the  attachment  of 
brothers  and  sisters — family  ties — social  intert'sts — national 
concerns — nil  •pring  from  our  being  men  and  women.” 


.“  Good,  good — go  on,  Harry.” 

“  Then  that  universe  of  mind  which  springs  from  the  at- 
I  tachment  of  two  such  as  we  are — human  love,  the  theme  of 
i  so  much  thought  and  so  much  song— human  love,  given  by 
God  to  adorn  and  elevate  human  existence,  and  which  prevails 
in  its  noblest  purity  and  power,  where  man  is  most  advanced 
in  principle  and  in  civilization.” 

“  Now,  Harry,  I  begin  te  understand.  Let  me  try  if  I  can 
express  myself  philosophically,  as  yeu  would  say.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  mankind  into  men  and  women  is  a  great  means  to  a 
great  end — is  it  not  7  ” 

“  Exactly  :  the  end  being,  the  endowing  our  humanity  with 
i  moral  sentiments — with  thought,  feeling,  hope,  effort,  love, 

I  fear,  forbearance,  tenderness,  &c.” 

I  “  But,  Harry,  there  will  be  no  men  and  women  in  a  future 
state  of  existence  7  ” 

“No,  Eliza,  our  Lord  has  assured  us  of  that.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  there  be  no  parents  and  children,  no  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  no  men  and  women  to  love  and  be  loved, 
what  state  of  existence  will  it  be  ^  There  will  be  no  hope ; 
j  love,  fear,  as  you  express  it;  and  what  object  can  our  division 
!  into  men  and  women  serve,  when  it  perishes  with  this 
j  world  7  ” 

I  “  Eliza,  do  you  remember  that  passage  in  the  Gospel  where 
j  the  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  resurrection,  came  to 
'  our  Lord  with  what  they  thought  a  puzzling  question.  They 
'  supposed  a  case,  where,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  a  wo¬ 
man  had  been  married  in  succession  to  seven  brothers ;  and 
then  they  tauntingly  asked,  whose  wife  she  would  be  in  the 
resurrection!  What  reply  did  our  Lord  make!” 

“  I  remember.  He  said,  ‘  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because 
ye  know  not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  God!  For 
when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  hea¬ 
ven.’  ” 

“  Mark  the  words,  El’za, — ‘  the  power  of  God.’  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex  IS  the  scaffolding  of  our  moral  existence;  tkit 
life  is  but  the  first  stage  of  our  being  ;  when  our  characters 
are  built  up,  the  scaffolding  will  be  taken  away,  and  then  we 
enter  a  nobler,  a  higher  state.” 

“  But  Harry,  what  I  am  afraid  ef  is,  that  we  will  not  know 
each  other,  or  that  at  least  we  will  become  quite  indifferent  to 
each  ether.” 

“  Nay,  Eliza,  nay  !  I  rest  perfectly  satisfied  that  in  a  future 
Slate  memory  will  be  like  night,  revealing  in  our  constitution 
those  innumerable  things  which  the  light  of  the  present  life 
'  dims  or  conceals ;  that  love,  first  created  by  our  connection 
with  an  animal  existence,  will,  when  dissociated  from  it,  act 
with  a  power  of  which  we  have  no  present  idea  ;  and  that  all 
the  intellectual  powers,  expanding  in  a  body  freed  from  mere 
animal  qualities,  will  make  the  human  being  a  wonderful  crea¬ 
ture— one  of  the  glories  of  God’s  universe !  ” 

The  vivid  flashing  of  Eliza’s  eyes  showed  to  Harry  that  her 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  peculiar  excitement ;  he,  therefore,  re¬ 
tired,  promising  to  return  soon.  During  his  absence,  a  thought 
took  possession  of  the  girl’s  fancy.  “  Oh,”  said  she  to  her¬ 
self,  “if  memory  will  bo  such  a  powerful  reflector  in  a  future 
state,  how  I  should  like  to  rememberthat  I  have  been  Harry’s 
wife  in  this  world !  ”  Then  suddenly  blaming  herself  for  be¬ 
ing  a  mere  selfish  creature,  she  prayed,  while  the  tears  stream- 
'  cd  from  her  eyes,  that  Go<l  would  give  her  aft'eciionate  lover  a 
'  good  wife,  after  she  was  dead  and  gone. 

But  the  idea  became  strong  :  the  thought  of  being  Harry’s 
;  wife  before  siie  departed  overcame  all  idea  of  singularity  or  of 
;  incongruity — she  thought  that  if  she  died  without  bearing  the 
I  name  of  “  wife,”  she  would  depart  from  this  breathing,  bust- 
j  ling,  working  world,  without  a  tie  to  link  her  memory  even  to 
j  the  grave.  She  mentioned  the  idea  to  her  mother,  who  could 
not  comprehend  her  meaning,  and  thought  disease  had  affect¬ 
ed  her  brain.  But  when  the  mother  mentioned  it  te  Harry, 
he  at  once  caught  and  comprehended  the  spirit  of  Eliza’s  wish, 
i  “Yes,”  said  he,  as  he  walked  into  the  room,  “  yes,  my  own 
girl,  you  shall  be  Harry’s  wife  before  you  die !  ” 

I  One  morning  a  coach  drove  up  to  a  church — Harry  and 
'  Eliza,  his  sister  and  her  mother  stepped  out,  and  so  elastic 
i  were  the  movements  of  the  bride  that  a  casual  spectator  never 
would  have  imagined  that  she  was  already  married  to  death. 

I  The  )>roclaiming  of  the  banns  had  attracted  no  attention,  for 
it  was  done  in  a  church,  and  not  a  soul,  heyund  the  four  indi- 
I  viduals,  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  singular  union.  Seve- 
j  ral  other  couples  were  married  at  the  same  time;  and,  as 
I  they  all  stood  up,  Eliza  seemed  among  them  a  being  of 
another  world.  She  went  through  the  cerentonv  wllhoiif 
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evincing  symptoms  of  exhaustion  ;  though,  when  she  reached 
home,  she  fainted  repeatedly,  and  it  appeared  as  if  her  wed* 
ding-day  was  to  be  her  last.  Next  day  she  was  better ;  and  a 
momentary  delusion  came  over  Harry’s  mind  that  she  might 
still  live.  But  the  “wife”  felt  that  it  was  a  delusion;  she 
was  done  with  this  world,  she  said,  and  contented  to  be  done 
with  it— “  Harry,  my  own  husband,  remember  me  when  I  am 
dead!” 

Two  weeks  after  the  wedding,  it  appeared  evident  that  her 
departure  was  at  hand.  Harry  and  her  mother  sat  up  during 
the  night,  reading  at  intervals  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  light  of  morning  had  begun  to  penetrate  the  window- 
blinds,  when  F^liza  said,  in  a  whispering,  but  not  complaining 
tone,  '•  Mother,  my  feet  are  very  cold — oh,  mother,  1  am  be¬ 
coming  so  cold  !”  and  then  the  mother,  whose  heart  was  too 
dry  for  tears,  made  a  sign  to  Harry  that  Death  had  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  entered  the  chamber,  and  was  hovering  over  the  bed. 

“  Where  is  Harry  ?”  she  murmured,  and  he  took  her  hand 
in  his.  “  Harry,  read  a  verse  to  me and  he  repeated  from 
memory,  “  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is.” 

“Ah,  that  is  good.”  she  said;  “science  is  very  good, 
Harry,  but  that  is  worth  all  your  science  to  me  just  now. 
Harry,  come  near  me ;  T  cannot  see  you — where  are  you?” 

“  1  am  here,  dear  Eliza.” 

“  And  mother?” 

“  Here,  my  child.” 

“  May  God  bless  you  both — Harry,  call  mo  ‘  wife’  before  I 
die.” 

He  leaned  forward  to  whisper  the  affectionate  word  in  her 
ear,  and  heard  her  muttering,  “  What  we  know  not  now,  we 
shall  know  hereafter.”  Then  a  few  incoherent  expressions 
followed ;  a  gentle  sigh,  and  one  or  two  sobs  ;  and  just  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  illuminated  the  apartment,  the  spirit  of  a  noble 
creature  departed. 


A  HYMN. 

Oh,  Unseen  Spirit!  now  a  calm  divine 

Comes  forth  from  thee,  rejoicing  eaith  and  air; 

Trees,  hills  and  houses  all  distinctly  shine. 

And  thy  great  ocean  slumbers  every  where. 

The  mountain  ridge  against  the  purple  sky 

Stands  clear  and  strong  with  darkened  rocks  and  dells, 
And  cloudless  brightness  opens  wide  on  high 
A  home  aerial,  where  thy  presence  dwells. 

The  chime  of  bells  remote,  the  murmuring  sea. 

The  song  of  birds  in  whispering  copse  and  wood. 

The  distant  voice  of  children’s  thoughtless  glee. 

The  maiden’s  sung,  arc  all  one  voice  of  good. 

Amid  the  leaves’  graen  mass,  a  sunny  play 
Of  flash  and  shadow  stirs  like  inward  life; 

The  ship’s  white  sail  glides  onward  far  away, 

Unluunted  by  a  dream  of  storm  or  strife. 

Upon  the  narrow  bridge  of  foot-worn  plank 

The  peasant  stops,  where  swift  the  waters  gleam. 

And  broods  as  if  his  heart  in  silence  drank 

More  freshening  draughts  than  that  untainted  stream. 

The  cottnjc  roof,  the  burn,  the  spire,  the  graves. 

All  quaff  the  rest  of  seasons  Imsherl  us  this, 

.^nd  ea'tli  enjoys,  while  scarce  its  foliage  waves. 

The  deep  repose  and  harmony  of  bliss. 

O  thou,  the  Primal  Fount  of  life  and  peace. 

Who  shedd’st  thy  breathing  quiet  all  around. 

In  me  command  that  pain  and  conflict  cease. 

And  turn  to  music  every  jarring  sound. 

How  longs  each  gulf  within  the  weary  soul 
To  taste  the  life  of  this  benignant  hour — 

To  be  at  once  with  thine  untroubled  Whole, 

.And  in  itself  to  know  thy  hushing  power! 


TO-MORROW. 

This  would  be  a  liappy  world  enough  were  men  more  con 
tent  with  to-day,  and  less  anxicus  about  to-morrow.  One-half 
the  misery  in  the  world  is  not  real,  but  anticipated  misery. 

A  concern  for  this  bugbear  ‘  to-mturrow  ’  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  majority  of  our  troubles.  And  yet  if  a  man  will  but  glance 
over  his  yesterdays,  he  will  at  once  s€^  how  foolish  it  is  to 
fret  oneself  about  the  time  to  come ;  for  he  will  find  in  every 
yesterday  a  miniature  grave,  as  it  were,  dug  by  a  too  fearful 
imagination,  in  which  is  buried  all  his  little  store  of  daily  hap¬ 
piness.  A  prudent  thoughtfulness  for  th«  future  every  man 
should  entertain;  but  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  permit  the 
breath  of  a  to-morrow,  like  a  mildew,  to  blight  the  flowers 
that  bloom  around  our  pathway.  Let  us  enjoy  the  sunshine 
while  it  is  about  us ;  and  if  btmeath  the  horizon  clouds  are 
concealed,  why  anticipate  the  gloom  in  which  they  will  en¬ 
shroud  us  ?  Truly  has  the  piK*t  asked — 

“  What  avails  it  that  indulgent  heaven 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wrapped  the  woes  to  come. 

If  we,  ingenious  to  torment  ourselves. 

Grow  pale  at  hideous  fictions  of  our  own? 

Enjoy  the  present;  aor  with  heedless  cares 
Of  what  may  spring  from  blind  misfortune’s  womb. 

Appal  the  shortest  hour  that  life  bestows. 

Serene,  and  master  of  yourself,  prepare 

For  what  may  come  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  heaven.” 

This  is  the  only  tnie  philosophy.  It  is  often  the  case  tha 
an  imaginary  evil  is  productive  of  more  mischief  than  the  real 
calamity.  It  has  frequently  been  observed  in  times  of  great 
mortality,  that  where  disease  carried  off  its  one  thousand  fear 
destroyed  its  ten  thousand.  So  of  the  minor  evils  of  life— 
where  the  happiness  of  one  is  affected  by  real  misfortuno  that 
of  ten  is  destroyed  without  aay  just  cause.  The  truth  is,  men 
are  not  content  with  their  every  day  happiness.  They  slight 
the  good  they  have  in  their  anxiety  for  the  good  to  come.— 
They  waste  their  daily  supply  of  oil  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
procure  a  supply  for  the  morrow,  forgetting  that  He  who  re¬ 
plenishes  the  cruise  is  inexhaustible.  Ev-ery  man  has  oil 
enough  in  his  lamj)  to  light  him  to  contentment — that  better 
name  for  happiness — if  he  will  but  use  it  aright.  But  he  will 
not  use  it  aright,  and  that  is  the  mischief  of  it. 

Some  men  seem  to  act  as  though  there  were  not  evils 
enough  already  in  the  world,  besetting  us  on  every  hand,  and 
so  they  go  to  work  piling  up  men  of  straw,  converting  them 
at  once  into  so  many  giants,  and  then  waste  their  strength  and 
spirits  in  battling  them.  There  is  hardly  a  man  who  has  not 
a  lion  in  his  path,  roaring  like  all  possessed.  And  yet  the 
growl  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  lurking  danger. 

While  to  some  this  same  “  to-morrow  ”  of  which  we  are 
writing  is  pregnant  with  nothing  but  direful  evils,  to  others  it 
is  the  great  store-house  of  hopes  and  enjoyments.  The  past 
is  nothing — the  present  nothing — the  future  every  thing. — 
Neglecting  all  the  means  of  enjoyment  scattered  profusely 
around  them,  they  press  on  to  the  attainment  of  some  unat¬ 
tainable  good.  To  them  happiness,  like  the  bird,  Huma,  is 
ever  on  the  wing — flitting  tantalizingly  befonj  them,  hut  never 
perching  so  that  they  cm  lay  hold  of  it.  And  so  they  wear 
away  their  lives  in  one  vain  endless  chase.  But  why  pursue 
the  theme?  We  might  spinout  otir  thread-bare  morality  until 
doomsday  and  nobody  the  better  for  it.  We  will  close  our 
very  desultory  thoughts  with  the  following  lines  so  applicable 
and  so  truthful  we  cannot  weli  omit  tliem. 

“  To-morrow,  didst  thou  say  ? 

Meihought  I  heard  Horatio,  say,  to-morrow. 

Go  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it — to-morrow  ! 

I  ’  r  is  a  sharper  that  stakes  his  penury 
j  Against  thy  plenty — who  takes  thy  ready  cash, 

'  And  pays  thee  nought  but  wishes,  hopes,  and  promises. 
The  currency  of  idiots.  Injurious  bankrupt. 

That  gulls  the  ea^y  creditor  !  To-morrow  ! 

I  It  is  a  period  no  where  to  be  found 
I  In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 

I  Unless  perchance  m  tho  fool’s  calender, 
i  Wisdom  dijclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
1  With  those  that  own  it.  No,  my  Horatio, 

I  ’T  is  fancy’s  child,  and  folly  is  its  father : 

I  Wrought  on  such  stufi  as  dreams  are  ;  and  baseless 

V  As  the  fantastic  visions  of  tlie  evening.” 
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NAUTILUS. 

Far  oVr  the  waves,  when  the  winds  are  asleep, 

hushed  is  the  cry  uf  tlie  sea-bird  wild  note. 

And  the  sunshine  uf  Heaven  plays  over  the  deep. 

There  the  Nautilus  glides  in  her  beautiful  buat.  [llight! 
How  she  spreads  her  bruail  sail !  how  sho'  speeds  on  her 
All  alone  on  the  billow,  she  feels  no  alarm— 

A  visiwn  of  beauty  !  a  creature  uf  light ! 

She  dreams  not  of  danger — she  dreads  not  the  storm. 
Should  a  Unn|ie8t  arise,  swiftly  furled  is  the  sail — 

One  moment  she  lingers — we  see  her  no  more— 

She  is  gone  where  she  hears  not  tho  blast  of  the  gale. 

To  sleep  till  tlie  storm  and  the  tempest  are  o’er. 

In  that  beautiful  creature  an  emblem  1  see 

Of  a  spirit  redeemed — of  a  soul  that ’s  at  rest. 

Embarked  on  the  waves  of  Life’s  treacherous  sea. 

While  the  sunshine  «f  glory  plays  over  her  breast. 

All  unfurled  is  the  sail,  for  the  br^'uthings  of  Love 
Waft  her  swiftly  away  from  the  troubles  of  Time; 

She  fears  not  the  billows  while  ga/dng  above. 

As  she  steers  lier  frail  bark  to  lleuv'n’s  beautiful  clime. 
Should  the  storm  roll  around — .-hould  the  waters  prevail, 
She  Hies  to  the  haven  of  safety  and  peace  ; 

In  the  depths  of  His  mercy  she  hides  from  the  gale. 

And  sleeps  till  the  storm  and  the  tempest  shall  cease. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  BEAUTY. 

FROM  ‘  THE  DIAL.' 

Tiir.  devout  mind  is  a  lover  of  nature.  Where  there  ij 
beauty  it  feels  at  home.  It  has  not  then  to  shut  the  windows 
of  the  senses,  and  take  refuge  from  the  world  within  its  own 
thoughts,  to  find  eternal  life.  Beauty  never  limits  us,  never 
degrades  us.  We  are  free  spirits  when  with  nature.  The 
outward  scenery  of  our  life,  when  we  feel  it  to  be  beautiful,  is 
always  commensurate  with  the  grundeur  of  our  inward  iileal 
aspirations;  it  rellects  encouragingly  the  heart’s  highest, 
brightest  dreams;  it  tloes  not  contradict  the  soul’s  con¬ 
victions  of  a  higher  life;  it  tells  us  that  wo  are  safe  in  be¬ 
hoving  the  thouglit,  which  to  us  sc'-ms  noblest.  If  we  have 
no  sense  of  beauty,  the  worhl  is  nothing  more  than  a  place  to 
keep  us  in.  But  when  the  skies  and  woods,  reveal  their 
loveliness,  then  naturo  seems  a  glorious  pielwre,  of  which  our 
own  inmost  soul  is  the  painter,  and  our  own  loves  and  long¬ 
ings  the  subject.  It  is  the  apt  accompaniment  to  the  silent 
song  of  the  lieholder’s  heart. 

The  greatest  blessing,  which  could  bo  bestowed  on  the 
weary  multitude,  would  be  to  give  them  the  sense  of  beauty  ; 
t»  open  their  ayes  for  them,  and  let  them  see  how  richly  we 
are  here  surrounded,  what  a  glorious  temple  we  inhabit,  how 
every  part  of  it  is  eloquent  of  God.  The  love  of  naturo  grows 
with  the  growth  of  tho  soul.  Religiwn  makes  man  sensible  to 
b  'Ruty ;  and  beauty  in  its  turn  disposes  to  religion.  Beauty 
is  the  revelation  of  the  soul  to  the  senses.  In  all  this  outward 

b  ’auty, _ these  soft  swells  and  curves  of  the  landscape,  which 

seem  to  l>e  the  earth’s  smile ; — this  inexhaustible  variety  of 
firm  and  colors  and  motion,  not  promiscuous,  but  woven  to- 
g.'ther  in  as  natural  a  harmony  as  the  thoughts  in  a  poem; 
this  mysterious  hieroglyphic  of  the  llowers;  this  running  al- 
phaln't  of  tangled  vine  and  bending  grass  studded  with  gulden 
paints ;  shis  all-embracing  |K‘rspectivo  of  distance  rounding 
altogether  into  one  minbow-colored  sphere,  so  perfect  that  the 
senses  an«l  the  soul  mam  abroad  over  it  tmsated,  feeling  the 
presenre  and  perfection  of  the  whole  in  each  part;  this  per¬ 
fect  accord  of  sights,  sound.s,  motions,  and  fragrance,  all 
tuned  to  one  harmony,  out  of  which  run  melodies  inexhaustible 
of  every  mood  and  measure; — in  all  this,  man  first  feels  that 
God  is  w'ithout  him,  as  well  us  within  him,  that  naturo  too  is 
holy  ;  and  can  he  bear  to  find  himself  the  sole  exception  7 

Does  not  the  season,  then,  docs  not  nature,  does  not  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  an  open  heart,  which  has  held  such 
sublime  worship  through  its  senses,  more  than  justify  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  liow  the  religious  sentiments  may  be  nourished 
by  a  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  7 

This  should  be  a  part  of  our  religious  education.  TIm  heart 


pines  and  sickens,  or  grows  hard  and  contracted  and  unbe* 
lieving,  when  it  cannot  have  beauty.  The  love  of  nature  ends 
in  the  love  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  beauty,  and  not 
feel  there  i.s  a  spirit  then;.  The  sensualist,  the  materialist, 
the  worshipper  of  chance,  is  cheated  of  his  doubts,  the  mo¬ 
ment  this  mystery  overtakes  him  in  his  walks.  This  sur- 
soundiug  presence  of  beautiful  nature  keeps  the  soul  buoyed 
up  for  ever  into  its  element  of  freedom,  w  here  its  action  is 
cheerful,  hea’thful,and  unwearied  ;  w  here  duty  becomes  lovely, 
and  tho  call  to  worship,  either  by  prayer  or  self-sacrifice,  is 
music  to  it.  He,  in  whom  this  sense  is  open,  is  put,  as  it 
were,  in  a  magnetic  communication  with  a  life  like  his  own, 
which  Hows  in  around  him,  go  where  he  may.  In  nature  we 
forget  our  loneliness.  In  nuturt'.  we  f<*el  the  same  Spirit,  who 
made  it  and  fiarvades  it,  holding  us  up  also.  1  hrougli  the 
open  sense  of  beauty,  all  we  see  jneaches  and  prophesies  to 
us.  Without  it,  when  no  such  sensibility  exists,  how  hard  a 
task  is  faith!  how  hard  to  feel  that  God  is  here!  how  unlove¬ 
ly  looks  religion  !  As  without  the  air,  tlie  body  could  not 
breathe;  so  without  beauty,  the  heart  and  religious  nature 
seem  to  w  ant  an  element  to  live  in.  Beauty  is  the  mural  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  close,  unseemly  school-house,  in  which  our  in¬ 
fancy  was  cramped, — of  how  much  natural  faith  did  it  not  rob 
us !  In  how  unlovely  a  garb  did  we  first  see  Knowledge  and 
Virtue !  How  uninteresting  seemed  Truth,  how  unfriendly 
looked  Instruction ;  with  what  mean  associations  were  the 
names  of  God  and  Wisdom  conncctetl  in  our  memory  !  What 
a  violation  of  nature’s  peace  seemed  Duty!  w'hat  an  intrusion 
upon  the  mind’s  rights!  W  hut  rebellion  has  been  nurture*! 
within  us  by  tho  ugly  confinements  to  which  artificial  life  and 
education  have  accustomed  us !  How  insensible  and  cohl  it 
has  made  us.  to  the  expressive  feutures  uf  God’s  works,  always 
around  us,  always  inviting  us  to  high,  refreshing  converse  ! 

I  hold,  then,  that  without  a  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beau¬ 
ty,  chielly  to  be  drunken  from  the  ojien  fountains  of  nature, 
there  can  be  no  healthy  an<l  sound  mural  development.  The 
man  so  educated  lacks  stnneihing  most  essential.  He  is  one¬ 
sided,  not  of  a  piece  with  nature;  and  however  correct,  how¬ 
ever  much  master  of  himself,  he  will  be  uiiituercsling,  unen¬ 
couraging,  and  uninviting.  To  the  student  of  ancient  history, 
the  warm-hearted,  graceful  Greek,  all  alive  to  naluie,  who 
made  beauty  almost  his  religion,  is  a  more  refiesliing  *)bjcct, 
than  the  cold,  formal  Jew'.  And  here  around  u>',  resist  it  us 
we  may,  our  hearts  are  always  drawn  towards  the  open, 
graceful  children  of  impulse,  in  preference  to  the  still',  insen¬ 
sible  patterns  of  virtue.  The  latter  may  be  very  uncxcept 
tionable,  but  at  the  .some  time  very  unreal.  The  former, 
though  purposeless  and  cureless  they  play  through  life,  yet 
have  trusted  themselves  to  nature,  and  been  ravished  by  her 
beauty,  and  nature  will  not  let  them  become  very  bad. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  practical  efiects  upon  the  w  hole  char¬ 
acter  ot  a  growing  leve  of  beauty  in  the  young  mind. 

It  disposes  to  order.  It  gives  birth  in  the  mind  to  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  propriety.  It  suggests  imperceptibly,  it  inclines 
gently,  but  irresistibly,  to  the  fit  action,  to  the  word  in  season. 
The  beauty  which  we  see  and  feel  jdants  its  scedt,  in  us. — 
Gazing  with  delight  on  nature,  our  will  imperceptibly  becomes 
attunod  to  tho  same  harmony.  Tho  sense  of  beauty  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  certain  reverence;  wc  dare  not  mar  what  looks 
so  perfect.  This  sense,  too,  has  a  something  like  conscience 
contained  in  it ;  we  feel  bound  to  do  and  bo  ourselves  som*  - 
thing  worthy  of  the  beauty  we  are  permitte*!  to  admire. — 
This  feeling,  while  it  makes  alive  and  quicketi.*,  yet  is  emi¬ 
nently  eonservativp,  in  the  best  sense.  lie,  w  ho  has  it,  is  al¬ 
ways  interested  on  the  side  of  order,  nnd  of  all  dear  and  hal¬ 
lowed  associations.  He,  w'ho  w  ants  it,  is  ns  destructive  as  a 
Goth.  The  presence  of  beftuty,  like  that  of  nature,  as 
as  we  feel  it  at  all,  overcomes  us  with  respect,  and  a  certain 
sensitive  dread  of  all  violence,  mischief,  or  discord.  The 
beautiful  ideal  piece  of  architecture  bears  no  mark  of  wanton 
|»en-knife.  The  handsome  school-room  makes  tho  cliililren 
neut.  The  instinct  of  obedience,  of  conciliation,  of  decorum, 
reverence,  and  harmony.  Hows  into  tl.e  soul  with  beauty. — 
The  calm  spirit  of  the  landscape  takes  po.sscssion  of  the  hum¬ 
ble,  yet  soul-exalted  admirer.  Its  harmony  compels  the  jang¬ 
ling  choids  within  himself  into  smoother  nndulations. — 
Therefore  “  walkout,”  like  Isaac,  ”  at  even-tide  to  meditate,” 
and  let  nature,  with  her  divine  stillness,  take  possession  of 
thee.  She  shall  give  thee  back  to  thyself  better,  more 
spiritual,  more  sensible  of  thy  relationship  with  all  things,  and 
that  in  wronging  any,  th«Hi  but  woundest  thys*'lf. 

Another  grace  of  character,  which  tlie  sense  of  beauty 
gives  the  mind,  is  freedom— the  freedom  of  fond  obedience. 
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not  of  loose  desire.  The  man,  whose  eyes  and  soul  are  open 
to  the  beauty  there  is  around  h'm,  »e«s  every  where  enc«ur« 
agetnent.  To  him  the  touch  of  nature’s  hand  is  warm  and  | 
genial.  The  air  does  not  seem  to  pinch  him,  as  it  does  most 
narrow-minded  ones,  who  can  see  no  good  in  any  thing  but  | 
gain ;  to  whose  utilitarian  vision  most  that  is  natural  looks  i 
hostile.  He  is  not  contracted  into  himself  by  cautious  fear  • 
and  suspicion,  afraid  to  let  his  words  flow  freely,  or  Jiis  fuce  | 
relax  in  confidence,  or  his  limbs  move  gracefully,  or  his  ac¬ 
tions  come  out  whole  and  hearty.  He  trusts  nature;  for  he  ; 
has  kissed  her  loveliness ;  he  knows  that  she  smiles  encour-  , 
agement  to  him.  Now  think  what  it  is  that  makes  virtue  so  j 
much  shunned.  Partly,  our  depravity,  if  you  please.  But  i 
partly,  also,  her  numerous  ungraceful  specimens.  For  it  is 
the  instinctive  expectation  of  all  minds,  that  what  is  excellent 
shall  also  be  beautiful,  lovely,  natural,  and  free.  Most  of  the  i 
piety,  we  see  about  us,  is  more  or  less  the  product  of  restraint 
and  fear.  It  stands  there  in  spectral  contrast  with  nature. — 
Approve  it  we  may;  but  we  cannot  love  it.  It  does  not  bear 
the  divine  stamp ;  it  chills,  not  converts.  The  love  of  nature 
makes  in  us  an  ideal  of  moral  beauty,  of  an  elevation  of  char¬ 
acter  which  shall  look  free  and  lovely,  something  that  shall 
take  its  place  naturally  and  as  matter  of  course  in  the  centre 
of  nature,  as  the  life  of  Jesus  did. 

Again,  the  love  of  beauty  awakens  higher  aspirations  in  us. 
He,  who  has  felt  the  beauty  of  a  summer  like  this,  has  drunk 
in  an  infinite  restlessness,  a  yearning  to  be  perfect,  and  by 
obedience  free.  He  can  never  more  rest  contented  with 
what  he  is.  And  hero  is  the  place,  to  attempt  some  account 
of  the  true  significance  of  beauty,  and  of  what  is  its  office  to 
the  soul. 


Beauty  always  suggests  the  thought  of  the  perfect.  The 
smallest  beautiful  object  is  as  infinite  as  the  whole  world  of 
stars  above  us.  So  we  feel  it.  Everything  beautiful  is  em¬ 
blematic  of  something  spiritual.  Itself  limited,  its  meanings 
and  suggestions  are  infinite.  In  it  we  seem  to  see  *11  in  one. 
Each  beautiful  thing,  each  dew-drop,  each  leaf,  each  true 
work  of  painter’s,  poet’s,  or  musician’s  art,  seems  an  epitome 
of  the  creation.  Is  it  not  God  revealed  tiirough  the  senses  ? 
Is  not  every  beautiful  thing  a  divine  hint  thrown  out  to  us  ? 
Does  not  the  soul  begin  to  dream  of  its  own  boundless  capa¬ 
cities,  when  it  has  felt  beauty?  Does  not  immortality  then, 
for  the  first  time,  cease  to  be  a  name,  a  doctrine,  and  become 
a  present  experience  ?  When  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn,  they 
turn  golden  as  they  drop.  The  cold  winds  tell  us  of  coming 
winter  and  death;  but  they  tell  it  in  music.  All  is  significant 
of  decay ;  but  the  deep,  still,  harmonious  beauty  surpasses  all 
felt  in  summer  or  spring  before.  We  look  on  it,  and  feel  that 
it  cannot  die.  The  Eternal  speaks  to  us  from  the  midst  of 
decay.  We  feel  a  melancholy;  but  it  is  a  sweet,  religious 
melancholy,  lifting  us  in  imagination  above  death — since  above 
the  grave  of  the  summer  so  much  real  beauty  lingers. 

The  beautiful,  then,  is  the  spiritual  aspect  of  nature.  By 
cherishing  a  delicate  sensibility  to  it,  we  make  nature  preach  I 
us  a  constant  lesson  of  faith ;  we  find  all  around  an  illustration 
of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  We  surround  ourselves  with  a  con¬ 
stant  cheerful  exhortation  to  duty.  We  render  duty  lovely 
and  inviting.  We  find  the  soul’s  deep  inexpressible  thoughts 
written  around  us  in  the  skies,  the  far  blue  hills,  and  swelling 
waters. 

But  then  to  this  desirable  result  one  stern  condition  must  | 
be  observed.  If  the  sense  of  beauty  disposes  to  purity  of  | 
heart ;  so  equally  purity  of  heart  is  all  that  can  keep  the  sense  i 
•f  beauty  open.  All  influences  work  mutually.  *  One  hand  ; 
must  wash  the  other,’  said  the  poet.  The  world  is  loveliest  | 
to  him,  who  looks  out  on  it  through  pure  eyes.  j 


Sweet  is  the  pleasure. 
Itself  cannot  spoil ! 

Is  not  true  leisure 
One  with  true  toil  ? 
Thou  that  wouldst  taste  it, 
Still  do  thy  best ; 

Um  it,  not  waste  it, 

Else ’t  is  no  rest. 
Wouldst  behold  beauty 
Near  thee  7  ail  round  7 
Only  hath  Duty 
Such  a  sight  found, 
llest  is  not  quitting 
The  busy  career; 
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Rest  is  the  fitting 
Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

’T  is  the  brook’s  motion. 
Clear  without  strife. 
Fleeing  to  ocean 
After  its  life. 

Deeper  devotion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt ; 
fuller  emotion 
Heart  never  felt. 

’T  is  loving  and  serving 
The  Highest  and  Best! 

*T  isOi»WAiu>!  unswerving. 
And  that  is  true  rest.  d. 
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BV  CArT.MAXaVAT,  AUTNOS  OF  ‘  PETBB  SIMPI.B,"  JACOB  F AITHPUL,’ SC- 
PART  VH. 

CHAPTER  XXVHl . Somo  little  ditference  In  the  proceeds  of  tho 

Chkpter,  and  my  former  **  Copper  for  Poor  Jack,  your  honor.** 

On  our  arrival  at  my  mtnhc'r’s,  I  found  a  letter  from  Bram¬ 
ble,  stating  that  he  would  be  at  Greenwich  in  two  days,  and, 
further,  informing  me  that  the  Honorablo  Company  had  been 
pleased,  in  consequence  of  the  report  made  of  our  good  beha¬ 
vior,  to  award  to  him  the  sum  of  two  hundred  |>ounds,  and  to 
me  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  as  a  remuneration  for  out 
assistance  in  the  capture  of  the  privateer. 

This  was  news  indeed.  One  hundred  pounds !  I  never 
thought  that  I  should  possess  such  a  sum  in  my  life.  One 
hundred  peunds !  w'hat  should  I  do  with  it  ?  My  mother 
was  astonished,  and  then  fell  into  a  very  grave  mo^.  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  pleased,  but  app<‘arcd  to  care  less  about  it  than  I 
thought  she  would  have  done.  My  father  came  in  as  usual 
with  Ben  the  Whaler,  and  I  read  the  letter. 

Why,  Tom,  that ’s  about  as  much  prize-money  as  I  have 
made  in  all  my  sarvice,”  said  my  father,  “  and  you  ’re  been 
afloat  only  four  months.  Come,  missis,  send  for  some  beer, 
and  let  us  drink  Tom’s  health,  and  success  to  him.  God  blese 
you,  my  boy ;  the  papers  say  you  deserved  it,  and  that ’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  your  getting  it.  I ’m  proud  of  you ;  I  am  indeed,  my 
boy:  your  father ’s  proud  of  you,  Tom,” — and  here  my  father 
showed  more  emotion  than  ever  I  witnessed  in  him  before ; 
however,  he  put  his  lips  to  the  porter  pot,  and  when  he  had 
drained  it  nearly  to  the  bottom,  he  hatl  quite  recovered  him¬ 
self. 

Well,  Tom,”  said  Ben,  after  he  had  finished  the  small 
modicum  of  beer  left  him  by  my  father,  “  and  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  all  that  money  7  ” 

“  I ’m  sure  I  do  n’t  know— I  have  no  want  of  it— I  have 
every  thing  I  wish  for.’’ 

“Come,  missis,”  said  my  father,  “  we  must  have  another 
pot,  for  I  drank  deep,  aad  Ben  has  been  shared  out.”  My 
mother  very  graciously  sent  for  another  pot  of  porter,  which, 
with  the  newspaper,  occupied  Ben  and  my  father  till  it  was 
time  for  us  to  break  up  and  go  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  when  I  went  down  I  found  Virginia  alone, 
my  mother  having  returned  to  her  room. 

“  Tom,”  said  she,  “  what  do  you  think  my  mother  said  to 
me  when  we  were  going  to  bed  last  night  7  ” 

“  Tell  me.” 

“  She  said,  ‘  Tern  says  h*  do  n’t  know  what  to  do  with  his 
money.  I  only  wish  I  had  it;  I  would  turn  it  into  three 
times  the  sum  in  three  years,  and  have  a  oeiter  home  for  you, 
my  dear.’  ” 

“  Did  she  say  how  7  ” 

“  Yes,  I  asked  her  how;  she  said  that  the  should  takes  new 
house  with  a  shop  up  the  town,  and  set  up  as  a  milliner,  with 
apprentices ;  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly  employed,  she 
should  give  up  getting  up  line  linen,  and  only  take  in  laces  to 
wash  and  mend,  which  was  a  very  profitable  business.” 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “Virginia,  my  mother  is  a  hard-working 
woman,  and  a  clever  woman,  and  I  dare  say  she  would  do 
very  well,  and,  as  she  says  she  would  have  a  better  home  for 
you,  I  think  I  shall  let  her  have  the  money  ;  but  I  wo  n’t  say 
so  yet.  I  must  talk  about  it  to  Peter  Andersen,  and  if  he 
do  n’t  say  no,  she  shall  have  it  with  pleasuic.” 

That  will  be  very  kind  of  you,  Tom  ;  and  I  hope  mother 
will  feel  it,  for  you  do  n’t  owe  her  much.” 

“  Never  mind  that ;  after  breakfast  1  ’ll  see  Peter  Ander¬ 
son  :  do  n’t  say  a  word  about  it  till  I  come  back.” 

At  breakfast-time  my  mother  still  appeared  to  be  very 
thoughtful :  the  fact  was,  that  the  idea  of  what  advantage  the 
money  would  be  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  she  thought  that  tliere  was  no '  chance  of  obtaining  it. 
Perhaps  she  felt  that,  had  she  treated  me  better,  she  would 
have  had  it  without  difficulty— it  was  impossible  to  say  ex¬ 
actly. 

After  breakfast  I  walked  with  Virginia  to  her  school ;  and 
then  set  off  to  Anderson,  to  whom  I  immediately  imparted 
what  had  taken  place.  His  answer  was  decided — 

“  1  think.  Jack,  you  can’t  do  better ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
let  ut  go  to  your  father  and  hear  his  opinion.” 
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My  father  coincided  with  Anderson  and  me ;  and  he  added,  | 

I  tell  you  what,  your  mother  is  not  parfect  exactly — though  I 
I  say  it,  as  should  n’t  say  it — but  still  she  does  work  hard —  ! 
and  she  will  work  hard — she  has  paid  my  little  girl’s  school¬ 
ing  out  of  her  own  framings  ;  and,  moreover,  she  has  hiund 
me  one  pet  of  porter  at  least,  every  night,  which  has  mad»?  me 
▼ery  comfsrtable.  Now  I ’ve  still  a  matter  of  forty  (>ounds  in 
the  Lieutenant’s  hands;  I  ’ll  add  it  to  Tom’s  hundred  pounds, 
and  then  she  will  have  a  fair  start.  What  d’  ye  think, 
Peter?” 

**  I  think  you  are  both  right;  and,  Tom — you  are  doing 
your  duty.” 

I  knew  what  Anderson  meant.  I  thanked  him  for  his  ad- 
Tice;  and  my  father  and  I  went  to  my  mother’s  house.  I  re¬ 
quested  my  father  to  stand  spukesiuaii,  which  he  did,  ending 
by  telling  my  mother  that  my  hundred  pounds  and  his  forty 
^unds  were  very  much  at  her  service,  and  good  luck  to  her. 
Virginia’s  eyes  glistened  as  she  took  me  by  the  hand.  My 
mother  replied : 

*'  Very  well,  if  we  pleased,  she  would  do  her  best  for  us  all.” 
The  answer  was  hardly  gracious  ;  but  I  watched  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  saw  she  was  moved.  Her  thin  lips  quivered,  as 
she  turned  away  and  went  up  stairs,  which  she  did  immedi¬ 
ately  after  her  reply.  In  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  I 
was  laughing  with  Virginia,  my  mother  came  down  stairs  in 
her  shawl  and  bonnet. 

”  Tom,”  said  she,  in  a  kind  manner,  ”  will  you  walk  with 
Virginia  to  school  this  afternoon,  as  1  am  going  to  liavc  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson  ?  ” 

Tha  alteration  in  her  Ume  of  voice  to  nte  was  immediately 
perceived  by  Virginia. 

“You  are  a  dear  gootl  Tom,”  said  she,  kissing  me,  as  soon 
as  my  mother  had  left  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  had  left  Virginia  at  school,  I  went  to  call  upon 
old  Nanny,  whom  I  found  quite  brisk  and  lively,  sorting  old 
keys  and  rusty  hinges. 

“Well,  Jack,”  said  she,  “so  you  are  come  at  last;  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  here  yesterday,  but  nobody  cares 
about  an  old  woman  like  me.  I  heard  all  about  you,  and 
how  you  took  the  privateer,  and  how  the  Company  have  given 
you  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  when  I  heard  that,  1  said,  ‘  Now 
Jack  (Poor  Jack  that  was,  who  came  begging  to  old  Nanny 
to  lend  him  money)  will  not  come  to  see  me  ;  he  ’il  be  too 
proud.  Besides,  I  said,  his  family  is  getting  up  in  the  world  ; 
there ’s  a  Baronet  and  his  lady  who  have  taken  them  under 
their  protection,  and  there ’s  Lawyer  Wilson  calls  at  the 
house.  O  dear  me !  it ’s  the  way  of  us  all.’  ” 

“  And  so  you  said  all  that  to  yourself,  did  you?”  replied  I. 
“  Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more  too.” 

“  Then,  mother,  you  did  me  injustice.  I  could  not  Wellcome 
before;  I  had  to  see  my  father  and  mother,  and  my  sister, 
and  1  had  business  to  transact.” 

“Mercy  on  us!  business  to  transact!  Poor  Jack  had  busi¬ 
ness  to  transact!  Here ’s  a  change  from  the  time  that  his 
whole  business  was  to  touch  his  hat  fur  coppers,  and  dip  his 
head  in  the  mud  for  a  penny.” 

“  Nevertheless,  what  I  say  is  true,  and  you  are  very  unjust 
to  accuse  me  as  you  have  done:  I  have  always  thought  of 
you,  and  have  now  with  me  several  things  that  I  have  col¬ 
lected  for  you.” 

“  Yes,  you  promised  me — Jack,  you  do  keep  your  promises ; 
I  will  say  that  for  you.  Well,  what  have  you  got?” 

I  opened  my  handkerchief,  and  pulled  out  several  little  ar¬ 
ticles,  such  as  fine  worked  baskets,  shells,  &c.,  and,  among 
the  rest,  a  pound  of  tea,  in  a  leaden  canister. 

“  There,  mother,  I  have  brought  you  them  as  a  present,  and 
I  hope  you  will  take  them.” 

Old  Nanny  turned  them  over  one  by  oae,  rather  contempt¬ 
uously,  as  1  thought,  until  she  came  to  the  tea. 

“  That  may  do,”  said  she.  “  W’hy,  Jack,  those  are  all 
very  pretty  things,  but  they  are  too  pretty  for  my  shop;  why 
did  n’t  you  bring  me  some  empty  ginger-beer  bottles  ?  I 
could  have  sold  them  this  very  morning.” 

“  Why,  mother,  I  really  did  net  like  to  ask  for  such  things.” 
**  No,  there  it  is;  you  Ve  grown  so  fine  all  of  a  sudden  : 
these  are  no  use,  for  nobody  will  come  to  my  shop  to  buy 
them.” 

“  I  thought  you  would  like  to  keep  them  yourself,  mother.” 
**  Keep  them ;  O  !  they  are  keepsakes,  are  they  ?  Look 
you.  Jack,  if  they  are  to  be  kept,  you  bad  better  take  them 
away  at  once,  and  give  them  to  the  young  girls.  Girls  like 
keepsakes,  old  women  like  money.” 

“  Well,  mother,  tell  them,  if  you  please;  they  are  yours.” 


Sell  them  :  let  me  see — yes— I  think  I  know  where  there 
is  a  sort  of  curiosity  shop,  m  Church  street ;  but  it ’s  a  long 
way  to  walk.  Jack,  and  that — let  me  see,”  continued  she, 
counting  the  different  articles — “  one,  two,  three — seven  times. 
Jack.” 

“  But  why  not  take  them  all  at  once  ?  ” 

“  All  at  once,  you  stupid  boy  ?  I  should  get  no  more  for 
tw  o  than  for  one.  No,  no ;  one  at  a  time,  and  I  may  make  a 
few  shillings.  Well,  Jack,  it ’s  very  kind  of  you  after  all,  so 
do  n’t  mind  my  being  a  little  cross;  it  was  not  on  account  of 
the  things,  but  because  you  did  not  come  to  see  me,  and  I ’ve 
been  looking  out  for  you.” 

“  If  I  had  thought  that,  I  would  have  come  sooner,  mother, 
although  it  would  not  have  been  convenient.” 

“  I  believe  you.  Jack,  I  believe  you  ;  but  you  young  people 
ca  n’t  feel  as  an  old  w’oman  like  I  do.  There  is  but  one  thing 
I  love  in  the  world,  Jack,  now,  and  that ’s  you;  and  when  I 
get  weary  of  waiting  for  that  one  thing,  and  it  do  n’t  come. 
Jack,  it  does  make  a  poor  old  woman  like  me  a  little  cross  for 
the  time.” 

I  was  touched  with  this  Inst  speech  of  old  Nanny’s,  who 
had  never  shown  m*  any  such  a  decided  mark  of  kindness  be- 
foro.  “  Mother,”  said  1,  “  depend  up»n  it,  whenever  I  return 
to  Greenwich,  you  shall  be  the  first  person  that  I  come  to 
see  after  I  have  l>ecn  to  my  mother’s.” 

“  That ’s  kind.  Jack,  and  you  keep  your  promise  always. 
Now,  sit  down  ;  you  do  n’t  want  to  go  away  already,  do  you  7” 

“  No,  mother,  I  came  to  spend  the  whole  morning  w’ith 
you.” 

“  Well,  then,  sit  down ;  take  care.  Jack,  you  ’ll  knock  down 
that  bottle.  Now  tell  me,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your 
hundred  pounds  ?  ” 

“  I  have  settled  that  already,  mother.  I  have  given  it 
away.” 

“  Already!  Why,  the  boy  has  one  hundred  pounds  given 
him  on  the  morning,  and  he  gives  it  away  before  night.  Mercy 
on  us!  who  would  ever  think  of  leaving  you  any  money?  ” 

“No  one,  mother,  and  I  never  expect  any  except  what  I 
earn.” 

“  Whv,  Jack,  do  y«u  know  how’  much  one  hundred  pounds 
is  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so.” 

“  Now,  Jack,  tell  me  the  truth,  who  did  you  give  it  to,  your 
father,  or  your  little  sister,  or  who  ?  for  I  can ’t  understand 
how  a  person  could  give  away  one  hundred  pound*  in  any 
way  or  to  any  body.” 

“  Well,  then,  1  gave  it  to  my  mother.” 

“  Your  mother  !  your  mother,  who  has  hated  you,  wished 
you  dead,  half-starved  you  !  Jack,  is  that  possible  1  ” 

“  My  mother  has  not  been  fond  of  me.  but  she  has  worked 
hard  for  my  sister.  This  hundred  pounds  will  enable  her  to 
do  much  better  than  she  does  now,  and  it ’s  of  no  use  to  me. 
Mother  may  love  me  yet,  Natiny.” 

“  She  ought  to,”  replied  old  Nanny,  gravely;  and  then  she 
covered  her  face  up  with  her  hands.  “  Oh,  what  a  differ¬ 
ence!  ”  ejaculated  she  at  last. 

“  Difference,  mother,  difference  ?  in  what  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Jack,  between  you  and — somebody  else.  Do  n’t  talk 
about  it  any  more.  Jack,”  said  Nanny,  casting  her  eyes  down 
to  the  piesents  I  had  brought  her.  “  I  recollect  the  time,” 
continued  she,  evidently  talking  to  herself,  “  that  I  had  plenty 
of  presents  ;  ay,  and  when  it  was  thought  a  great  favor  if  I 
would  accept  them.  That  was  when  I  was  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  yes,  people  would  laugh  if  they  heard  me — young  and 
very  beautiful,  or  men’s  smiles  and  women’s  hate  were  thrown 
away— 

'  Why  so  pale  aad  wan,  foad  lover; 

Prithee,  why  so  pale?  ’ 

Yes,  yes,  by-gones  are  by-gones.” 

I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  old  Nanny  attempt  to  sing, 
and  could  hardly  help  laughing ;  but  1  restrained  myself.  She 
did  n’t  speak  again,  but  continued  bent  over  one  of  the  bas¬ 
kets,  as  if  thinking  about  former  days.  I  broke  the  silence  by 
saying— 

“  VVhat  part  of  the  country  did  you  live  in  when  you  were 
young,  mother?  ” 

“  In  the  north  part:  but  never  ask  questions.” 

“  Yes,  but  mother,  I  wish  to  ask  questions.  I  wish  you  to 
tell  me  your  whole  history.  1  will  not  tell  it  again  to  any 
one,  I  promise  you.” 

“  But  why  should  you  wish  to  know  the  history  of  a  poor 
old  thing  like  me  ?  ” 
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“  Because,  mother,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  seen  belter 
days.” 

”  And  if  I  have,  Jack,  it  it  kind  to  ask  me  to  bring  up  to 
memory  the  days  when  I  was  fair  and  rich,  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  me,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  that  it  would 
always  smile?  is  it  kind  to  recall  what  was  to  an  old,  misera¬ 
ble, deserted  wretch  like  me,  struggling  to  keep  out  of  the  work- 
house?  Look  at  me  now.  Jack,  and  see  what  1  now  am  :  is 
it  not  cruel  to  bring  to  my  mird  what  I  once  was  ?  Go  to, 
Jack,  you  ’re  a  seltish  boy,  and  1  don’t  love  you.” 

”  Indeed,  mother,  if  I  thought  it  would  have  given  you 
pain,  I  never  would  have  asked  you ;  but  you  cannot  wonder 
at  me.  Recollect  that  you  have  ever  been  my  best  friend  : 
you  trusted  me  when  nobody  else  would ;  and  can  you  be 
surprised  at  my  feeling  an  interest  about  you  ?  Why,  mother, 
I  do  n’  t  even  knowr  your  name. 

”  Well,  Jack,  you  have  put  things  in  a  better  light.  I  do 
believe  that  you  care  for  me,  and  who  else  does?  but  Jack, 
my  name  you  never  shall  know,  even  if  I  am  to  tell  you  all 
the  rest.” 

”  Were  you  ever  married,  mother?  ” 

”  Yes  child,  I  was  married.  Now,  what’s  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  ?  ”  continued  she,  impatiently. 

“  Had  you  any  children  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  boy,  I  had  one — one  that  was  a  source  of  misery  and 
shame  to  his  doting  mother.”  Old  Nanny  pressed  her  eye¬ 
balls  with  her  knuckles,  as  if  in  agony. 

”  I  wen’t  ask  you  any  more  silly  questions,”  said  I,  mourn¬ 
fully. 

•  .  ”  Not  now,  Jack,  that ’s  a  good  boy  ;  some  otlier  day,  per- 
bape,  I  ’ll  tell  you  all.  There ’s  a  lesson  in  every  life,  and  a 
warning  in  too  many.  You  ’ll  come  again.  Jack  ;  yes,  I  know 
you  ’ll  come  to  bear  my  story  ;  so  I  shall  see  you  once  more 
before  you  leave — go  now.”  Old  Nanny  rose  and  went  in¬ 
doors,  taking  her  stool  in  her  hand,  and  leaving  the  presents 
where  they  lay,  outside, — a  proof  that  she  was  in  great  agi¬ 
tation.  I  put  them  inside  the  threshold,  and  then  went  home¬ 
wards. 

I  could  not  help  remarking,  asl  walked  home,  that  old  Nan¬ 
ny’s  language  and  manner  appeared  very  superior  when  she 
broke  out  in  these  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  I  felt  more 
interest  in  her  than  I  ever  had  before. 

On  my  return,  I  found  Bramble,  who  had  come  down  soon¬ 
er  than  ho  was  expected,  sitting  in  the  parlor  with  Peter  An¬ 
derson  and  my  father,  ail  smoking,  with  porter  on  tlie  table. 

”  Well,  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  ”  here  I  am  two  days  befoie 
my  time,  but  that ’s  better  than  being  two  days  after  it,  and, 
what ’s  mote  I ’ve  got  the  money,  both  yours  and  mine.  They 
told  me  I  should  not  get  it  for  three  months  at  leswt ;  but  I 
sent  up  my  name  to  the  Board,  and  explained  to  them,  that  a 
pilot  could  not  wait  like  a  purser,  while  they  were  passing 
accounts,  so  the  gentleman  laughed,  and  gave  me  an  order 
for  it,  and  I’ve  got  all  my  pilotage  too:  so  I’m  a  rich  man 
just  now.  Come,  I  ’ll  give  you  yours  at  once,  and  I  hope  it 
may  not  be  the  last  hundred  pounds  that  you  ’ll  pick  up.” 

Bramble  pulled  bis  leathern  case  out  of  his  pilot  jacket, 
and  counted  out  ten  ten  pound  notes.  ”Theie,  Jack,  you 
ought  to  give  me  a  receipt,  for  I  signed  for  you  at  the  India 
House.” 

”  Oh,  you’ve  plenty  of  witnesses,”  replied  I,  as  I  collected 
the  notes,  and  giving  them  to  Virginia,  told  her  to  take  them 
to  my  mother,  who  was  up  stairs  in  her  room. 

”  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Jack,  this  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  earned  so  easily,  has  just  come  in  the  right  time,  and 
with  it  and  my  pilotage  I  shall  now  be  able  to  do  what  I  have 
long  wished.” 

”  And  what ’s  that  ?  ”  inquired  I.  ”  Something  for  Bessy, 
I  suppose.” 

”  Exactly,  Tom :  it  is  something  for  Bessy  ;  that  is,  it  will 
bo  by  and  by.  I ’ve  a  good  matter  of  money,  which  I ’ve  laid 
by  year  after  year,  and  worked  hard  for  it,  too,  and  I  never 
have  known  what  to  do  with  it.  I  can’t  understand  the  funds 
and  those  sort  of  things,  so  I  have  kept  soma  here  and  some 
there.  Now  you  know  the  grass  land  at  the  back  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  :  it  forms  part  of  a  tidy  little  farm,  which  is  rented  for 
seventy  pounds  a  year,  by  a  good  man,  and  it  has  been  for 
sale  these  three  years ;  but  I  never  could  manage  the  price 
till  now.  When  we  go  back  to  Deal,  I  shall  try  if  I  can  buy 
that  farm ;  for,  you  see,  money  may  slip  tlirough  a  man’s  rin¬ 
gers  in  many  ways,  but  land  can’t  run  away ;  and,  as  you  say, 
it  will  be  Bessy’s  one  of  these  days— and  more  toe,  if  I  can 
scrape  it  up.” 


'  ”  You  are  right.  Bramble,”  said  Peter  Anderson;  ”  and  I 

am  glad  to  hear  that  you  can  atl'ord  to  buy  the  land.” 

“  Why,  there ’s  money  to  be  picked  up  by  pilotage,  if  you 
work  hard,  and  ar’  n’t  afraid  of  heavy  ships,”  replied  Bram¬ 
ble. 

“  W’ell,  I  never  had  a  piece  of  land,  and  never  shall  have, 

I  suppose,”  said  my  father.  ”  I  wonder  how  a  man  must 
feel,  who  can  stand  on  a  piece  of  ground,  and  say  *  This  is  my 
'  own.’  ” 

I  “  Who  knows,  father — it ’s  not  impossible  but  you  may.” 

I  “  Impossible;  no,  nothing’s  impossible,  as  they  say  on 
I  board  ot  a  man-of-war ;  it ’s  not  impossible  l«)  get  an  apology 
out  of  a  midshipman,  but  it ’s  the  next  thing  to  it.” 

!  “  Why  do  they  say  that,  father  ?” 

“  Because  midshipmen  are  so  saucy — why,  I  do  n’t  know. 

:  They  have  n’t  no  rank  as  otficers,  nor  so  much  puy  as  a  petty 
'  odicer,  and  yet  they  give  themselves  more  airs  than  a  lieu¬ 
tenant.” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  why,”  replie<l  Anderson.  “  A  lieutenant 
;  takes  care  what  he  is  about.  He  is  an  otficer,  and  has  s«>me- 
I  thing  to  lose ;  but  a  midshipman  has  nothing  to  lose ;  and 
,  therefore  he  cares  about  notliing.  You  can’t  bivak  a  midship¬ 
man,  as  the  saying  is,  unless  you  break  his  neck.  And  they 
have  necks  which  are  n’t  easily  broken,  that ’s  sartain.” 

”  They  do  seem  to  me  to  have  mure  lives  than  a  cat,”  ob¬ 
served  my  father,  who  after  a  pause,  continued — 

”  Well,  I  was  saying  how  hard  t  was  to  get  an  apology 
,  out  of  a  midshipman;  I  ’ll  just  tell  you  what  took  place  on 
board  of  one  ship  I  served  in.  There  was  a  young  midship¬ 
man  on  board  who  was  mighty  free  with  his  tongue:  he  did 
I  n’t  care  what  he  said  to  any  body,  from  the  captain  dowa- 
I  ward.  He ’d  have  his  joke,  come  what  would,  and  he ’d  set 
I  every  body  a-laughing;  pu-iith  him  as  much  as  you  please,  it 
was  all  the  same.  One  day,  when  we  were  off  Halifax  har¬ 
bor,  the  master,  who  was  a  good-tempered  fellow  enough,  but 
not  over  bright,  was  angry  with  this  young  chap  fur  some- 
I  thing  that  he  had  not  done,  and  called  him  a  *  confounded 
young  liear.’  Upon  which  the  youngster  runs  to  the  Jacob 
ladder  of  the  main  rigging,  climbs  up,  and  as  soon  as  be  had 
{  gained  the  main  rattlings,  he  cries  oat,  *  W'ell,  if  I ’m  a  bear, 

1  you  ar’  n’t  fit  to  carry  guu  to  a  bear.’  *  What,  sir  I  ’  cried 
1  the  master.  ‘  Mutiny,  by  heavens  !  Up  to  the  mast-head,  sir, 

:  directly.’  ‘  Do  n’t  you  sea  that  I  was  going  of  my  own  accord  ?’ 
j  replied  the  midshipman  ;  for,  you  see,  he  knew  that  he  would 
'  be  sent  there,  so  he  went  up  tlie  rigging  on  purpose.  Well, 
i  this  was  rather  a  serious  atfair;  and  so  the  master  reports  it 
I  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  reports  it  to  the  captain,  who  sends 
'  for  the  youngster  on  the  (|uarter-deck,  at  the  time  that  the 

I  ship’s  company  were  at  quarters.  ‘  Mr  - ,’  (I  forget  bis 

I  name)  said  the  captain  (drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  above  it,  as  tliey  say,)  *  you  have 
:  been  guilty  of  disrespect  to  your  superior  otficer,  in  telling 
!  him  that  he  was  not  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear;’  (the  captain 
'  could  hardly  help  laughing;)  ‘  now,  sir,’  continued  he,  recov- 
I  ering  himself,  '  I  give  you  your  choice  ;  eitlier  you  will  make 
an  apology  to  Mr.  Owen,  on  this  quarter-deck,  or  you  must 
quit  my  ship  immediately.’  ‘Sir,’  replied  the  midshipman, 

'  ‘  I  do  n’t  think  it  quite  fair  that  the  master  should  first  punish 
j  me  himself,  and  then  complain  to  you  afterwards.  He  has 
I  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands  already,  by  mast-heading 
I  me  for  eight  hours,  and  now  he  makes  a  complaint  to  you ; 

I  but  I  am  always  ready  to  do  as  you  wish ;  and,  to  please  you, 
I  will  make  an  apology.’  ‘  There  is  some  truth  in  your  ob¬ 
servation,’  replied  the  captain,  ‘and  I  have  printed  the  same 
I  out  to  the  master;  but  still  this  is  a  breach  of  discipline  which 
cannot  be  passed  over,  and  re(|uires  a  public  retraction  before 
:  the  whole  ship’s  company.  1,  therefore,  insist  upon  your  r^ 

I  trading  what  you  have  said.’  ‘Certainly,  sir,’  replied  the 
j  youngster.  ‘  Mr.  Owen,’  continued  be,  turning  to  the  mas- 
I  ter,  ‘  I  said  that  you  were  not  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear :  I 
I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  I  retract  with  pleasure,  for  I  am  per- 
i  fectly  satisfied  that  you  are  ^  to  carry  tliem.’  ‘  Sir  .'  ’  cried 
I  the  captain.  ‘  O,  Captain  G— !  ’  interrupted  the  master, 

;  who  did  nut  take  the  juke,  ‘  I ’m  perfectly  satisfied.  Tlie 
young  gentleman  sees  his  error,  and  bdl  retracted  ;  I  ask  na 
I  mure.’  ‘  If  you  are  satisfied.  Sir,’  replied  the  captain,  biting 
I  his  lips,  ‘of  course  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Youngster, 
you  may  go  to  your  duty,  and  recollect  that  you  never  again 
use  such  expressions  to  your  superior  otficer :’  and  said  he, 

I  in  a  low  tune,  ‘  I  may  add,  never  venture  in  my  presence  to 
;  make  such  an  apology  as  that  again.’  ” 

I  never  saw  old  Anderson  laagb  so  much  as  be  did  at  this 
I  story  of  my  father’s.  They  continued  to  talk  and  smoke  their 
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pipes  till  about  nine  o’clock,  when  my  father  and  be  went  to 
tbe  Hospital,  and  Bramble  took  possess  on  of  a  bed  which  had 
been  prepared  for  bim  in  my  mother's  house. 

CHAP.  XXIX.. ..  .Id  which  1  learn  the  history  of  old  Nanay. 

Tbe  next  day,  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  a  letter  to  Bessy, 
in  which  I  gave  her  a  detail  of  what  had  passed,  I  went  to 
old  Nanny’s,  to  persuade  her,  if  possible,  to  tell  me  her  histo¬ 
ry.  She  was  net  at  heme,  tbe  door  vf  her  house  was  locked, 
and  the  shutters  of  the  shop  fastened.  I  was  about  to  return 
to  Fisher’s  Alley,  when  1  perceived  her  bubbling  down  the 
street.  I  thought  it  better  to  make  it  appear  as  if  I  met  her 
by  accident ;  so  I  crossed  over  the  way,  and  walked  towards 
hw.  “  Well,  mother,”  said  I,  “  are  you  out  so  early  t  ” 

Ah,  Jack  .'  is  it  you  ?  yes:  it  is  through  you  that  I  haw 
had  to  take  so  long  a  walk.” 

"  Through  me  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  those  presents  you  brought  me.  I ’m  almost  dead. 
Why  do  you  bring  such  things  7  But  1  did  not  do  badly, 
that ’s  the  truth.” 

1  knew  from  this  admission  that  old  Nanny  had  sold  them 
for  more  than  she  expected ;  ind»*ed  she  proved  it,  by  saying, 
as  she  arrived  at  her  house,  “  Well,  Jack,  it  ’s  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  have  to  walk  so  far ;  but  as  you  cannot  get  me  bottles 
or  those  kind  of  things,  you  must  bring  me  what  you  can,  and 
1  must  make  the  best  of  them.  I  do  n’t  trouble  for  your 
sake.  Jack.  Now  take  the  key,  unlock  the  deor,  and  then 
take  down  the  shutters ;  and  mind  how  you  walk  about, 
Jiu:k,  or  you  ’ll  break  half  the  things  in  my  shop.”  I  did  as 
she  requested,  and  then  we  sat  down  together  at  the  door  as 
usual.” 

“  I  think  I  shall  go  away  to-morrow,  or  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  mother,”  said  I ;  ”  for  Bramble  is  here,  and  he  never 
stays  long  from  his  work.” 

**  That  *s  all  right;  he  sets  a  good  example;  and  Jack,  if 
you  do  go,  see  if  you  can ’t  beg  a  few  more  shells  for  me :  I 
like  shells.” 

Yes,  mother,  I  will  not  forget;  but,  as  this  is  the  last  day 
1  shall  see  you  for  some  time,  will  you  not  keep  your  promise 
to  me,  and  tell  me  your  history  ?  ” 

**  JiK;k,  Jack,  you  are  the  most  persevering  creattire  I  ever 
did  see.  1  ’m  sure  1  shall  be  worried  out  of  my  life  until  1 
tell  you,  and  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  and  there  ’ll 
be  an  end  of  it;  but  1  wish  you  had  not  asked  me.  Jack,  1  do 
indeed.  1  thought  of  it  last  night  when  1  was  in  bed,  and  at 
one  time  1  made  up  my  mind  that  1  would  not  tell  you,  and 
then  1  thought  again  that  1  would  ;  for,  Jack,  as  I  said  yes¬ 
terday,  there ’s  a  lesson  in  every  life,  and  a  warning  in  too 
many,  and  maybe  mine  will  prove  a  warning  to  you,  so  far  as 
to  make  you  prevent  a  mother  from  being  so  foolish  as  I  have 
been. 

“  Now,  Jack,  listen  to  me;  mine  is  an  old  story;  but  in 
most  cases  the  consequences  have  not  been  so  fatal.  I  shall 
not  tell  you  my  name;  it  was  once  a  fair  one,  but  now  tar¬ 
nished.  1  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  merchant  and  ship¬ 
owner,  a  rich  man,  and  the  first  person  in  consequence  in  the 
sea-port  town  where  I  was  bom  and  brought  up.  I  never 
knew  my  mother,  who  died  a  year  after  1  was  bom.  I  was 
brought  up  as  most  girls  are  who  have  no  mother  or  brothers, 
in  short,  1  was  much  indulged  by  my  father,  and  flattered  by 
other  people.  1  was  well  educat^,  as  you  may  suppose ;  and, 
moreover,  what  you  may  not  credit  quite  so  easily,  I  was  very 
handsome.  In  short,  I  was  a  beauty  and  a  fortune,  at  the 
head  of  the  society  of  the  place,  caressed,  indulged,  and  flat¬ 
tered  by  all.  This,  if  it  did  not  spoil  me,  at  least  made  me 
wilful.  I  had  many  offers,  and  many  intended  oilers,  which  I 
rapped  in  the  bud ;  and  1  was  twenty-three  before  1  saw  any 
one  who  pleased  me  At  last,  a  vessel  came  in  consigned  to 
the  house,  and  the  captain  was  invited  to  dinner.  He  was  a 
handsome,  careless  young  man,  constantly  talking  about  the 
qualities  of  his  ship  ;  and,  to  nay  surprise,  paying  me  little  or 
none  of  that  attention  which  I  now  considered  as  my  due. 
This  piqued  me,  and  in  the  end  I  set  my  affections  on  him: 
either  he  did  not  or  vmuld  not  perceive  it,  and  he  sailed  with¬ 
out  showing  me  any  preference.  In  six  months  he  returned; 
and  whether  it  was  that  he  was  told  by  others,  or  at  last  per¬ 
ceived,  my  feelings  towards  him,  he  joiiied  the  crowd  of  sui¬ 
tors,  made  a  proposal  in  his  off-hand  manner,  as  if  he  was  in¬ 
different  as  to  my  reply,  and  was  accepted.  My  father,  to 
whom  he  communicated  tlie  intelligence  as  carelessly  as  if  he 
were  talking  about  freight,  did  not  approve  of  the  match. 
*  Very  well,’  replied  he,  ‘  1  shall  say  no  more ;  as  long  as  a 


man  has  a  ship  he  docs  not  want  a  wife.’  He  returned  and 
stated  what  had  passed,  and  my  father  also  spoke  to  me.  I 
was  self-willed  and  determined,  and  my  father  yielded.  We 
were  married ;  and  I  certainly  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
my  husband,  who  was  very  kind  to  me.  But  I  was  jealous  of, 
what  do  you  think  ?  of  his  ship  !  for  he  cared  more  for  it  than 
he  did  for  me ;  and  three  months  after  our  marriage,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  my  tears  and  entreaties,  and  the  expostula¬ 
tions  of  my  father,  he  would  sail  again.  He  offered  to  take 
me  with  him,  and  I  would  gladly  have  gone  ;  but  my  father 
would  not  listen  to  it.  He  sailed,  and  I  never  saw  him  again ; 
his  vessel,  with  all  hands,  foundered,  with  many  others,  in  a 
heavy  gale.  The  news  did  not  arrive  until  many  months  af¬ 
terwards;  and  1  had  not  been  a  mother  more  than  six  weeks 
when  1  found  that  I  was  a  widow.  I  have  passed  all  this 
over  quickly.  Jack,  because  it  is  of  less  momeat — my  trials 
had  not  commenced. 

“  The  loss  of  my  husband,  as  may  be  supposed,  only  endear¬ 
ed  my  child  the  more  to  me,  and  I  wept  over  him  as  he  smiled 
upon  me  in  his  cradlv.  My  father  had  reverses  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  but  these  I  cared  little  for.  He  did,  however ;  he  had 
been  the  richest  man  in  the  town,  he  was  now  comparatively 
poor;  his  pride  was  crushed;  it  broke  his  heart,  and  hedied ; 
the  whole  of  his  assets  at  the  winding  up  of  his  affairs  not 
exceeding  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  was,  however,  quite 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  me.  I  thought  but  of  one 
object — it  was  my  darling  boy  ;  he  represented  to  me  all  I  had 
lost;  in  him  I  saw  my  husband,  father,  and  every  thing.  I 
lived  but  for  him.  He  was  my  idolatry.  Jack.  1  worshiped 
the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator. 

“  As  he  grew  up,  I  indulged  him  in  every  thing;  he  never 
was  checked  ;  I  worried  myself  day  and  night  t»  please  him, 
and  yet  he  never  was  pleased.  He  was  so  spoiled  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  wanted.  He  was  a  misery  to  himself  and  all 
about  him,  except  to  me,  who  was  so  blinded  by  my  love.  As 
he  advanced  to  manhood,  his  temper  showed  itself  to  be  vio¬ 
lent  and  uncontrollable;  he  was  the  terror  of  others,  and 
prudent  people  would  shake  their  heads  and  prophesy.  He 
would  nut  submit  to  any  profession ;  the  only  wish  that  he  had 
was  to  go  to  sea,  and  that  was  my  terror.  1  implored  him  on 
my  knees  not  to  think  of  it,  but  in  vain  ;  at  lirst  he  used  to 
threaten  when  he  wanted  money  for  his  extravagancies,  and 
it  was  a  sure  way  to  obtain  it ;  but  one  day  I  discovered  that 
he  had  quitted  the  port  without  saying  farewell,  and  that  he 
had  sailed  in  a  vess^  bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  A  short 
letter  and  a  heavy  bill  was  received  from  Portsmouth,  and  I 
did  not  hear  of  him  for  tw’o  years.  I  was  heart-broken,  but 
not  weaned  from  him ;  I  counted  the  days  for  his  return.  At 
last  he  came — browned  by  tho  climate,  full  of  oaths,  savage 
in  his  hearing,  and  occasionally  referring  to  scenes  which 
made  me  shudder.  But  he  was  my  son,  my  only  son,  and  I 
loved  him  as  m'.’ch  as  ever.  He  was  now  but  seldom  at  home, 
for  ho  lived  almost  at  the  gaming  tables;  if  he  came  to  me, 
it  was  to  extort  money ;  and  he  never  failed.  I  sold  out  my 
property  to  support  his  extravagance,  and  by  degrees  it  was 
rapidly  diminishing.  1  begged  him,  I  entreated  him,  to  be 
more  prudent ;  but  he  laugh^,  and  promised  to  return  me  all 
the  first  lucky  hit  he  should  make  ;  but  that  lucky  hit  never 
came,  and  at  last  I  had  but  two  thousand  pounds  left.  This 
I  positively  refuse  I  to  part  with,  the  interest  w'as  barely  suf¬ 
ficient  for  ray  wants  ;  I  asked  no  more— but  I  expostulated 
and  I  reasoned  with  him  in  vain.  He  only  begged  me  for 
five  hundred  pounds ;  if  I  sold  the  money  out,  he  would  tell 
me  where  I  might  have  as  good  interest  for  the  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  as  1  now  received  for  the  two  thousand  pounds. 
He  begged  and  entreated  me,  he  kissed,  and  he  even  wept ; 
I  could  not  withstand  his  importunities.  1  sold  out  the 
money,  and  gave  him  the  sum  he  wanted ;  the  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  I  put  by  in  my  desk,  to  invest  at  he  pointed  out.  That 
very  night  he  forced  the  lock,  took  out  the  money,  and  left 
me  without  a  sixpence  in  the  world.” 

”  What  a  villain!”  exclaimed  I. 

“Yes,  you  may  say  so,  Jack;  but  who  made  him  such  a 
villain,  but  his  foolish  doting  mother?  Had  I  done  him  jus¬ 
tice,  had  I  checked  him  when  young,  had  I  brought  him  up 
as  I  ought  to  have  done,  he  might  now  have  bwn  a  hap¬ 
piness  and  at  blessing  to  his  mother.  I  was  tbe  person  to 
blame,  not  he;  and  many  years  of  anguish  have  1  lamented 
my  folly  and  my  wretchedness.” 

“  You  l'»v«*d  him  too  much,  mother;  but  it  was  a  fault  on 
tbe  right  side.” 

“  No,  Jack,  that  is  an  error  of  yours ;  it  was  a  fault  on  the 
wrong  side.  There  is  ne  credit  to  a  mother  in  loving  her 
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children,  fur  she  cannot  help  it.  It  is  a  natural  instinct  im-  j 
planted  in  the  mother’s  heart  by  the  Almighly,  and,  in  follow* 
inff  this  instinct,  wo  do  no  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field.  . 
The  duty  of  a  mother  is  to  check  that  feeling  as  far  as  it  inter*  : 
feres  with  the  happiness  and  well-doing  of  her  children;  and  j 
it  is  her  duty  to  do  so,  and  to  punish  herself  in  correcting  her  i 
children.  Jack,  it  is  a  selfish  feeling  that  induces  mothers  to 
spoil  their  children.”  i 

”  At  all  events,  my  mother  has  never  spoiled  me,”  replied  I.  I 
”  No,  Jack,  she  has  not;  but  observe  the  consetjuence.  ' 
You  said  just  now  that  excessive  tenderness  was  a  fault  on  ; 
the  right  side ;  now,  how  completely  you  have  proved  the 
contrary  !  I  do  n»it  intend  t(j  defend  your  mother’s  conduct  ' 
toward  you;  she  has  been  unkind  to  you  in  your  childhood,  | 
and  has  never  shown  the  affection  that  a  mother  ought ;  but  j 
is  not  her  fault  a  fault  on  the  ri^ht  side?  Jack,  you  recollect 
my  saying  ‘  what  a  ditferenre,’  when  you  told  me  what  you 
had  done  for  your  mother ;  I  then  referred  to  my  son  and  to 
you.  I  indulged  him  in  every  thing,  sacrificed  every  thing, 
and  he  robbed  me  and  left  mo  a  beggar.  Your  mother  has 
been  severe  upon  you,  and  yet,  the  first  time  you  have  the 
means  of  showing  your  duty,  you  give  her  all  tlie  money  you 
have  in  the  world.  Your  mother  may  not  be  right.  Jack,  but 
I  was  dreadfully  wrong,  and  the  result  has  proved  it.” 

**  Well,  mother,  go  on,  pray.” 

”  My  story  is  now  soon  told.  I  struggled  on  how  I  could, 
for  more  than  two  years,  by  selling  my  furniture  and  a  few 
ornaments  ;  then  the  blow’  came.  When  1  heard  it,  I  would 
not  remain  in  the  town ;  I  left  for  London,  picked  up  my 
living  how  I  could  and  where  I  could,  till  at  last  1  came  down 
here.  Time  was  as  a  dream ;  reflection  was  too  painful.  1 
felt  that  it  was  all  my  fanlt,  all  my  own  doing.  My  heart 
became  hardened,  and  continued  so  till  I  loved  you.  Jack  ;  • 
and  now  1  have  better  feelings,  at  least  I  think  so.”  i 

“  But,  mother,  what  was  the  blow  7  Is  he  dead  7  ”  | 

”  Yes,  Jack,  dead — dead  on  the  gibbet.  He  was  hanged  j 
for  piracy,  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica.  Jack,”  said  Nanny,  ; 
seizing  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  her  long  fingers,  ”  this  is 
a  secret ;  lecollect,  a  secret  deep  as  the  grave  ;  promise  me,  : 
as  you  hope  for  heaven  !  ”  1 

”  1  do,  mother,  as  I  hope  for  heaven.”  j 

”  Now,  Jack,  leave  me.  Good-by.  You  will  come  and  | 
see  me  when  you  return,  and  never  bring  this  subject  up  [ 
again.  Bless  you,  my  child !  bless  you  !  ”  : 

1  left  poor  Nancy  with  her  face  buried  in  her  apron;  and  it  j 
was  in  a  very  melancholy  mood  that  I  returned  home  ;  I  j 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  picture  in  the  spelling-book, 
where  the  young  man  at  the  gallows  is  biting  the  ear  off  his 
mother,  who,  by  her  indulgence,  had  brought  him  to  that  dis¬ 
grace.  _ 

CHAPTER  XXX. ...Strong  symptoms  of  mutiny,  which  is  fortu* 
tuuately  quelled  by  granUDg  a  supply. 

It  was  a  licautiful  sunshiny  warm  morning  when  1  arose, 
and,  as  Bramble  intended  that  we  should  leave  Greenwich 
the  next  day,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Tadpole,  and  try  if  I  could  see  him  before  1  went.  When 
I  arrived  there,  he  was  not  at  home,  but  my  namesake  Tom 
was,  as  usual,  in  the  shop.  Tom  was  two  or  three  years 
older  than  me,  being  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  he 
had  now  grown  a  great  tall  fellow.  We  always  were  very 


”  Well,  that  is  because  you  have  eaten  it  all.” 

”  No,  I  have  n’t ;  1  have  n’t  eaten  a  bit  for  these  five  weeks : 
it’s  all  been  used  in  pharmacopey,  honastly  us«h1,  and  he 
can’t  di-ny  it.” 

“  Who  used  it  ?  ” 

”  Why,  1  ditl;  he  said  he  wouldn’t  stand  my  eating  liquor¬ 
ice,  and  I  told  him  that  I  should  n’t  eat  any  more.  No  more 
I  have,  but  I  a'n’t  well,  and  I  prescribes  for  myself.  Have  n’t 
1  a  right  to  do  that  7  May  n't  I  physic  myself  7  I’m  a  doc¬ 
tor  as  well  as  he  is.  Who  mak«'s  up  the  medicine,  I  should 
like  to  know  7  who  ties  up  the  bottles,  and  writes  directions  t 
Well,  my  insides  are  out  of  order,  ami  I  prescribes  for  my- 
self-— black  draughts  ‘omnas  duas  horas  sumendum;’  and 
now  he  says,  that,  as  the  ingn'dienu  are  all  gone,  I  sha’  n’t 
take  any  more.” 

t  “  And  pray  what  were  the  ingredients,  Tom  7” 

I  “  What,  laxative  and  alterative,  as  suits  my  complaint — 
Extract,  liquor. — aqua  pura — haastus.” 

“  What  is  that  7” 

”  Liquorice  and  renter,  to  be  sure ;  there’s  nothing  else  I 
I  can  take:  I ’ve  tasud  every  thing  in  the  shop,  from  plate 
,  powder  to  aqua  fortis,  and  every  thing  goes  against  my 
j  stomach.” 

1  “  Well,  Tom,  it’s  a  hard  case;  but  perhaps  the  doctor  will 

j  think  better  of  it.” 

“  He’d  better,  or  I’ll  sat  up  for  myself,  for  I  won’t  stand  it 
any  longer ;  it  a’n’t  only  for  mywlf  but  for  others  that  I  care. 
Why,  I've  a  hankering  for  Anny  Wliistle,  (you  know  her  don’t 
i  you  7)  a  pretty  little  girl  with  red  lips — lives  in  Church  street. 
Well,  as  long  as  I  could  find  her  a  bit  of  liquorice  when  I 
went  to  see  her.  all  wa.s  smooth  enough,  and  I  got  many  a 
kis.s  when  no  one  was  nigh;  but  now  that  I  can’t  fork  out  a 
bit  as  big  as  a  marble  she’s  gutting  quite  shy  of  me,  and  is 
always  walking  with  Bill,  the  butcher’s  boy.  I  know  he 
gives  her  bulU’-eyes — I  seed  him  one  day  buying  a  ha’porth. 
Now,  a’n’t  that  hard  7” 

”  Why,  certainly,  the  affair  becomes  serious  ;  but  still,  how 
you  are  to  set  up  for  yourself  I  do  ii’i  know.  You  are  not 
qualfied.” 

“  O !  a’  n’t  I  7  just  as  much  as  most  doctors  are.  There 
must  be  a  beginning,  and  if  I  gives  wrong  medicine  at  first, 
then  I  ’ll  try  another,  and  so  on  until  I  come  to  what  will  cure 
them.  Sooa  learn,  Tom.” 

“  Well,  but  how  will  you  do  about  surgery  7  ” 

“  Surgery,  oh  I  ’ll  do  very  well— do  n’t  know  much  about  it 
just  now — soon  learn.” 

"  VVhy,  would  you  venture  to  take  off  a  man ’s  kg,  Tom  7 
I  do  you  know  how  to  take  up  the  arteries  7  ” 

I  ‘‘Would  I  take  off  a  man’s  leg  7  to  be  sure  I  would,  as 
I  quick  as  the  doctor  could.  As  for  the  artenes,  why  I  might 
[  puzzle  a  little  about  them  ;  but,  by  the  time  I  had  taken  off 
I  three  or  four  legs,  I  should  know  something  about  them. 

I  Practice  makes  perfect — soon  learn,  Tom.” 

1  “  But  all  your  first  patients  would  die.” 

I  “  I  do  n’t  know  that.  At  all  events  I  should  do  my  best, 
and  no  man  can  do  more ;  and  if  they  did  die,  why  it  would 
;  be  by  the  visitation  of  God,  would  n’t  it  7  ” 
j  **  Not  altogether,  I ’m  afraid.  It  wo  n’t  do,  Tom.” 

I  ”  It  has  done  from  tha  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  do. 
j  I  say  there ’s  no  learning  without  practice — people  spoil  at 
1  first  in  every  trade,  and  make  afterward;  and  a  man  a’n’t 


good  ftiei.ds,  when  wo  occasionally  met,  and  he  generally  ap-  i 
pcared  to  be  as  good  tempered  aud  grinning  as  ever;  but 
when  I  now  entered  the  shop,  I  found  him  very  grave  and  de-  ; 
jected,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  help  asked  him  what  was  i 
the  matter.  ! 

”  Matter  enough,  I  think,”  said  Tom,  who  was  pounding  : 
something  in  the  mortar.  *‘  I’ll  not  stay  here  that ’s  flat.  I  ’ll 
break  my  indentures,  as  sure  as  my  name ’s  Tom  Cob,  and  I  11 
set  up  an  opposition,  and  I  ’ll  join  the  Friends  of  the  People 
Society,  and  the  Anti-Bible  Society,  and  every  other  opposi¬ 
tion  Anti  in  the  country.” 

“  Why,  what  has  happened,  Tom  7  ” 

“  I  ’ll  make  speeches  against  Church  and  against  State,  and  , 
against  the  Aristocracy,  and  Habeas  Corpus,  and  against 
Physic,  and  against  Standing  Armies,  and  Magna  Charta, 
and  every  other  rascally  tyranny  and  oppression  to  which  we 
are  subjected;  that  I  will.”  Here  Tom  gave  such  a  thump 
with  the  pestle,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  split  the  mortar. 

“  But  what  is  it,  Tom/”  inquired  I,  as  I  sat  down. 
”  What  has  the  doctor  done?” 

“  Why,  I’ll  tall  you ;  the  liqaorice  is  all  gone,  and  he  won’t 
order  any  more.” 


borne  a  doctor  any  more  than  he  is  a  carpenter.” 

“  No ;  but,  if  I  recollect  right,  to  be  a  surgeon  you  ought  to 
walk  the  hospital,  as  they  term  it.” 

“Well,  and  have  n’t  1  for  these  last  four  years?  When  I 
carries  out  my  basket  of  physic,  I  walks  the  hospital  right 
through,  twice  at  least  every  day  in  the  week.” 

“  That ’s  Greenwich  Hospital.” 

“  W’ell,  so  it  is ;  and  plenty  of  surgical  cases  in  it.  How¬ 
ever,  the  doctor  and  I  must  come  to  a  proper  understanding  ; 
I  did  n’t  clean  his  boots  this  morning.  I  wish,  if  you  see  him, 
Tom,  you ’d  reason  with  him  a  little.” 

“I ’ll  see  what  I  can  do;  but  do  n’t  be  rash.  Good-by, 
Tom  ;  mind  you  tell  the  doctor  that  I  called.” 

“  Well,  I  will;  but  that ’s  not  in  my  indentures.” 

I  called  in  at  the  widow’s  after  1  left  the  doctor’s  shop,  and 
I  communicated  the  intended  rebellion  on  tlie  part  of  Tom. 

I  “  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Felix,  “  I  shall  not  forget  to  make  the 
i  Spanish  claim,  and  prevent  Tom  from  walking  Sfinnish.  The 
!  doctor  is  very  inconsiderate ;  he  forgets  that  Tom’s  regard  for 
i  liquorice  is  quite  as  strong  as  his  own  liking  for  a  cigar.  Now, 
I  If  the  doctor  do  n’t  promise  me  to  have  a  fresh  supply  for  Tom, 
'  I  won’t  let  him  have  a  cigar  for  himself.” 
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The  doctor  wat  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
next  ivagon  brought  down  one  hundred  weight  of  liquorice, 
and  Tom  recovered  his  health  and  the  smiles  of  Anny 
Whistle. 

When  I  left  the  widow's  I  proceeded  to  the  hospital,  to  find 
Anderson  and  my  father.  As  1  walked  along  1  perceived 
Dick  Harness  on  a  bench,  who  hailed  me. 

“  Well,  Tom,  I  have  n’t  seen  any  thing  of  you  for  I  don’t 
know  hew  long,  since  you’ve  taken  to  a  seafaring  life.  This 
is  a  beautiful  day,  is  it  not?  it  makes  one  feel  so  happy  and 
cheerful  such  a  day  as  this.  Every  body  and  every  thing  looks 
gay ;  the  birds  seem  so  merry,  and  the  little  clouds  seem  to 
scud  away  as  if  their  hearts  were  as  light  as  themselves. 
Come,  sit  down  a  minute ;  here’s  a  song  for  you  you’ve  never 
heard — one  I  don’t  often  sing,  because  they  say  it’s  all  about 
myself.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  should  like  to  hear  that.” 

Here  goes,  then : 

**  Sam  Swipes,  he  was  a  seaman  true, 

As  brave  and  bold  a  tar 
As  e’er  was  dressed  in  navy  blue 
On  board  a  man  of  war. 

One  fault  he  had — on  sea  or  land 
He  was  a  thirsty  deg. 

For  Sammy  never  could  withstand 
A  glass  or  so  of  grog. 

He  always  liked  to  be  at  sea. 

For  e’en  on  shore,  the  rover, 

If  not  as  drunk  as  he  could  be. 

Was  always  *  half  seas  over.’ 

The  gunner,  who  was  apt  to  scoff. 

With  jokes  most  aptly  timed. 

Said,  Sam  might  any  day  go  off, 

’Cause  he  was  always  *  primed.’ 

Sam  did  n’t  want  a  feeling  heart. 

Though  never  seen  to  cry. 

Yet  tears  were  always  on  the  start, 

’  The  drop  was  in  his  eye.’ 

At  fighting,  Sam  was  never  shy, 

A  most  undoubted  merit; 

His  courage  never  failed,  and  why — 

He  was  so  full  of  *  spirit.’ 

In  action  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

But  that  gave  him  no  trouble— 

Quoth  Sam,  1  have  no  cause  to  sigh, 

I 'm  always  ‘  seeing  double.’ 

A  shot  from  an  unlucky  gun 
Put  Sam  on  timber  pegs ; 

It  did  n’t  signify  to  one 

Who  ne’er  could  *  keep  bis  legs.’ 

One  night  he  filled  a  pail  with  grog. 

Determined  he  would  suck  it; 

He  drained  it  dry — the  thirsty  dog ! 

Hiccupped — and  ‘  kicked  the  bucket.’  ” 

**  There ’s  Bill’s  fiddle,  Dick,”  said  I,  getting  up ;  ’’  1  thought 
yeu  would  bring  him  out.” 

**  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  that;  1  ’ll  sing  another  verse  or  two, 
and  then  be  off  to  the  Park,  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch.” 

**  1  can’t  wait  any  more,  Dick ;  I  must  go  te  my  father,’’' 
said  1. 

Well,  eif  with  you  then,  and  1  ’m  off  too.  Sing  tura  la, 
tura  la,  tura  lura  la.  Bill ’s  coming  down.  How  savage  the 
nigger  will  be !  ” 

CHAP.  XXXI. — Id  which  my  father  proves  he  can  give  good  advice 
as  well  as  Peter  Anderson. 

1  found  my  father  under  the  colonnade,  and  inquired  of  him 
if  Peter  Anderson  was  there. 

”  No,  he ’s  not,”  replied  my  father;  ”  he  has  been  sent  for 
by  the  eificers ;  so  stop,  Tom,  that  is,  if  you  cam  spare  a  min¬ 
ute  for  your  own  father.” 

**  Of  course  1  can,”  replied  I,  taking  my  seat  by  him. 

**  Why,  you  s«e,  boy,’’ said  ray  father,  “  T  have  hnt  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  your  company;  and  1  feel  it,  Tom,  I  do  indeed,  i  'in  nut 
jealous,  and  1  know  that  Peter  Anderson  has  done  more  for 
you  than  ever  I  could,  fur  1  ’ve  no  laming  iosi;:nify  ;  but  still, 
Tom,  1  am  your  father,  and  1  do  n’t  think  Peter,  although  he 
may  be  proud  of  your  turning  out  so  well,  can  feel  exactly  for 
you  what  a  lather  dues.  1  ’m  proud  enough  of  yeu.  Heaven 
knows ;  and  it  does  hurt  me  a  little  when  1  find  that,  when¬ 


ever  you  come  here,  it  is  for  Peter  Anderson,  and  it  makes 
me  wish  sometimes  that  I  had  been  Peter  Anderson  instead 
of  your  father.” 

“  Indeed,  father,”  replied  I,  **  I  hope  you  do  n’t  think  that 
I  like  Anderson  better  than  I  do  you;  but  you  recollect  that  I 
have  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to  take  his  advice.” 

“I  know  it,  boy,  I  know  it.  I  was  serving  my  country, and 
doing  my  duty  on  board  of  a  King’s  ship,  and  you  were  left 
here,  and  therefore  lucky  it  was  that  you  fell  in  with  old 
Peter;  but,  Tom,  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  1  did  not  do  my  duty  as  a  father  towards  you,  at 
all  events  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  my  country.” 

”  To  be  sure  you  were,  and  it  was  of  more  importance  than 
looking  after  a  brat  like  me,”  replied  I,  soothingly  ;  for  I 
really  never  had  the  idea  that  my  father  could  have  showed 
so  much  feeling. 

“  Why,  Tom,  I  can’t  say  that  I  thought  so ;  for  the  fact  is, 
I  didn’t  think  about  it;  indeed,  I  thought  about  nothing. 
Sailors  afloat  have  little  time  to  think  :  they  can’t  think  when 
it’s  their  watch  on  deck,  for  they  are  too  busy ;  nor  at  their 
watch  below,  for  they’re  too  tired ;  nor  at  meal  times,  for  they 
must  look  after  their  share  of  the  victuals ;  indeed,  there  is 
not  any  time  to  think  on  board  ship,  and  that’s  a  fact.  But, 
Tom,  since  I’ve  been  laid  up  here  1  have  thought  a  good  deal; 
all  is  calm  and  quiet,  and  one  day  passes  just  like  the  other, 
and  no  fear  of  interruption  when  one  don’t  wish  it;  and  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal.  At  first  I  thought  it  a  hard  case  to  be 
shoved  on  the  shelf  at  my  age  ;  but  I  don’t  think  so  now ; 
I’m  quite  satisfied.” 

“lam  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  father.” 

“  Yes,  Tom  ;  and  then,  you  see,  when  I  was  afloat,  I  did  n’t 
think  any  good  of  your  mother,  and  I  was  glad  to  keep  out 
of  her  way ;  and  then  I  did  n’t  care  about  my  children,  for  I 
didn’t  know  them;  but  now  I  ve  other  thoughts,  Tom.  I 
don’t  think  your  mother  so  bad,  after  all:  to  be  sure,  she 
looks  down  upon  me  ’cause  I’m  not  genteel ;  but  I  suppose  I 
ar’n’t,  and  she  has  been  used  to  the  company  of  gentlefolks ; 
besides  she  works  hard,  and  now  that  1  don’t  annoy  her  by 
getting  tipsy,  as  I  used  to  do,  at  all  events  she’s  civil ;  and 
then  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  children  until  1  came 
here,  and  found  Virginia  and  vou ;  and  I’m  proud  of  you  both, 
and  love  you  both  better  than  any  thing  on  earth ;  and,  al¬ 
though  I  may  not  be  so  well  brought  up  or  so  well  taught  as 
you  both  are,  still,  Tom,  I’m  your  father,  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
I  wish  for  your  sakes  I  was  better  than  I  am.” 

“  Don’t  say  so,  father;  you  know  that  Virginia  and  I  are 
both  as  fond  pf  you  as  you  are  of  us.” 

“  Well,  mayhap  you  are;  I  don’t  say  no:  you  are  both  good 
children,  and  at  all  events  would  tiy  to  like  me;  but  still  I  do 
feel  that  you  can’t  look  up  to  me  exactly ;  but  that’s  my  mis¬ 
fortune,  Tom,  more  than  my  fault.  I  have  n’t  laming  like 
Anderson,  or  gentility  like  your  mother :  I ’ve  only  a  true  heart 
to  offer  to  you.  You  see,  Tom,  I ’ve  said  all  this  because  you 
are  always  after  Anderson ;  not  but  that  I  like  Anderson,  for 
he ’s  a  good  man,  and  has  been  of  service  to  me,  and  I  do  n’t 
think  he  would  ever  say  any  thing  to  you  that  would  make 
you  think  less  of  me.” 

“  No,  indeed,  father;  on  the  contrary,  I  once  asked  him 
his  opinion  about  you,  and  he  spoke  most  highly  of  you ;  and 
whenever  I  go  to  him  for  advice,  he  always  sends  me  to  you 
to  approve  of  what  he  has  said.” 

“  Well,  he  is  a  good  man,  and  I ’m  very  sorry  to  have  any 
feeling  of  envy  in  me,  that  the  truth ;  but  still  a  father  must 
have  a  father’s  feelings.  Do  n’t  let  us  say  anything  more 
about  it,  Tom;  only  try  next  time,  when  you  want  advice, 
whether  1  can’t  give  it.  You  can  always  go  to  Peter  after- 
wa.tls,  and  see  whether  I’m  right  or  wrong.” 

“  I  will  indeed,  my  dear  father,  now  I  know  that  you  wish 
it.” 

I  never  felt  so  warm  towards  my  father  as  after  this  con¬ 
versation  ;  there  was  so  much  aflection  towards  me,  and  yet  so 
much  humility  shown  by  him,  as  respected  himself,  that  I  was 
quite  touched  with  it,  and  1  began  to  think  that  he  really  had 
had  occasion  to  complain,  and  that  I  had  not  treated  him 
with  that  respect  which  he  deserved. 

“  Now,  Tom,  1  ’ve  something  to  say  to  you.  When  Ander¬ 
son,  Bramble,  and  I  were  taking  a  pipe  together  last  night. 
Bramble  said  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  In- 
diaman,  offering  you  a  berth  on  board  as  guinea-pig,  or  mid¬ 
shipman.  He  said  that  he  had  not  shown  it  to  you  as  yet, 
because  it  was  of  no  use,  as  he  was  sure  you  would  not  accept 
it.  Well,  Anderson  and  I  said  that  at  least  you  ought  to 
know  it,  and  have  the  refusal ;  and  your  mother  prick^  up 
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her  ears  and  said,  that  it  was  mnch  more  genteel  than  being 
a  pilot ;  so  I  now  put  the  question  to  you.*’  I 

“Thank  you,  father:  but  Bramble  wa'*  right.  I  shall  not 
accept  of  it,  although  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  captain.” 

Here  my  father  stopped  me.  “  First,  Tom,”  said  he,  “  we 
must  overhaul  the  pros  and  cons,  as  people  call  them.  Old 
Anderson  weighed  them  very  closely,  and  now  you  shall  hear 
them.  Here  my  father  commenced  along  story,  with  which 
I  shall  not  tire  the  leader,  as  to  the  prospects  on  either  side, 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  1  replied, 

“  That  all  he  said  was  very  true ;  but  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that,  if  ever  I  were  regularly  to  serve,  it  should  be 
in  a  man-of-war,  not  in  a  merchant  vessel ;  that  it  was  certainly 
possible  that  I  might,  after  serving  many  years,  become  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  an  Indiaman,  which  was  a  high  position,  but  I  preferred 
being  a  pilot,  and  more  my  own  master;  that  if  there  were 
no  other  objections,  that  of  being  absent  for  three  years  at  a  ! 
time  from  him  and  Virginia  would  be  more  than  sufficient: 
and  that  I  was  very  happy  where  I  was,  as  Bramble  and  lit¬ 
tle  Bessy  were  almost  equal  to  another  father  and  another 
sister.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  they  say,  father. —  ' 
I  have  entered  into  the  pilot  service,  and  in  that  I  hope  to 
remain.” 

“  Well,  you’re  right,  Tom  ;  Bramble  said  yoti  would  decide  j 
so.  There ’s  nothing  like  being  contented  with  what  we  are  i 
and  what  we  have  got.”  ' 

“  I  might  probably  become  a  richer  man  if  I  were  to  be  a 
captain  of  an  Indiaman,”  observed  I ;  “  but  I ’m  sure  if  ever  ■ 
I ’m  able  to  buy  a  little  farm,  as  Bramble  is  now  able  to  do,  I  ; 
shall  think  myself  quite  rich  enough.” 

“  You  see,  Tom,  it  all  depends  upon  what  people’s  ideas  ' 
are.  One  man  thinks  himself  rich  with  what  another  would  , 
think  that  he  was  a  beggar.  .Now  I  dare  say  old  Nanny  thinks  i 
that  shop  of  old  iron  arid  rubbish  that  she  has  got  together,  | 
the  finest  shop  in  all  Greenwich.”  ' 

“  I  believe  she  does,  and  the  prettiest,’’  replied  I,  laughing.  I 

“  Well,  now,  Tom,  an  mid  thing  happened  the  other  day  1 
while  you  were  away,  just  to  prove  how  true  that  is.  Y’ou 
may  recollect  a  little  old  man  in  our  ward,  I’hil  Nobbs  they 
called  him,  who  walked  with  his  chin  half  a  yard  before  him. 
Well,  he  took  to  the  sick  ward  and  died,  since  you  have  been 
gone.  I  went  to  see  him  of  course,  and  he  was  always 
talking  about  his  property !  and  none  of  us  knew  where  it 
was,  but  we  supposed  that  he  had  it  somewhere.  One  day, 
as  I  was  sitting  by  his  bed,  he  says,  *  Saunders,  the  doctor  ’s 
coming  round,  just  tell  him  I  want  to  make  my  will,  for  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  slipping  my  wind.’  Well,  the  doctor  and  the 
chaplain  both  came  to  his  bedside  with  the  paper,  and  Nobbs 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  said,  ‘  Are  you  ready,  sir? 
Well,  then.  I’ll  make  short  work  of  it.  This  is  my  last  will  and 
testament:  first,  I  wish  a  white  pall  over  me  when  I ’m  buried 
and  that  expense  must  be  deducted ;  after  which  I  bei^ueath  to 
my  nephews  and  nieces,  James  Strong,  Walter  Strong,  Ellen 
Strong,  Mary  Williams,  the  one  married,  Peter  Strong,  all  of 
Rotherbithe,  and  to  Thomas  Day,  Henry  Day,  and  Nicholas 
Day,  of  Eltham,  the  whole  of  my  money  and  personal  eft'ects, 
share  and  share  alike,  equally  divid^  among  them  all. — 
There,  sir,  that  will  do.  I  can’t  write,  but  I  ’ll  put  my  cross 
to  it.’  Well,  the  old  fellow  died  that  night,  and  notice  of  his 
will  was  sent  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  who  all  came  on  the 
day  of  his  burial  dressed  in  the'r  best,  for  they  were  all  me¬ 
chanics  and  laborers,  poor  people,  to  whom,  I  suppose,  a 
legacy  was  a  great  object.  The  chaplain  had  asked  Nobbs 
where  his  money  was,  and  be  replied  that  it  was  in  the  bands 
of  Lieutenant - ,  who  knew  all  about  his  affairs.  After 


thought  so,  because  he  probably  had  saved  so  many  shillin|^s 
in  bis  life.  There  was  no  joking  about  it,  I  ran  assure  you.’ 

“  Well,  father,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  save  more  than 
seven  shillings  before  1  die,  but  no  one  knows  I  have  made 
my  decision  as  I  think  for  the  best,  and  we  must  leave  the  rest 
to  Providence.  We  never  know  whether  we  do  right  or 
wrong.” 

“  Never,  Jack  ;  things  which  promise  well  turn  out  bad,  and 
things  which  look  very  bad  often  turn  out  just  as  well.  1  recol¬ 
lect  an  instance  which  was  told  me,  which  I  ’ll  give  you  as  a 
proof  that  we  never  know  what  is  best  for  us  in  this  world.  A 
man  may  plan,  and  scheme,  and  think,  in  his  blindness,  that 
he  has  arranged  every  thing  so  nicely  that  nothing  can  fail, 
and  down  he  lies  on  his  bed,  and  goes  to  sleep  quite  satisfied 
that  affairs  must  turn  out  as  well  as  he  has  ordered  them, 
forgetting  that  Providence  disposes  as  it  thinks  fit.  Tliere 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  of  the  name  of  Seton,  who  lived 
at  Greenock;  he  was  very  poor,  and,  although  he  had  high 
friends  and  relations  well  to  do,  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  f^sr 
assistance.  His  wife  was  equally  proud ;  and  at  last  on* 
day  he  died,  leaving  her  with  hardly  a  penny,  and  two  fine 
boys,  of  the  names  of  Archibald  and  Andrew.  Well,  th«  wi¬ 
dow  struggled  on ;  how  she  lived  no  one  knew,  but  she  fed 
the  boys  and  herself,  and  was  just  as  stately  as  ever.  Her 
relations  did  offer  to  educate  the  boys,  and  send  tliem  to  sea, 
but  she  refused  all  assistance.  There  was  a  foundation  or 
chartered  school  at  Greenock,  to  which  she  was  entitleil  to 
send  her  children  to  be  educated  without  exfiense,  and  to  that 
school  they  went.  1  do  n’t  know  why,  hut  they  say  the  master 
hud  had  a  quarrel  with  their  father  when  he  was  alive,  and 
the  master  had  not  forgotten  it  now  he  was  dead,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  he  was  very  severe  upon  the  two  hoys,  and  used  to 
boat  them  without  mercy;  at  all  events  it  did  them  good,  for 
they  learnt  faster  than  any  of  the  others  who  were  at  all  fa¬ 
vored,  and  they  soon  proved  the  best  boys  in  the  school. 
Well,  time  ran  on,  till  Archibald  was  thirteen,  and  Andrew 
twelve  years  old ;  and,  being  very  tired  of  school,  they  asked 
their  mother  what  profession  they  were  to  be  of,  and  she  an¬ 
swered, ‘any  thing  except  going  to  sea,  for  there  you  will 
never  get  on.’  But  times  became  harder  with  the  widow; 
she  had  not  enough  to  give  the  boys  to  eat,  and  they  com¬ 
plained  bitterly ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  so  they  got  on  how  they 
could,  until,  one  day,  Archy  says  to  Andrew,  ‘  Why,  brother, 
we  have  nothing  but  ferrule  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper, 
and  I  see  little  chance  of  our  getting  any  thing  more.  Mo¬ 
ther,  poor  soul !  has  not  enough  for  herself  to  eat,  and  she 
:  very  often  gives  us  her  dinner,  and  goes  without.  1  can’t 
I  stand  it  any  longer;  what  shall  we  do,  shall  we  seek  our  for¬ 
tunes?  ’  ‘  Yes,’  says  Andrew,  ‘  and  when  we  are  gone, 

I  mother  will  have  enough  for  herself.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  they  say  any  thing  is  better  than  going  to  sea,  but 
I  1  do  n’t  know  how  we  can  do  any  thing  else.’ 

!  “  ‘  Well,  Archy,  going  to  sea  may  be  the  worst  of  all.  but 

it ’s  better  than  taking  the  victuals  out  of  poor  mother’s 
mouth.’ 

*“  That ’s  very  true;  so  we  ’ll  be  off,  Andrew.’ 

“  They  walked  down  to  the  pier,  and  then  they  fell  in  with 
'  the  captain  of  a  vessel  going  foreign,  and  they  asked  him 
^  whether  he  wanted  any  boys  on  board. 

i  “  ‘  Why,’  says  he  ‘  1  would  n’t  care,  but  you ’ve  never  been 
;  to  sea  before.’ 

I  “  ‘  No,’  said  Archy;  but  there  must  be  a  beginning  to  every 
!  thing.’ 

W’ell,’  said  the  captain,  ‘  1  suppose  you ’ve  run  away 
from  your  friends,  and,  as  I  can ’t  get  apprentices  now,  1  ’U 


ihe  funeral,  they  all  went  in  a  body  to  the  lieutenant,  who 
stated  that  he  had  ten  shillings  belonging  to  Nobbs,  out  of 
which,  seven  shillings  were  to  be  deducted  for  the  white  pall; 
and  that,  as  for  his  other  effects,  they  must  be  in  his  cabin,  as 
he  never  heard  of  his  having  any  thing  but  what  was  there. — 
So  we  went  to  his  cabin,  and  there  found  five  or  six  penny 
prints  age  inst  the  wall,  two  pair  of  old  canvass  trousers,  and  an 
old  hat,  six  cups  and  saucers,  cracked  and  mended  ;  and  this 
was  all  his  property,  altogether  not  worth  (with  the  three 
shillings)  more  than  seven  or  eight  at  the  outside,  if  so  much. 
You  may  guess  the  disappointment  of  his  nephews  and  nieces, 
who  had  lost  a  good  day’s  work  and  come  so  far  for  nothing ; 
•  and  I  must  say  they  were  not  very  dutiful  in  their  remarks 
upon  their  old  uncle  as  they  walked  off.  Now  you  see,  Tom, 
this  old  fellow  had  been  in  the  Hospital  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  bad  been  able  to  save  no  mere  than  what  be  liad 
out  of  bis  shilling  per  week,  and  in  his  eyes  this  small  proper¬ 
ty  was  very  large,  for  it  was  the  saving  of  twenty  years.  He 


I  tell  you  what  I  ’ll  do.  I’ll  take  you  on  board,  and  as  soon  as 
we  get  round  to  another  port  in  the  chnnnel,  I  ’ll  bind  you  as 
I  apprentices  for  three  years.  Will  you  agree  to  that?  ’ 

!  “  The  boys  said  ‘  yes,’  and  the  captain  told  them  that  he 

i  should  sail  the  next  morning  about  daylight,  and  that  they 
must  be  down  at  the  pier  by  that  time ;  so  they  went  back 
again  to  their  mother,  and  said  nothing  about  what  bad  passed. 
There  was  no  supper  that  night,  which  confirmed  them  in  their 
resolution ;  they  kissed  their  mother,  and  went  up  to  bed, 
packed  up  all  their  clothes,  and  before  she  was  down  stairs  the 
next  morning  they  were  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

“  Well,  they  were  duly  apprenticed  when  the  ship  arrived 
at  Weymouth,  and  then  off  they  went.  The  other  men  on 
board  were,  as  usual,  very  much  afraid  of  being  pressed,  and 
every  plan  was  hit  upon  for  stowing  away  when  they  were 
bocu-ded  by  a  man-of-war.  Well,  time  pass^,and  alter  many 
voyages  t^y  bad  bath  nearly  served  their  time;  they  were  tall, 
stout  young  men,  and  looked  older  than  they  really  were.  At 
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laat,  one  day,  when  off  the  Weatern  Isle#,  they  were  boarded 
by  a  frii^ate,  and  the  officer  who  came  in  the  boat  asked  Archy 
what  be  was,  and  he  replied  he  was  an  apprentice. 

“*  You  an  apprentice!  ’  cried  he,  ‘  that  won’t  do.’ 

**  ‘  But  here  are  the  indentures.’ 

“  ‘  All  forged,’  cried  the  officer ,  ‘just  get  into  the  boat,  my 
lad.  (You  see  that’s  a  very  common  trick  of  officers;  if  a 
boy ’s  grown  up  and  fit  for  service,  they  do  n’t  care  about  in¬ 
dentures.)  ‘  Well,  Archy  found  it  was  of  no  use;  so  he  gets 
bis  kit  and  steps  into  the  boat,  shaking  hands  with  Andrew, 
who  was  shedding  tears  at  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  his 
brother. 

“  ‘  It ’s  no  use  crying,  Andrew,’  says  he;  *  I  might  have 
been  second  mate  in  three  months,  as  the  captain  promised 
me,  when  my  time  was  up,  and  then  I  should  have  been  pro¬ 
tected,  and  might  have  risen  from  mate  to  captain ;  but  now 
it ’s  all  over  with  me.  May  you  have  better  luck,  and  I  hope 
the  captain  will  give  you  the  berth  instead  of  me.”  Well, 
away  went  Archy  on  board  of  the  man-of-war,  looking  very 
gloomy  as  you  may  suppose.  When  be  went  aft  on  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck,  the  captain  asked  his  name,  and  where  he  came 
from. 

“  *  Ah  I  ’  said  the  captain,  '  and  who  are  your  friends  7  ’ — 
So  Archy  told  him  that  he  had  only  his  mother  left.  The 
captain  asked  him  a  good  many  more  questions  as  to  whether 
he  had  been  educated  or  nut,  and  what  he  knew  ;  and  then 
rated  him  A.  B.,and  put  him  into  the  main  top.  Well,  Archy 
remained  there  for  about  six  months,  and  found  that  a  man-of 
war  was  nut  so  bad  a  place  after  all ,  and  he  was  well  treated 
by  the  captain  and  officers,  the  more  so  as  he  was  a  good 
scholar.  After  the  cruise  was  over,  the  frigate  ran  into  the  | 
Channel,  and  anchored  in  Portland  Roads,  where  there  were  | 
a  great  many  vessels  wind-bound.  As  usual,  they  sent  round  | 
to  press  the  men.  Now  Archy  was  one  of  those  sent  m  the 
boats,  and  by  this  time,  b(*ing  a  man-of-war’s  man  all  over  he 
was  just  as  eager  to  get  the  men  as  the  others  were.  They 
boarded  several  vessels,  and  got  some  men;  about  dark  they 
boarded  one  which  laid  well  in  the  offing.  The  captain  was 
not  on  board,  and  the  men  were  turned  up,  but  they  were  very 
few,  and  all  protected.  Now  Archy,  who  was  up  to  the  hiding 

{daces  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  goes  down  with  his  cut- 
ass,  and  crawls  about  in  the  dark,  until  at  last  he  gets  hold 
of  a  man  by  the  heels.  *  Come  out,  you  thief,’  cries  he,  ‘  come 
out  directly,  or  I  ’ll  give  you  an  inch  of  my  cutlass  ;’  so  the 
man,  finding  that  he  could  not  help  himself,  backs  out  stem 
foremost.  Archy  collars  him,  and  takes  him  on  deck,  when 
who  should  it  prove  to  be  but  his  own  brother  Andrew  ! 

“  ‘  Oh.  Archy,  Archy  *  I  did  n’t  think  this  of  you.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  Andrew,  I  did  n’t  know  it  was  you,  but  there’s  no 
help  for  it ;  you  must  come  and  serve  in  the  main  top  along 
with  me,  and  give  up  all  chance  of  being  a  mate  or  captain  of 
a  merchant  vessel.  We  ’ro  in  bad  luck,  that ’s  clear  ;  but  it 
can’t  be  helped.’  There  was  a  good  laugh  on  board  of  the 
man-of  war  at  Archy  pressing  his  own  brother,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  very  much  amused.  ‘  1  ’m  very  sorry  for  it,’  said 
Archy. 

**  Now  the  captain  was  short  of  midshipmen,  and,  being 
obliged  to  sail  immediately,  he  determined  to  put  Archy  on 
the  quarter  deck,  and  so  he  did,  while  Andrew  served  in  the 
main  top.  Bat  this  did  not  last  long  ;  the  captain,  who  liked 
Andrew  quite  as  well,  and  who  knew  their  family  and  con¬ 
nections,  put  Andrew  also  on  the  quarter  deck ;  and  what  was 
the  consequence  7  Why,  they  are  now  both  post  captains, 
commanding  fine  frigates ;  so  you  see,  going  on  board  of  a 
man-of-war,  which  they  conceived  as  their  ruin,  was  the  means 
of  their  rising  to  rank  and  riches,  for  they  have  been  very 
lucky  in  the  service.  I  heard  Captain  Archibald  tell  the  story 
himself  one  day,  as  I  helped  at  dinner  in  the  cabin,  when  I 
was  coxswain  with  Sir  Hercules.” 

“  Well,  father,  that ’s  a  good  story  to  the  point;  but  I  do 
not  see  that  I  ever  have  any  chance  of  being  a  post  captain.” 

**  Do  n’t  seem  much  like  it,  certainly!  but  you ’ve  a  good 
chance  of  being  a  pilot.” 

**  Yes,  that  1  certainly  have;  and  a  pilot  is  always  respect¬ 
ed,  go  on  board  what  ship  he  may.” 

To  be  sure  he  is ;  because  he  is  supposed  to  have  more 
knowledge  than  any  one  on  board.” 

**  Then  I  am  contented,  father,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
respectable ;  so  there ’s  an  end  of  that  business,  except  that 
I  must  write  and  thank  the  captain  for  his  kindness.” 

**  Just  so,  Tom ;  do  you  dine  with  me  T  ” 

No,  father.  1  promised  to  meet  Bramble  at  the  Jolly 
Sailors.  We  are  going  up  to  Mr.  Wilson’s.” 


“  Ay,  about  the  farm  he  wants  to  buy.  Well,  the  clock  is 
striking,  so  good  by  till  this  evening.” 

I  must  explain  to  the  reader  that  Mr.  Wilson,  bavin?  heard 
of  Bramble’s  intention  to  purchase  the  farm,  very  kindly  in¬ 
terfered.  He  had  a  son  who  was  a  solicitor  at  Dover,  and 
he  recommendod  Bramble  not  to  appear  personally,  but  let 
his  son  manage  the  affair  for  him,  which  he  promised  should 
be  done  without  expense.  1  he  next  morning  Bramble  and  I 
took  our  leave  and  quilted  Greenwich,  taking  the  coach  to 
Dover ;  for  Bramble,  having  a  good  deal  of  money  in  his 
potket,  thought  it  better  to  do  so,  than  to  wait  till  he  could 
take  a  ship  down  the  river.  On  our  arrival  at  Dover,  we 
called  upon  Mr.  Wilson’s  son,  who  had  already  made  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  eventually  obtained  the  farm  for  Bramble  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  less  than  he  expected  to  give  for  it,  and,  very  hand¬ 
somely,  and  only  charged  him  for  the  stamps  of  the  conveyance. 
When  we  arrived  at  Deal,  we  found  Mrs.  Maddox  quite  re¬ 
covered,  and  sitting  with  little  Bessy  in  the  parlor  below. — 
After  Mrs.  Maddox  end  Bessy  went  up  stairs  to  bed,  Bfam- 
bie  said  to  me,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes*  out  of  his  pipe*— 

"  Tom,  I ’ve  got  this  farm  for  Bessy  for  two  hundred  pounds 
less  than  I  expected  to  give  for  it;  now,  I  ’ve  been  thinking 
about  this  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I  consider,  in  a  manner, 
as  her  property  ;  and  what  d’  ye  think  I  mean  to  do  with  it  7 
I  ’ll  tell  you — I  ’ll  give  her  education  as  well  as  money.  This 
sum  will  keep  her  at  a  good  school  for  a  matter  of  four  years, 
and  I ’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  she  shall  go.  I  do  n’t  like 
to  part  with  her,  that ’s  certain ;  but  it ’s  for  her  good— so 
all ’s  right— do  n’t  you  think  so  7  ” 

“  I  do  indeed,  father,”  replied  I.  ”  I  shall  miss  her  as 
much  as  you  do ;  but,  as  you  say,  it ’s  all  right  ;  and  I ’m  very 
glad  that  you  have  so  decided.” 


GASPARD  AND  ADELAIDE; 

OR,  THI  UNTERVALD  COTTAGERS. 

How  wild  is  an  Untervald  cottager’s  life. 

He  lives  in  the  roar  of  the  elements’  strife. 

On  his  mountains  the  snows  of  eternity  blanch. 

And  he  lisu  the  loud  rush  of  the  drear  avalanche ; 
Contented  he  dwells  in  his  valley  of  Satlkt, 

With  no  boast  but  his  freedom,  his  bear-skin,  and  bow ! 

Young  Gaspard,  whom  all  Ersenfelden  admired. 

Was  scarcely  sixteen  when  his  father  expired ; 

Pierre  summoned  his  child  to  the  bedside,  and  said — 

“  I  am  dying— take  care  of  our  poor  Adelaide — 

Thou  art  heir  of  this  hut  in  the  valley  of  .Saut — 

Thou  art  heir  of  my  freedom,  my  bear-skin,  and  bow !” 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  in  duty  he  bowed. 

He  kissed  his  sire’s  hand  and  he  wept  out  aloud ; 

Young  Adelaide  swooned  in  the  arms  of  her  brother, 
When  she  heard  the  deep  sob  he  attempted  to  smother : 
He  is  gone— they  are  leu  in  the  valley  of  Saut, 

With  his  blessing,  his  freedom,  his  bear-skin,  and  bow  ! 

They  till  the  rude  garden  he  left  them  to  till. 

They  breathe  the  same  air,  and  they  drink  the  same  rill : 
As  fleet  o’er  the  mountains  as  Pierre’s  ever  flew, 

The  feet  of  young  Gaspard  the  wild  goat  pursue ; 

And  at  night,  when  be  turns  to  his  valley  of  Saut, 

He  exults  in  his  freedom,  his  boar-skin,  and  bow  1 

The  eyes  of  a  spoiler  beheld  Adelaide, 

He  entered  the  cottage — he  threatened  the  maid  ; 

But  Gaspard  appeared  ere  he  wreaked  his  desires. 

And  dashed  ou;  his  brains  on  the  hearth  of  his  sires ; 
Such  vengeance  is  due,  in  the  valley  of  Saut, 

From  the  heirs  of  its  freedom,  its  bear-skin,  and  bow  ! 


Select  Sewtehcks. — Prosperity  is  not  a  just  scale ;  ad¬ 
versity  is  the  only  balance  to  weigh  friends.  Religion  is  the 
best  armor,  but  the  worst  cloak.  Liberality  is,  not  giving 
largely,  but  wisely.  He  who  makes  an  idol  of  his  interest, 
will  make  a  martyr  of  his  own  integri^. 
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MASTER  HUMPHREY’S  CLOCK.” 

BY  CIUBLES  UICKENS,  EIQ. 

PARTS  X.  XI.  XII.  AND  XIII. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SlIwP. 

CHiYPTLR  THE  SIXTH. 

Little  Nell  stood  timidly  by,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Quilp  ns  he  read  the  letter,  plainly  show¬ 
ing  by  her  looks  that  w’hile  she  entertained  some  fear  and 
distrust  of  the  little  m  in,  she  was  much  inclined  to  laugh  at 
his  uncouth  appearance  and  grotesque  attitude.  And  yet 
there  was  visible  on  the  part  of  the  child  a  painful  anxiety  for 
his  reply,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  power  to  render  it  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  distreseing,  which  was  strongly  at  variance  with 
this  impulse  and  restrained  it  more  elVeclually  than  she  could 
have  done  by  any  ellbrts  of  her  own. 

That  Mr.  Quilp  was  himself  perplexed,  and  that  in  mo  small 
degree,  by  the  contents  of  the  letter,  was  sufficiently  obvious. 
Before  he  had  got  through  the  tirsi  two  orthree  lines  he  began 
to  open  his  eyes  very  wide  and  to  frown  most  horribly,  the 
next  two  or  three  caused  him  to  scratch  his  head  in  an  un¬ 
commonly  vicious  manner,  and  when  he  came  to  the  conclu-' 
sion  he  gave  a  long  dismal  whistle  indicative  of  surprise  an<l 
dismay.  After  folding  and  laying  it  down  beside  him,  he  bit 
the  nails  of  all  his  ten  fingers  with  extreme  voracity;  and  t.-.- 
king  it  up  sharply,  read  it  again.  The  second  perusal  was  to 
all  appearance  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  first,  and  plunged  him 
into  a  profound  reverie  from  which  he  awakened  to  another 
assault  upon  his  nails  and  a  long  stare  at  the  child,  who  with 
her  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground  awaited  his  further  plea¬ 
sure. 

Halloa  here !  ”  he  said  at  length,  in  a  voice,  and  with  a 
suddenness,  which  made  the  child  start  as  though  a  gun  had 
been  fired  off  at  her  ear.  “  Nelly !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

"  Do  you  know  what ’s  inside  tliis  letter,  Nell?” 

“No,  sir!  ” 

“Are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  quite  certain,  upon  your  soul!  ” 

“  Quite  sure,  sir.” 

“  Do  you  wish  you  may  die  if  you  do  know,  hoy  7  ”  said  the 
dwarf. 

“  Indeed  I  don’t  know,”  returned  the  child. 

“  Well!  ”  muttered  Quilp,  as  he  marked  her  earnest  look. 
“1  believe  you.  Humph!  Gone  already?  Gone  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  !  What  the  devil  has  he  done  with  it,  that 's 
the  mystery !  ” 

This  refiection  set  him  scratching  his  head  ami  biting  his 
nails  once  more.  While  he  was  thus  employed  his  features 
gratlually  relaxed  into  what  was  with  him  a  cheerful  smile, 
but  which  in  any  other  man  would  have  been  a  ghastly  grin 
of  pain,  and  when  the  child  looked  up  again  she  found  that 
he  was  regarding  her  with  extraordinary  favor  and  compla¬ 
cency. 

“You  look  very  pretty  to-day,  Nelly,  charmingly  pretty. 
Are  you  tired,  Nelly  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  1  ’m  in  a  hurry  to  get  back,  for  he  will  be  anxious 
while  I  am  away.” 

“  There ’s  no  harry,  little  Nell,  no  hurry  at  all,”  said  Quilp. 
“  How  should  you  like  to  be  my  number  two,  Nelly  7  ” 

“  I'o  be  what  sir  7  ” 

“  My  number  two,  Nelly,  my  second,  ray  Mrs.  Quilp,”  said 
the  dwarf. 

The  child  looked  frightened,  but  seemed  not  to  understand 
him,  which  Mr.  Quilp  observing,  hastened  to  explain  his 
meaning  more  distinctly. 

“  To  be  Mrs.  Quilp  the  second,  when  Mrs.  Quilp  the  first 
is  dead,  sweet  Nell,”  said  Quilp,  wrinkling  up  hit  eyes  and 
luring  her  towards  him  with  his  bent  forefinger,  “  to  be  my 
wife,  my  little  cherry-cheeked,  red-lipped  wife.  Say  that 
Mrs.  Quilp  lives  five  years,  or  only  four,  you  ’ll  be  just  thepriv 
per  age  for  me.  Ha  ha!  be  a  good  girl,  Nelly,  a  very  good 
girl,  and  see  if  one  of  these  days  you  don't  come  to  be  Mrs. 
Quilp  of  Tower  Hill.” 

So  far  from  l>eing  sustained  and  stimulated  by  this  delight¬ 
ful  prospect,  the  child  shrunk  from  him  in  great  agitation,  and 
trembled  violently.  Mr.  Quilp,  either  because  frightening 
any  body  afforded  him  constitutional  delight,  or  because  it  was 
pleasant  to  euniemplaie  the  death  of  Mrs.  Quilp  number  one, 
and  the  elevation  of  Mrs.  Quilp  number  two  to  her  post  and 
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I  title,  or  because  he  was  determineil  fur  purposes  of  his  own  to 
I  be  agreeable  and  good-humoured  at  that  particular  time,  only 
laugheri  and  lei^in-d  lu  ak*-  no  feed  of  in  r  alarm. 

*•  You  !*lnll  come  with  iii»*  lo  lower  Hill,  and  se«  Mrs. 
Quilp  that  is,  directly,”  said  the  dwarf  “  She  ’s  very  fond 
'  of  you,  Nell,  though  nut  so  fond  as  1  am.  Y'ou  shall  come 
home  with  me.” 

“  I  must  go  back  indeed,”  said  the  child.  “  He  told  me  to 
return  directly  1  had  the  answer.” 

“  But  you  have  n’t  it  Nelly,”  retorted  the  dwarf,  “  and  won’t 
have  it,  and  ca  n’t  have  ir,  until  I  have  been  home,  so  you  see 
that  to  do  your  errnnd.  you  must  go  wiih  me.  Reach  me  yon- 
iler  hat  my  d<*Br  and  we  *11  go  »lirectly.’’  With  that,  Mr. 
Quilp  suft'ered  himself  to  roll  gmdually  off*  the  dt*sk  until  his 
I  short  legs  touched  the  ground,  when  he  got  upon  them  and 
1  led  the  way  from  the  counting-hou-e  to  the  wlwirf  outsitle, 

;  where  the  first  objects  that  presented  themselves  were  the  boy 
I  who  had  stood  on  hi.*  lieud  and  another  young  gentleman  of 
I  about  his  own  stuiure,  rolling  in  the  mud  together,  locked  in 
a  tight  embrace,  and  cuffing  each  other  with  mutual  hearti- 
I  ness. 

“  It ’s  Kit !”  cried  Nelly,  clasping  her  hands,  “  poor  Kit 
who  came  with  me!  oh  pray  stop  them  Mr.  Quilp  !  ’ 

“  I  '11  stop  ’em,”  cried  Quilp,  diving  into  the  little  count! ng- 
hou.se  and  returning  witli  a  thick  stick,  “  1  '11  stop  ’em.  Now 
my  boys  fight  away.  I  ’ll  fight  you  both,  I  ’ll  take  both  of 
i  you,  both  together,  both  together  !  ” 

I  With  which  defiances  thu  dwarf  tlourishi'd  his  cudgel,  and 
I  dancing  round  the  combatants,  and  treading  u)>on  them,  and 
I  skipping  over  them,  in  a  kind  of  frcnr.y,  laid  about  him,  now 
on  one  and  now  on  the  other,  in  a  most  desperate  manner,  al¬ 
ways  aiming  at  their  heads,  and  dealing  such  blows  as  none 
but  the  veriest  little  savage  would  have  inflicted.  This  being 
warmer  woik  than  they  bad  calculated  u|>on,  speedily  cooled 
the  courage  of  the  belligerents,  who  scrambled  to  their  feet 
and  called  for  quarters. 

“  I  ’ll  beat  you  to  a  pulp,  you  dogs,”  said  Quilp,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  get  near  either  of  them  for  a  parting  blow. 
“  I  ’ll  bruise  you  till  you  ’re  copper  colored,  I  ’ll  break  your 
faces  till  you  have  n’t  a  profile  between  you,  I  will.” 

“  Come,  you  drop  that  stick  or  it  ’ll  be  worse  for  you,”  said 
his  boy,  dodging  round  him,  and  watching  an  opportunity  to 
rush  in  ;  “  you  drop  that  stick.” 

“  Come  a  little  nearer,  and  I’  11  drop  it  on  your  skull,  you 
dug,”  said  Quilp,  witli  gleaming  eyes;  “a  little  nearer — near¬ 
er  yet.” 

But  the  boy  declined  the  invitation  until  his  master  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  little  off  his  guard,  when  he  darted  in,  and  seizing 
the  weapon  tried  to  wrest  it  from  his  grasp.  Quilp,  who  was 
as  strong  as  a  linn,  easily  kept  his  hold  until  the  boy  was  tug¬ 
ging  at  it  with  his  utmost  power,  when  1m  suddenly  let  it  go 
'  and  sent  him  reeling  backwards,  so  that  he  fell  violently  upon 
I  his  head.  The  success  of  this  manumvre  tickled  Mr.  Quilp 
beyond  description,  and  ho  laughed  and  stamped  upon  the 
ground  as  at  a  most  irresistible  jest. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  the  boy,  nodding  his  head  and  rubbing 
it  at  the  same  time;  “  you  see  if  ever  1  off'er  to  sti  ike  any  braiy 
again  because  they  say  you  ’re  a  uglier  dwarf  than  can  be 
seen  anywhere  for  a  penny,  that ’s  all.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  ’m  not,  you  dog  7  ”  returned 
Quilp. 

“  No !  ”  retorted  the  boy. 

“  Then  what  do  you  fight  on  my  wharf  for,  you  villain  7  ” 

!  said  Quilp. 

“  Because  he  said  so,”  replied  the  bey,  pointing  to  Kit, 
“  not  because  you  ain ’t.” 

“  Then  why  did  he  say,”  bawled  Kit,  “  that  Miss  Nelly 
was  ugly,  and  that  she  and  my  master  was  obliged  to  do 
whatever  his  master  liked?  Why  did  he  say  that  ?  ” 

“  He  said  what  ha  did  because  he ’s  a  fool,  and  you  said 
what  you  did  because  you  ’re  very  wise  and  clever*— almost  too 
clever  to  live  unless  you  ’re  very  careful  of  yourself.  Kit,” 
said  Quilp  with  great  suavity  in  his  manner,  but  still  more  of 
quiet  malice  about  his  eyes  and  mouth.  “  Here ’s  sixpence 
lor  you  Kit.  Always  speak  the  truth.  At  all  times.  Kit, 
speak  the  truth.  Lock  the  counting-house  you  dog,  and  bring 
me  the  key.” 

The  other  boy,  to  whom  this  order  was  addressed,  did  as 
he  was  told,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  partizanship  in  behalf 
of  his  master,  by  a  dexterous  rap  on  the  nose  with  the  key, 
which  brought  the  water  into  his  eyes.  Then  Mr.  Quilp  de¬ 
parted  with  the  child  and  Kit  in  a  boat,  and  tbe  boy  revenged 
himself  by  dancing  on  his  bead  at  intervals  on  the  axtrema 
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verge  of  the  wharf,  during  the  whole  time  they  crossed  the 
river. 

There  was  only  Mrs.  Quilp  at  home,  and  she  little  expecting 
the  return  of  her  lord,  was  just  composing  herself  for  a  re¬ 
freshing  slumber  when  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  roused  her. 
She  had  barely  time  to  seem  to  be  occupied  in  some  needle¬ 
work,  when  he  entered,  accompanied  by  the  child  ;  having 
left  Kit  down  stairs. 

“  Here 's  Nelly  Trent,  dear  Mrs.  Quilp,”  said  her  husband. 
”  A  glass  of  wine,  my  dear,  and  a  biscuit,  for  she  has  had  a 
long  walk.  She  ’ll  sit  with  you,  my  soul,  while  I  write  a  let¬ 
ter.’’ 

Mrs.  Quilp  looked  tremblingly  in  her  spouse’s  face  to  know 
what  this  unusual  courtesy  might  portend,  and  obedient  to  the 
summons  she  saw  in  bis  gesture,  followed  him  into  the  next 


room. 

“Mind  what  I  say  to  you,”  whispered  Quilp.  “  See  if  you 
can  get  out  of  her  anything  about  her  grandfather,  or  what  they 
do,  or  how  they  live,  or  what  he  tells  her.  1  ’ve  my  reasons 
for  knowing,  if  lean  You  women  talk  more  freely  to  one 
another  than  you  do  to  us,  and  you  have  a  soft,  mild  way 
with  you  that  ’ll  win  upon  her.  Do  you  hear  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Quilp.” 

“  Go,  then.  WHat ’s  the  matter  bow  7  ” 

“  Dear  Quilp,”  faltered  his  wife,  “  I  love  the  child — if  you 
eould  do  without  making  me  deceive  her - ” 

The  dwarf  muttering  a  terrible  oath  looked  round  as  if  for 
some  weapon  with  which  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
his  disobedient  wife.  The  submissive  little  woman  hurriedly 
entreated  him  not  to  be  angry,  and  promised  to  do  as  he  bade 
her. 

“  Do  you  hear  me,”  whispered  Quilp,  nipping  and  pinch¬ 
ing  her  arm  ;  “  worm  yourself  into  her  secrets ;  1  know  you 
can.  I ’m  listening,  recollect.  If  you  ’re  not  sharp  enough 
I  ’ll  creak  the  door,  and  wo  betide  you  if  I  have  to  creak  it 
much.  Go !  ” 

Mrs.  Quilp  departed  according  to  order,  and  her  amiable 
husband,  ensconcing  himself  behind  the  partly  opened  dour, 
and  applying  his  ear  close  to  it,  began  to  listen  with  a  face  of 
great  craftiness  and  attention. 

Poor  Mrs.  Quilp  was  thinking,  however,  in  what  manner 
to  begin  or  what  kind  of  inquiries  she  could  make  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  door,  creaking  in  a  very  urgent  manner, 
warned  her  to  proceed  without  further  consideration,  that  the 
sound  of  her  voice  was  heard. 

“  How  very  often  you  have  come  backwards  and  forwards 
lately  to  Mr.  Quilp,  my  dear.” 

“  I  have  said  so  to  grandfather,  a  hundred  times,”  returned 
Nell  innocently. 

“  And  what  has  he  said  to  that  7” 

“  Only  sighed,  and  dropped  his  head,  and  seemed  so  sad 
and  wretched  that  if  you  could  have  seen  him  I  am  sure  you 
nsust  have  cried ;  you  could  not  have  helped  it  more  than  I,  I 
know.  How  that  door  creaks  !” 

“  It  often  does,”  returned  Mrs.  Quilp  with  an  uneasy  glance 
towards  it.  “  But  your  grandfather — he  osed  not  to  be  so 
wretched  7  ” 

“Oh  no!”  said  the  child  eagerly,  “so  different!  we  were 
once  so  happy  and  he  so  cheerful  and  contented  !  You  can¬ 
not  think  what  a  sad  change  has  fallen  on  us  since.” 

“  I  am  verv,  very  sorry,  to  hear  you  speak  like  this,  my 
dear!”  said  Mrs.  Quilp.  And  she  spoke  the  truth. 

“  Thank  you,”  returned  the  child,  kissing  her  cheek,  “  you 
are  always  kind  to  me,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  you.  1 
can  speak  to  no  one  else  about  him,  but  poor  Kit.  1  am  very 
happy,  still  I  ought  to  feel  happier  perhaps  than  I  do,  but 
you  cannot  think  how  it  grieves  me  sometimes  to  see  him 
alter  so.” 

“  He  ’ll  alter  again,  Nolly,”  said  Mrs.  Quilp,  “  and  be  what 
he  was  before.” 

“  Oh  if  God  would  only  let  that  come  about !”  said  the 
child  with  streaming  eyes  :  “  but  it  is  a  long  time  now,  since 
he  first  began  to — I  thought  I  saw  that  door  moving  !” 

“  It’s  the  wind,”  said  Mrs.  Quilp  faintly.  “  Began  to— 7” 

“  To  be  so  thoughtful  and  dejected,  and  to  forget  our  old 
way  of  spending  the  time  in  the  long  evenings,”  said  the 
child.  “  1  used  to  read  to  him  by  the  fireside,  and  he  sat  lis¬ 
tening,  and  when  1  stopped  and  we  began  to  talk,  he  told  me 
about  my  mother,  and  how  she  once  looked  and  spoke  just 
like  me  when  she  was  a  little  child.  Then  he  used  to  take 
me  on  his  knee,  and  try  to  make  me  understand  that  she  was 
not  lying  in  her  grave,  but  had  flown  to  a  beautiful  country 


beyond  the  sky,  where  nothing  died  or  ever  grew  old — we 
were  very  happy  once  !  ” 

“  Nelly,  Nelly !  ” — said  the  poor  woman,  “  I  can’t  bear  to 
see  one  as  young  as  you,  so  sorrowful.  Pray  do  n’t  cry.” 

“  I  do  so  very  seldom,”  said  Nell,  “  but  1  have  kept  this  to 
myself  a  long  time,  and  I  am  not  quite  well  1  think,  for  the 
tears  come  into  my  eyes  and  I  cannot  keep  them  back.  I 
do  n’t  mind  telling  you  my  grief,  for  1  know  you  will  not  tell 
it  to  any  one  again.” 

Mrs.  Quilp  turned  away  her  bead  and  made  no  answer. 

“Then,”  said  the  child,  “  we  often  walked  in  the  fields  and 
among  the  green  trees,  and  when  we  came  home  at  night,  we 
liked  it  better  for  being  tired,  and  said  what  a  happy  place  it 
was.  And  if  it  was  dark  and  rather  dull,  we  used  to  say, 
what  did  it  matter  to  us,  for  it  only  made  us  remember  our 
last  walk  with  greater  pleasure,  and  look  forward  to  our  next 
one.  But  now  we  never  have  these  w'alks,  and  though  it  is 
the  same  house  it  is  darker  and  much  more  gloomy  than  it 
used  to  be, indeed.” 

She  paused  here,  but  though  the  door  creaked  more  than 
once,  Mrs.  Quilp  said  nothing. 

“  Mind  you  don’t  suppose,”  said  the  child  earnestly,  “that 
grandfather  is  lets  kind  to  me  than  he  was.  I  think  he  loves 
me  better  every  day,  and  is  kinder  and  more  affectionate  than 
he  was  the  day  before.  You  do  not  know  how  fond  he  is  of 
me!  ” 

“  I’m  sure  he  loves  you  dearly,”  said  Mrs.  Quilp. 

“  Indeed,  indeed  he  does !  ”  cried  Nell,  “  as  dearly  as  I  love 
him.  But  I  have  not  told  you  the  greatest  change  of  all,  and 
this  you  must  never  breathe  again  to  any  one.  He  has  no 
sleep  or  rest,  but  that  which  he  takes  by  day  in  his  easy 
chair;  for  every  night  and  nearly  all  night  long  he  is  away 
from  home.” 

“Nelly!” 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  the  child,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lip  and 
looking  round.  “  When  he  comes  home  in  the  morning, 
which  is  generally  just  before  day,  I  let  him  in.  Last  night 
he  was  very  late,  and  it  was  quite  light.  I  saw  that  his  face 
was  deadly  pale,  that  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  that  his 
legs  trembled  as  he  w'alked.  When  I  had  gone  to  bed  again, 
I  heard  him  groan.  I  got  up  and  ran  back  to  him,  and  heard 
him  say,  before  he  knew  that  I  was  there,  that  he  could  not 
bear  his  life  much  longer,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  child, 
would  wish  to  die.  What  shall  I  do!  Oh!  what  shall  I  do!” 

The  fountains  of  her  heart  were  open  ;  the  child,  overpow¬ 
ered  by  the  weight  of  her  sorrows  and  anxieties,  by  the  first 
confidence  she  had  ever  shown,  and  the  sympathy  with  which 
her  little  tale  had  been  received,  hid  her  face  in  the  arms  of 
her  helpless  friend,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Quilp  returned,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  surprise  to  find  her  in  this  condition,  which  he  did  very 
naturally  and  with  admirable  effect,  for  that  kind  of  acting 
had  been  rendered  familiar  to  him  by  long  practice,  and  he 
was  quite  at  home  in  it. 

“She ’s  tired,  you  see,  Mrs.  Quilp.”  said  the  dwarf,  squint¬ 
ing  in  a  hideous  manner  to  imply  that  his  wifa  was  to  follow 
his  lead.  “  It ’s  a  long  way  from  her  home  to  the  wharf,  and 
then  she  w’as  alarmed  to  see  a  couple  of  young  scoundrels 
fighting,  and  was  timorous  on  the  water  besides.  All  this 
together  has  been  too  much  for  her.  I'oor  Nell !  ” 

Mr.  Quilp  unintentionally  adopted  the  very  best  means  he 
could  have  devised  for  the  recovei7  of  his  young  visiter,  by 
patting  her  on  the  head.  Such  an  application  from  any  other 
hand  might  not  have  produced  a  remarkable  effect,  but  the 
child  shrunk  so  quickly  from  his  touch  and  felt  such  an  in¬ 
stinctive  desire  to  get  out  of  his  reach,  that  she  rose  directly 
and  declared  herself  ready  to  return. 

“  But  you ’d  better  wait,  and  dine  with  Mrs.  Quilp  and  me,” 
said  the  dwarf. 

“  I  have  bean  away  toe  long.  Sir,  already,”  returned  Nell, 
drying  her  eyes. 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Quilp,  “  if  you  will  go,  you  will,  Nelly. 
Here  *s  the  note.  It ’s  only  to  say  that  1  shall  see  him  to¬ 
morrow  or  maybe  next  day,  and  that  I  could  n’t  do  that  little 
business  for  him  this  morning.  Good  bye  Nelly.  Here,  you 
sir;  take  eare  of  her,  d’  ye  hear  7  ” 

Kit,  who  appeared  at  the  summons,  deigned  to  make  no  re¬ 
ply  to  so  needless  an  injunction,  and  after  staring  at  Quilp  in 
a  threatening  manner  as  if  he  doubted  whether  he  might  not 
have  been  the  cause  of  Nelly  shedding  tears,  and  felt  more 
than  half-disposed  to  revenge  the  fact  upon  him  on  the 
mere  suspicion,  turned  about  and  followed  his  young  mistress 
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who  had  by  this  time  taken  her  leave  of  Mr*.  Quilp  and  de-  '  son,  obsen  ation,  and  experience,  and  r*'po*e  a  blind  belief  in 
parted.  the  bookcase.  It  was  his  {>et  weakness  and  he  cherished  it. 

“  You  ’re  a  keen  questioner,  a  ’n’t  you,  Mrs.  Quilp?  ”  said  “  Fred  !  ”  said  .Mr.  Swiveller,  finding  that  his  former  adju- 
the  dwarf  turning  upon  her  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone.  ration  had  been  pn>duclive  of  no  etlect.  “  I’ass  the  rosy.” 

“  What  more  could  I  do  ?  ”  returned  his  wife,  mildly.  Young  Trent  with  an  impatient  gesture  pushed  the  (lasa 

“What  more  could  you  do!”  sneered  Quilp,  “ could  n’t  i  towards  him,  and  fell  again  into  the  moody  attitude  from 
you  have  done  something  less  ?  could  n’t  you  have  done  what  j  which  he  had  been  unwillingly  roused. 


you  had  to  do  without  appearing  in  your  favorite  part  of  the 
crocodile,  you  minx.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  child,  Quilp,”  said  his  wife. — 
“  Surely  I ’ve  dune  enough.  I ’ve  led  her  on  to  tell  her  secret 


“  I  ’ll  give  you,  Fred.”  said  his  friend,  stirring  the  mixture, 
“  a  little  sentimont  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Here ’s 
May  the - ” 

“  I’shaw !  ”  interposed  the  other.  “You  worry  me  to  death 


when  she  supposed  we  were  alone;  and  you  were  by,  God  with  your  chattering.  You  can  be  merry  under  any  circum* 
forgive  me.”  stances.” 

“  You  led  her  on !  You  did  a  great  deal,  truly  !  ”  said  Quilp.  “Why,  Mr.  Trent,”  returned  Dick,  “  there  is  a  proverb 
“  What  did  I  tell  you  about  making  me  creak  the  door?  It’s  which  talks  about  being  merry  and  wise.  There  are  soma 
lucky  for  you  that  from  what  she  let  fall,  I ’ve  got  the  clue  I  1  people  who  can  be  merry  and  can’t  be  wise,  and  some  who 
want,  for  if  I  had  n’t,  I ’d  have  visited  the  failure  upon  you,  I  j  can  be  wise  (or  think  they  can)  ami  can’t  be  merry.  I ’m  ene 


can  tell  you.  ” 

Mr*.  Quilp  being  fully  persuaded  of  this,  made  no  reply. 
Her  husband  added  with  some  exaltation, 

“  But  you  may  thank  your  fortunate  stars — the  same  stars 
that  made  you  Mrs.  Quilp — you  may  thank  them  that  I ’m 
upon  the  old  gentleman’s  track  and  have  got  a  new  light.  So 
let  me  hear  no  more  about  this  matter  now  or  at  any  other 


of  the  first  sort.  If  the  proverb ’s  a  good  ’un,  I  suppise  it  ’* 
better  to  keep  to  half  of  it  than  none;  at  all  events  I ’d  rather 
be  merry  and  not  wise,  than  like  you,  nvither  one  nor  t’other.” 

“  Bah!”  muttered  his  friend,  [leevishly. 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller.  “  In  the  polite 
circles  1  lielieve  this  sort  of  thing  is  n’t  usually  said  to  a  gen* 
tleman  in  his  own  apartments,  but  never  mind  that.  Make 


time,  and  do  n’t  get  any  thing  too  nice  for  dinner,  for  I  sha’  n’t  yourself  at  home.”  Adding  to  this  retort  an  olisenration  to 


be  home  to  it.” 

So  sayine,  Mr.  Quilp  put  his  hat  en  and  took  himself  off, 
and  Mrs.  Quilp,  who  was  afflicted  beyond  mea»ure  by  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  part  she  hud  just  acted,  shut  herself  up  in  her 
chamber,  and  smothering  her  head  in  the  bed  clothe*  bemoan¬ 
ed  her  fault  more  bitterly  than  many  le*s  tender-hearted  per¬ 
sons  would  have  mourned  a  much  greater  offence  ;  for  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  conscience  is  an  elastic  and  very  flexible  ar- 


the  effect  that  his  friend  appeared  to  be  rather  “  cranky  ”  in 
point  of  temper,  Richard  Swiveller  finished  the  rosy  and  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  composition  of  another  glassful,  in  which, 
after  tasting  it  with  great  relish,  he  proposed  a  toast  to  an 
imaginary  company. 

“  Gentlemen.  I’ll  give  you,  if  you  please,  success  to  the  an¬ 
cient  family  of  the  Swivellers,  and  good  luck  to  Mr.  Richard 
in  particular — Mr.  Richard,  gentlemen,”  said  Dick  with  great 


ticie,  which  will  bear  a  deal  of  stretching  and  adapt  itself  to  a  !  emphasis,  “  who  spends  all  his  money  on  his  friends,  and  is 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  Some  people  by  prudent  / ’d  for  his  pains  Hear,  hear!” 

management  and  leaving  it  off  piece  by  piece  like  a  flannel  ^  “  Dick  !  ”  said  the  other,  retu  ...rvr  to  his  seat  after  having 

waistcoat  in  warm  weather,  even  contrive,  in  time,  to  dispense  paced  the  room  twice  or  thi  l  ‘  ••  ill  you  talk  seriously  for 

with  it  altogether;  but  there  be  other*  who  can  assume  the  !  two  minutes,  if  I  show  you  a  t.,  irako  your  fortune  with 

garment  and  throw  it  off  at  pleasure  ;  and  this  being  the  great-  j  very  little  trouble  ?  ” 


est  and  most  convenient  improvement,  is  th«  one  most  in 
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“  Fred,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  “  remember  the  once  popular 
melody  of  ‘  Begone  dull  care ;’  fan  the  sinking  flame  of  hilarity 
with  the  wing  of  friendship;  and  pass  the  rosy  wine.” 

Mr.  Rickard  Swiveller’s  apartments  were  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Drury  Lane,  and  in  addition  to  this  conveniency  of 
situation  had  the  advantage  of  being  over  a  tobacconist’s  shop, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  procure  a  refreshing  sneeae  at  any 
time  by  merely  stepping  out  upon  the  staircase,  and  was  saved 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  maintaining  a  snufl-box.  It  was  in 


“You’ve  shown  me  so  many,”  returned  Dick;  and  nothing 
has  come  of  any  of  ’«m  but  empty  pockets — ” 

“  You’ll  tell  a  different  story  of  this  one,  before  a  very  long 
time  is  over,”  said  his  companion,  drawing  his  chair  to  the 
table.  “  You  saw  my  sister  Nell  ?” 

“  What  about  her  I  ”  returned  Dick. 

“  She  has  a  pretty  face,  has  she  not?  ” 

“  Why,  certainly,”  replied  Dick,  “  I  must  #ay  for  her  that 
there  ’*  not  any  very  strong  family  likeness  between  her  and 
you.” 

“  Has  she  a  pretty  face  ?  ’’  repeated  his  friend  impatiently. 

“  Yes,”  said  Dick,  “she  has  a  pretty  face,  a  very  pretty 
face7  What  of  that  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you,”  returned  his  friend.  “  It  ’*  very  plain  that 


these  apartments  that  Mr.  Swiveller  made  use  of  the  expres-  |  the  old  man  and  I  will  remain  at  daggers-drawn  to  the  end  of 
sions  above  recorded  for  the  consolation  and  encouragement  of  ;  our  lives,  and  that  I  have  nothing  to  expect  from  him.  You 
his  desponding  friend  ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  orim-  |  see  that,  I  suppose  ?  ” 


proper  te  remark  that  even  these  brief  observations  partook  in 
a  double  sense  of  the  figurative  and  poetical  character  of  Mr. 
Swiveller’s  mind, as  the  rosy  win*  was  in  fact  represented  by  one 
glass  of  cold  gin-aod- water  which  was  replenished  as  occasion 
required  from  a  bottle  and  jug  upon  the  table,  and  was  passed 
from  one  to  another  in  a  scarcity  of  tumblers  which,  as  Mr. 


“  A  bat  might  see  that,  with  the  sun  shining,”  said  Dick. 

“  It’s  equally  plain  that  the  money  which  tlie  old  flint — rot 
him — first  taught  me  to  expect  I  should  share  with  her  at  hia 
death,  will  all  be  hers,  is  it  not?  ” 

“  I  should  say  it  was,”  replied  Dick  ;  “  unless  the  way  in 
which  I  put  the  case  to  him,  made  an  impression.  It  may 


Swiveller’s  was  a  bachelor’s  establishment,  may  be  acknew-  have  done  so.  It  was  powerful,  Fred.  ’  Here  is  a  jolly  old 


ledged  without  a  blush.  By  a  like  pleasant  fiction  his  single 
chamber  was  always  mentioned  in  the  plural  number.  In  its 
disengaged  times,  the  tobacconist  had  announced  it  in  his 
window  as  “  apartments”  for  a  single  gentleman,  and  Mr. 
Swiveller,  following  up  the  hint,  never  failed  to  speak  of  it  as 
his  rooms,  his  lodgings,  or  his  chambers,  conveying  to  his 
hearers  a  notion  of  indefinite  space,  and  leaving  their  imagi¬ 
nations  to  wander  through  long  suites  of  lofty  halls,  at  pleasure. 

In  this  flight  of  fancy,  Mr.  Swiveller  was  assisted  by  a  de¬ 
ceptive  piece  of  furniture,  in  reality  a  bedstead,  but  in  semb¬ 
lance  a  bookcase,  which  occupied  a  prominent  situation  in  his 
chamber  and  seemed  to  defy  suspicion  and  challenge  inquiry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  day  Mr.  Swiveller  firmly  believed 
this  secret  convenience  to  be  a  bookcase  and  nothing  more, 
that  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  bed,  resolutely  denied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  blankets,  and  spurned  the  bolster  from  his  thoughts. 
No  word  of  its  real  use,  no  hint  of  its  nightly  service,  no  al¬ 
lusion  to  its  peculiar  properties,  had  ever  passed  between 
him  and  his  most  intimate  friends.  Implicit  faith  in  the  de¬ 


grandfather’ — that  was  strong,  I  thought — very  friendly  and 
natural.  Did  it  strike  you  in  that  way  ?  ” 

“  It  did  n’t  strike  him,"  returned  the  other,  “  so  we  needn’t 
discuss  it.  Now  look  here.  Nell  is  nearly  fourteen.” 

“  Fine  girl  of  her  age,  but  small,”  observed  Richard  Swi¬ 
veller  parenthetically. 

“  If  I  am  to  go  on,  be  quiet  for  oae  minute,”  returned  Trent, 
fretting  at  the  very  slight  interest  the  utlier  appeared  to  take 
in  the  conversation.  “  Now  I ’m  coming  to  the  point.” 

“  That’s  right,”  said  Dick. 

“  The  girl  has  strong  affections,  and,  brought  up  as  she  has 
been,  may,  at  her  age,  be  easily  influenced  and  persuaded. 
If  I  take  her  in  hand,  I  will  be  bound  by  a  very  little  coaxing 
and  threatening  to  bend  her  to  my  will.  Not  to  beat  about 
the  bush  (for  the  advantages  of  theschei:;!  would  take  a  week 
to  tell)  what’s  to  prevent  your  marrying  h»‘r  7  ” 

Richard  Swiveller,  who  had  been  looking  over  the  rim  of 
I  the  tumbler  while  his  companion  addressed  the  foregoing 
I  re.marks  to  him  with  great  energy  and  earnestness  of  manner. 


caption  was  the  first  article  of  his  creed.  To  be  the  friend  of  I  no  sooner  beard  these  words  than  be  evinced  the  utmost  con 
Swiveller  you  must  reject  all  circumstantial  evidence,  ail  sea-  stemation,  and  with  difficulty  ejaeulated  the  inonosyllable. 
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“  What !  ”  I 

“  I  say,  what  ’§  to  prevent,”  rpj)eoted  the  other  with  a  | 
ateadinjss  of  manner  of  the  efl’ect  of  which  upon  his  compan- 
ion  he  was  well  assured  by  long  exp<Tience,  “  what’s  to  pre-  | 
vent  your  marrying  her  ?  ” 

'‘And  she  ‘  nearly  fourteen’!”  rried  Dick.  I 

*'  I  do  n’t  mean  marrying  her  now” — returned  the  brother  i 
angrily  ;  “  say  in  two  years’  time,  in  three,  in  four.  Does  the 
old  man  look  like  a  long-liver?  ” 

"  He  do  n’t  look  like  it,”  said  Dick,  shaking  his  head,  “  but 
these  old  people — there’s  no  trusting  ’em  Fred.  There ’s  an  | 
aunt  of  mine  down  in  Dorsetshire  that  was  going  to  die  when  j 
I  was  eight  years  old,  and  has  n’t  kept  her  word  yet.  They  ’re  ! 
so  aggravating,  so  unprincipled,  so  spiteful — unless  there’s  i 
apoplexy  in  the  family,  Fred,  you  can’t  calculate  upon  ’em,  | 
and  even  then  they  deceive  you  just  as  often  as  not.” 

”  Look  at  the  worst  side  of  the  question,  then,”  said  Trent  ! 
as  steadily  as  before,  and  keeping  his  eyes  upon  his  friend.  , 
"  Suppose  he  lives.” 

”  To  be  sure,”  said  Dick.  “  There ’s  the  rub.”  j 

”  I  say,”  resumed  his  friend,  “  suppose  he  lives,  and  I  per-  I 
suaded,  or  if  the  word  sounds  more  feasible,  forced,  Nell  to  a  I 
secret  marriage  with  you.  What  do  you  think  would  come  I 
of  that  7” 

”  A  family  and  an  annual  income  of  nothing,  to  keep ’m  • 
on,”  said  Richard  Swiveller  after  some  reflection.  i 

“  I  fell  you,”  returned  the  other  with  an  increased  earnest-  ' 
ness,  which,  whether  it  were  real  or  assumed,  had  the  same  ' 
effect  on  his  companion,  “  that  he  lives  for  her,  that  hi*  whole 
energies  and  thoughts  are  bound  up  in  her,  that  he  would  no  ' 
more  disinherit  her  for  an  act  of  disolredience  than  he  would  ! 
take  me  into  his  favor  again  for  any  act  of  obedience  or  virtue  j 
that  I  couhl  possibly  lie  guilty  of.  He  could  not  do  it.  You  ^ 
or  any  other  man  with  eyes  in  his  head  may  see  that,  if  he 
chooses.” 

“  It  seems  improbable,  c.ertninly,”  said  Dick,  musing. 

"  It  seems  improbable  because  it  is  improbable,”  his  friend  j 
returned.  “  If  you  would  furnish  him  with  an  additional  in-  l 
ducement  to  forgive  you,  let  there  be  an  irreconcileable  breach, 
a  most  deadly  quarrel  bet  we  m  you  and  me — let  tliere  be  a  { 
pretence  of  such  a  thing,  I  mean,  of  course — and  he  ’ll  do  so  i 
fast  enough.  As  to  Neil,  constant  dropping  will  wear  away  ! 
a  atene ;  you  know  you  may  trust  to  me  as  far  as  she  is  con-  { 
cerned.  So,  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  what  does  it  come  to  ? 
That  you  become  the  sole  inheritor  of  the  wealth  of  this  rich 
old  hunks,  that  you  and  I  spend  it  together,  and  that  you  get 
into  the  bargain  a  lieautiful  young  wife.” 

"  I  suppose  there ’s  no  doubt  about  his  being  rich  ” — said 
Dick. 

"  Doubt !  Did  you  hear  what  ha  let  fall  the  other  day 
when  we  were  there  7  Doubt !  What  will  you  doubt  next, 
Dick  7” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  conversation  through  all 
its  artful  windings,  or  to  develope  the  gradual  approaches  by 
which  the  heart  of  Richard  Swiveller  was  gained.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  know  that  vanity,  interest,  poverty,  and  every  spend¬ 
thrift  consideration,  urged  him  to  look  upon  the  proposal  with 
favor,  and  that  where  all  other  inducements  were  wanting, 
the  habitual  carelessness  of  his  disposition  stepped  in  and  still 
weighed  down  the  scale  on  the  same  side.  To  these  impulses 
must  be  added  the  complete  ascendancy  which  his  friend  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  exercise  over  him — an  ascendancy 
exerted  in  the  beginning  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Dick’s  purse  and  prospects,  but  still  maintained  without 
the  slightest  relaxation,  notwithstanding  that  Dick  suflTered 
for  all  his  friend’s  vices,  and  was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
looked  upon  as  his  designing  tempter  when  he  was  indeed  no¬ 
thing  but  his  thoughtless  light-headed  tool. 

The  motives  on  the  other  side  were  something  deeper  than 
any  which  Richard  Swiveller  entertained  or  understoed,  but 
these  being  left  to  their  own  developement,  require  no  pre¬ 
sent  elucidation.  The  negotiation  was  soon  concluded  very 
pleasantly,  and  Mr.  Swiveller  was  in  the  act  of  stating  in  flow¬ 
ery  terms  that  he  had  no  insurmountable  objection  to  marry¬ 
ing  any  bedy  plentifully  endowed  with  money  or  moveables, 
who  could  be  induced  to  take  him,  when  he  was  interrupted 
in  his  observations  by  a  knock  at  the  door, and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  crying  *•  Come  in.” 

The  door  was  opened,  but  nothing  came  in  except  a  »onpy 
arm  and  a  strong  gush  of  tobacco.  rhegu«h  of  tobnccocaine 
from  the  shop  down  stairs,  and  the  soapy  aim  proceeded  1  rum 
the  body  of  a  servant  girl,  who  being  then  and  there  engaged 
in  cleaning  the  stairs  had  just  drawn  it  out  of  a  warm  pail  to 


take  in  a  letter,  which  letter  she  now  held  in  her  hand,  pro¬ 
claiming  aloud  with  that  quick  perception  of  sirnames  pecu¬ 
liar  to  her  class  that  it  was  for  Mister  Snivelling. 

Dick  looked  mther  pale  and  foolish  when  he  glanced  at  the 
direction,  and  still  more  so  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  in¬ 
side,  observing  that  this  was  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  be¬ 
ing  a  lady’s  man,  and  that  it  was  ve'-y  easy  to  talk  as  they  had 
been  talking,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  her. 

“ //cr.  Who?”  demanded  Trent. 

“  Sophy  Wackles,”  said  Dick. 

“  Who ’s  she  7  ” 

"  She ’s  all  my  fancy  painted  her,  sir,  that ’s  what  she  is,” 
said  Mr.  Swiveller,  taking  a  long  pull  at  '  the  rosy  ’  and  look¬ 
ing  gravely  at  his  friend.  '*  She ’s  lovely,  she ’s  divine.  You 
know  her.” 

”  I  remember,”  said  his  companion,  carelessly.  ”  What 
of  her  7 ” 

“  Why,  sir,”  returned  Dick,  “between  Miss  Sophia  Wackles 
and  the  humble  individual  who  has  now  the  honor  to  address 
you,  warm  and  tender  sentiments  have  been  engendered,  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  most  honorable  and  inspiring  kind.  The  God¬ 
dess  Diana,  sir,  that  calls  aloud  for  the  chase,  is  not  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  her  behavior  than  Sophia  W’ackles ;  1  can  tell  you 
that.’.’ 

“  Am  I  to  believe  there ’s  any  thing  real  in  what  you  say  7” 
demanded  his  friend  ;  “  you  do  n’t  mean  to  say  that  any  love- 
making  has  l)een  going  on?  ” 

“  Love-making,  yes.  I'romising,  no,”  said  Dick.  “  There 
can  be  no  action  for  breach,  that ’s  one  comfort.  1  ’ve  never 
committed  myself  in  writing,  Fred.” 

“  And  w’hat ’s  is  the  letter,  pray  7  ” 

“  A  reminder,  Fred,  for  to-night — a  small  party  of  twenty, 
making  two  hundred  light  fantastic  toes  in  all.  supposing  every 
lady  and  gentleman  to  have  the  proper  complement.  I  must 
go,  if  it ’s  only  to  begin  breaking  off  the  affair — 1  ’ll  do  it,  do 
n’t  you  be  afraid.  I  should  like  t«  know  whether  she  left 
this  herself.  If  she  did,  unconscious  of  any  bar  to  her  happi¬ 
ness,  it ’s  affecting,  Fred.” 

To  solve  this  question,  Mr.  Swiveller  summoned  the  hand¬ 
maid  and  ascertained  that  Miss  Sophy  Wackles  had  indeed 
left  the  letter  with  her  own  hands ;  that  she  had  come  accom¬ 
panied,  for  decorum’s  sake  no  doubt,  by  a  younger  Miss 
Wackles;  and  that  on  learning  that  Mr.  Swiveller  was  at 
home  and  being  requested  to  walk  up  stairs,  she  was  ex¬ 
tremely  shocked  and  professed  that  she  would  rather  die.  Mr. 
Swiveller  heard  this  account  with  a  degree  of  admiration  not 
altogether  consistent  with  the  project  in  which  he  had  just 
concurred,  but  his  friend  attached  very  little  importance  to  his 
behavior  in  this  respect,  probably  because  he  knew  that  he  had 
influence  sufficient  to  control  Richard  Swiveller’s ^proceedings 
:  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  wlnnever  he  deemed  it  necessary 
(  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  purposes,  to  exert  it. 

i 

i  THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

j  Business  disposed  of,  Mr.  Swiveller  was  inwardly  remind¬ 
ed  of  its  being  nigh  dinner-time,  and  to  the  intent  that  his 
health  might  not  be  endangered  by  longer  abstinence,  des- 
I  patched  a  message  to  the  nearest  eating-house  requiring  an 
'  immediate  supply  of  boiled  beef  and  greens  for  two.  With 
,  this  demand,  however,  the  eating-house  (having  experience  of 
I  its  customers)  declined  to  comply,  churlishly  sending  back 
I  fee  answer  that  if  Mr.  Swiveller  stood  in  need  of  beef  per- 
i  haps  he  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  come  there  and  eat  it, 

;  bringing  with  him,  as  grace  before  meat,  the  amount  of  a 
j  certain  small  account  which  had  been  long  outstanding.  Not 
I  at  all  intimidated  by  this  rebuff',  but  rather  sharpened  in  wits 
j  and  appetite,  Mr.  Swiveller  forwarded  the  same  message  to 
another  and  more  distant  eating-house,  adding  to  it  by  way 
I  of  lider  that  the  gentleman  was  induced  to  send  so  far,  not 
'  only  by  the  grvat  fame  and  popularity  its  beef  had  acquired, 
j  but  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  toughness  of  the  bwf  re- 
:  tailed  at  the  obdurate  cook’s  shop,  which  rendered  it  quite 
j  unfit  not  merely  for  gentlemanly  food  but  for  any  human  con- 
'  sumption.  The  good  effect  of  this  politic  course  was  demon- 
1  St  rated  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  small  pewter  pyramid  cu- 
j  riously  constructed  of  platters  and  covers,  whereof  the  boiled- 
j  beef-plates  formed  the  base,  and  a  foaming  quart-pot  the 
!  8p«*x;  the  structure  be  ng  I esolved  into  its  component  parts 
'  alfirded  all  things  requisite  and  necessary  for  a  hearty  meal, 

I  to  which  Mr.  Swiveller  and  his  friend  applied  themselves 
i  with  great  keenness  and  enjoyment. 

I  “  May  the  present  moment,”  said  Dkk,  sticking  his  fork 
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into  a  lar<^«  carbuncular  potato,  “  bo  the  worst  of  our  lives  !  i 
I  like  this  plan  of  sending  ’em  with  the  peel  on  ;  there ’s  a 
charm  In  drawing  a  potato  from  its  native  element  (if  I  may  so 
express  it)  to  which  the  rich  and  powerful  are  strangers 
Ah!  ‘  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little 
long  !’  How  true  that  is  ! — after  dinaer.” 

“  I  hope  the  eating-house  keeper  will  want  but  little  and 
that  he  may  n;#t  want  that  little  long,”  returned  his  compan¬ 
ion  ;  ‘‘  but  [  suspect  you  ’ve  no  means  of  paying  for  this!” 

“  I  shall  be  passing  presently,  and  I  ’ll  call,”  said  Dick,  j 
winking  his  eye  signihcanrly.  “  The  waiter ’s  quite  helpless. 
The  gootls  are  gone,  Fred,  and  tliere ’s  an  end  of  it.” 

In  point  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  waiter  felt  this  ' 
wholesome  tnith,  for  when  he  returned  for  the  empty  plate*  , 
and  dishes  and  was  informed  hy  Mr.  Swiveller  with  diitnilied  I 
carelessness  that  he  would  call  and  kettle  when  he  sho-.ld  be  ! 
passing  presently,  he  displayed  some  pertuibation  «f  spirit,  | 
and  muttered  a  few  remarks  about  “  payment  on  delivery,” 
and  ”  no  trust,”  and  o*her  unpleasant  subjects,  but  was  fain 
to  content  himself  with  inquiring  at  what  hour  it  was  likely 
the  gentleman  would  call,  in  order  that  being  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  beef,  greens,  and  sundries,  he  might  take 
eare  to  be  in  the  way  at  the  time.  Mr.  Swiveller,  after  men¬ 
tally  calculating  hi*  engagements  to  a  nicety,  replied  that  he 
should  look  in  at  front  two  minutes  before  six  to  seven  min¬ 
utes  past  ;  and  the  man  disappearing  with  this  feeble  conso¬ 
lation,  Richard  Swiveller  took  a  greasy  memorandum-book 
from  his  pocket  and  made  an  entry  therein. 

”  Is  that  a  reminder,  in  case  you  should  forget  to  call?  ” 
said  Trent  with  a  sneer. 

”  Not  exactly,  Fred,”  replied  the  imperturbable  Richard, 
contiming  to  write  with  a  business-like  air,  ”  I  enter  in  this 
little  book  the  names  of  the  streets  that  I  can ’t  go  down 
while  the  shops  are  open.  This  dinner  to-day  closes  Long 
Acre.  I  bought  a  pair  of  boots  in  Great  Queen  street  last 
week,  and  made  that  no  thoroughfare  too.  There ’s  only  one 
avenue  to  the  Strand  left  open  now,  and  I  shall  have  to  stop 
up  that  to-night  with  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  road*  are  closing' 
so  fast  in  every  direction  that  in  about  a  month’s  time,  unless 
my  aunt  sends  me  a  remittance,  I  shall  have  to  go  three  or 
four  miles  out  of  town  to  get  over  the  way.” 

“  There ’s  no  fear  of  her  failing,  in  the  end  ?  ”  said  Trent. 

“  Why,  I  hope  not,”  returned  Mr.  Swiveller,  “  but  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  letters  it  takes  to  soften  her  is  six,  and  this 
time  we  have  got  as  far  as  eight  without  any  effect  at  all. 
I  ’ll  write  another  to-morrow  morning.  I  mean  to  blot  it  a 
good  deal  and  shake  some  water  over  it  out  of  the  pepper-cas¬ 
tor,  to  make  it  look  penitent.  *  I ’m  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  I  hardly  know  what  I  write’ — blot — ‘if  you  could  see 
me  at  this  minute  shedding  tears  for  my  past  misconduct’ — 
pepper-castor  — ‘  my  hand  trembles  when  1  think*  —  blot 
again — if  that  do  n’t  produce  the  effect  it ’s  all  over.” 

By  this  time  Mr.  Swiveller  had  finished  his  entry,  and  he 
now  replaced  hi*  pencil  in  its  little  sheath  and  closed  the 
book,  in  a  perfectly  grave  and  serious  frame  of  mind.  His 
friend  discovered  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  fulfil  some  other 
engagement,  and  Richard  Swiveller  was  accordingly  left 
alone  in  company  with  the  rosy  wine  and  his  own  meditations 
touching  Miss  Sophy  Wackles, 

‘‘  It  *8  rather  sudden,”  said  Dick  shaking  his  head  with  a 
look  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  running  on  (as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do)  with  scraps  of  verse’  as  if  they  were  only  prose  in  a 
huriy ;  ”  when  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depressed  with  fears,  the 
mist  is  dispelled  when  Miss  Wackles  appears.  She ’s  a  very 
nice  girl.  She ’s  like  the  red  red  rose  that ’s  newly  sprung 
in  June — there ’s  no  denying  that — she  ’•  also  like  a  melodv 
that  *8  sweetly  played  in  tun*.  It ’s  really  very  sudden.  Not 
that  there ’s  any  need,  on  account  of  Fred’s  little  sister  to  turn 
cool  directly,  but  it ’s  better  not  to  go  too  far.  If  I  begin  to 
cool  at  all  I  must  begin  at  once,  1  see  that.  There ’s  the 
chance  of  an  action  for  breach,  that ’s  one  reason.  There ’s 
tliC  chance  of  Sophy’s  getting  another  husband,  that ’s  an¬ 
other.  There ’s  the  chance  of — no,  there ’s  no  chance  of 
that,  but  it  *8  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.” 

This  undeveloped  consideration  was  the  possibility,  which 
Richard  Swiveller  sought  to  conceal  even  from  him«elf,  of  his 
not  being  proof  against  the  charms  of  Miss  Wackles,  and  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  by  linking  his  fortunes  to  hers  for 
ever,  of  putting  it  out  of  his  own  power  to  lurther  the  notable 
scheme  to  which  he  had  so  readily  become  a  party.  For  all 
these  reasons,  he  decided  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Miss  Wack¬ 
les  without  delay,  and  casting  about  for  a  pretext  determined 
in  favor  of  groundless  jealousy.  Having  made  up  his  mind 


on  this  important  point,  he  circulated  the  glass  (from  his  tight 
hand  to  his  left,  and  back  again)  pretty  freely,  to  enable  him 
to  act  his  part  with  the  greater  di«cretiun,  and  then,  after 
making  some  slight  improvements  in  his  toilet,  bent  his  steps 
towards  the  spot  hallowed  by  the  fair  object  of  his  medita¬ 
tions. 

This  spot  was  at  Chelsea,  for  there  Miss  Sophia  Wackles 
resided  with  her  widoweil  mother  and  two  sisters,  in  cen- 
junction  w’ith  whom  she  maintained  a  very  •mall  day-school 
for  young  ladies  o^  pn>portionate  dimensions;  a  circumstance 
which  was  made  known  tothe  neighb«»rhoo«l  by  an  oval  board 
over  the  front  first-fl«H)r  window,  whereon  ap[>eared  in  cir¬ 
cumambient  flourishes  the  words  “  Ladies’  Seminary;  ”  and 
which  was  further  published  and  proclaimed  at  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  hoars  of  half-past  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  by 
a  straggling  and  solitary  young  lady  of  tund>  r  years  standing 
on  the  scraper  on  the  tips  of  her  tors  and  making  futile  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  the  knwker  with  a  •{•elliiig-ltook.  The  sev¬ 
eral  duties  of  instruction  in  this  establishment  were  thus  dis¬ 
charged.  English  giammer,  composition,  geography,  and 
the  use  of  the  dumb  bells,  by  Miss  Melissa  Wackles  ;  writing, 
arithmatic,  dancing,  music,  and  general  fascination,  by  Miss 
Sophy  Wackles;  the  art  of  needle-work,  marking,  and  sam- 
plery,  by  Miss  Jane  Wackles;  corporal  punishment,  fasting, 
and  other  tortures  and  terrors,  by  Mrs.  W'ackles.  Miss  .Me¬ 
lissa  Wackles  was  the  ehlcst  daughter.  Miss  Sophy  the  next, 
and  Miss  Jane  the  youngest.  Miss  Melissa  might  have  •«*en 
five-and-thirty  summer*  or  then'ubouts,  and  verge«i  on  the 
I  autumnal;  .Miss  Sophy  was  a  fresh,  gooil  humored,  buxom 
girl  of  twenty;  and  Miss  Jane  numlM-rod  scarcely  sixteen 
years.  Mrs.  Wackles  was  an  excellent  but  rather  venomous 
old  lady  of  three-score. 

To  this  Ladies’  Seminary  then,  Richard  Swiveller  hied, 
with  designs  obnoxious  tothe  peace  of  the  fair  Sophia,  who, 

I  arrayed  in  virgin  w  hite,  embellished  by  no  ornament  but  one 
1  blusliing  rose,  teceived  him  on  his  arrival,  in  the  midst  of  very 
elegant  not  to  say  brilliant  preparations;  such  as  the  embel- 
!  lishment  of  the  room  with  the  little  flower  pots  which  always 
!  stood  on  the  window-sill  outside  save  in  windy  weather  when 
j  they  blew  into  the  area,  the  choice  attire  of  the  day-srhoinrs 
I  who  were  allowed  to  grace  the  festival,  the  unwonted  curls  of 
1  iss  Jane  Wackles  who  hud  kept  her  head  during  the  whole 
'  of  the  preceding  day  screwed  up  tight  in  a  yellow  play-bill, 

I  and  the  solemngentiliyuml  stately  learnin?  of  the  old  lady  and 
i  her  eldest  daughter,  which  struck  Mr.  Swiveller  as  being  un- 
j  common,  but  made  r  o  further  impression  upon  him. 

1  The  truth  is — and  as  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  even 
;  a  taste  so  strange  as  this  may  be  recorded  without  being 
I  looked  upon  as  a  wilful  and  malicious  invention — the  truth  is 
:  that  neither  Mrs.  Wackles  nor  her  eldest  daughter  had  at  any 
j  time  greatly  favored  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Swiveller,  being 
I  accustomed  to  make  slight  mention  of  him  as  “a  gay  young 
I  man”  and  to  sigh  and  shake  their  hea<ls  ominously  whenever 
his  name  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Swiveller’s  conduct  in  respect 
i  to  .Miss  Sophy  having  bt^en  of  that  vague  and  dilatory  kind 
I  which  is  usually  looked  upon  as  betokening  no  fixed  matri- 
1  monial  intentions,  the  young  lady  herself  began  in  course  of 
I  time  to  deem  it  highly  desirable,  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
I  an  issue  one  way  or  other.  Hence  she  had  at  last  consented 
to  play  off  against  Richard  Swiveller  a  stricken  market-gar- 
1  dener  krwiwn  to  be  ready  with  liis  otfer  on  the  smallest  en¬ 
couragement,  and  hence — as  this  occasion  had  been  specially 
assigned  for  the  purpose — that  great  aaxiety  on  her  part  for 
j  Richard  Swiveller’s  presence  which  had  occasioned  her  to 
j  leave  the  note  he  has  liern  seen  to  receive.  “  If  he  has  any 
I  expectations  at  all  or  any  means  of  keeping  a  wife  well,”  said 
I  .Mrs-  Wackles  to  her  eldest  daughter,  “he’d  state  ’em  to  us 
now  or  never.”  “  If  he  really  cares  about  me,”  thought  Miss 
1  Sophy,  “  he  must  tell  me  so,  to-night.” 

I  But  all  these  sayings  and  doings  and  thinkings  being  un¬ 
known  to  Mr.  Swiveller,  affected  him  not  the  least;  he  was 
debating  in  his  mind  how  he  cov.  d  best  turn  jealous,  and 
I  wishing  that  Sophy  were  forthat  occasion  only  far  less  pretty 
than  she  wa.*,  or  that  she  were  her  own  sister,  which  would 
!  have  serv’ed  his  turn  as  well,  when  the  company  came,  and 
among  them  the  market-gardener,  whose  name  was  Cheggt. 
But  .Mr.  Cheggs  came  net  alone  or  unsupported,  for  he  pru¬ 
dently  brought  along  with  him  his  sister,  Mi-ts  Cheggs,  who, 
:  making  straight  to  Miss  S»>i»hy  and  taking  hvr  by  both  hands 
and  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks,  hoped  in  an  audible  whisper 
that  they  had  not  come  to<»  eariy. 

“  Too  early,  no!”  replied  Miss  Sophy. 

“  Oh  my  dear,”  rejoined  Miss  Cheggs  in  the  same  whisper 
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ai  b<»fore,  “  I*ve  been  #o  tormented,  to  worried,  that  it  *%  a 
mercy  we  were  not  here  at  four  o’clock  in  the  aftorOr>on . 
Alick  ha*  been  in  $ftcK  a  state  of  impatience  to  come !  Y'ou ’d 
hardly  believe  that  he  was  dressed  before  dinner-time  and 
has  b^n  lookin^^  at  the  clock  and  teasing  me  ever  since.  It’s 
all  your  fault,  you  naughty  thing.” 

Hereupon  Miss  Sophy  blushed,  and  Mr.  Cheggs  (  who  was 
bashful  before  ladies)  blushed  too,  and  .Miss  Sophy’s  mother 
and  sisters,  to  prevent  Mr.  Cheggt  from  blushing  more,  la¬ 
vished  civilities  and  attentions  upon  him,  and  left  Richard 
Swiveller  to  take  care  of  himself.  Here  was  the  very  thing 
he  wanted  ;  here  was  good  cause  reason  and  foundation  for 
pretending  to  be  angry ;  but  having  this  cause,  reason  and 
foundation  which  he  had  come  expresslv  to  seek,  not  expect¬ 
ing  to  find,  Richard  Swiveller  was  angry  in  sound  earnest, 
and  wondered  what  the  devil  Cheggs  meant  by  his  impu¬ 
dence. 

However,  Mr.  Swiveller  had  Miss  Sophy’s  hand  for  the 
first  quadrille  (country-dances  being  low,  were  utterly  pro¬ 
scribed)  and  so  gained  an  advantage  over  his  rival,  who  sat 
desp^ndingly  in  a  corner  and  contemplated  the  glorious 
figure  of  the  young  lady  as  she  moved  through  the  mazy 
dance.  Nor  was  this  the  only  start  Mr.  Swivelhr  had  of  the 
market-gardener,  fur  determining  to  show  the  family  what 
quality  of  man  they  trifled  with,  ami  influenced  perhaps  by 
his  late  libations,  be  performed  such  feats  of  agility  and  such 
spins  and  twirls  as  filled  the  company  w  ith  astonishment,  and 
in  particular  caused  a  very  lung  gentlrman  who  was  dancing 
with  a  very  short  scholar,  to  stand  quite  transfixed  by  won¬ 
der  and  admiration.  Even  Mrs.  \N  arkles  forgot  fur  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  snub  three  small  young  ladies  who  were  inclined  to 
be  happy,  and  could  not  repress  a  rising  thought  that  to  have 
such  a  dancer  as  that  in  the  family  would  bo  a  pride  indeed. 

At  this  momentous  crisis,  Miss  Cheggs  proved  herself  a 
vigorous  and  useful  ally,  fur  nut  confining  herself  to  express¬ 
ing  by  scornful  smiles  a  contempt  for  Mr.  Swiveller’s  accom¬ 
plishments,  she  tiMik  every  oppori unity  of  whis{>ering  into  Miss 
Sophy’s  ear  expressions  of  condolence  and  sympathy  on  her 
being  worried  by  such  a  ridiculous  creature,  declaring  that 
she  was  frightened  to  death  lest  Alick  should  fall  upwn  and 
beat  him,  in  the  fullness  of  his  wrath,  and  eatreating  Miss 
Sophy  to  observe  how  the  eyes  of  the  said  Alick  gleamed  with 
love  and  fury;  passions,  it  may  be  observed,  which  being 
too  much  for  his  eyes  rushed  into  his  nose  also,  and  suffused 
it  with  a  crimson  glow. 

”  You  must  dance  writh  Miss  Cheggs,”  said  Miss  Sophy  to 
Dick  Swiveller,  after  she  had  herself  danced  twice  with  Mr. 
Cheggs  and  made  great  show  of  encouraging  his  advances. 
“  She ’s  such  a  nice  gitl — and  her  brother ’s  quite  delightful” 

“  Quite  delightful,  is  he  7  ”  muttered  Dick.  “  Quite  de¬ 
lighted  too  I  should  say,  from  the  manner  in  which  he ’s  look¬ 
ing  this  way.” 

Here  Miss  Jane  (previously  instructed  for  the  purpose)  in¬ 
terposed  her  many  curls  and  whispered  her  sister  to  observe 
hew  jealous  Mr.  Cheggs  was. 

**  Jealous!  Like  his  impudence!  ”  said  Richard  Swiveller. 

**  His  impudence,  Mr.  Swiveller!”  said  Miss  Jane,  tossing 
her  head.  ”  Take  care  he  de  n’t  hear  you,  sir,  or  you  may 
be  sorry  for  it.” 

”  Oh  pray,  Jane — said  Miss  Sophy. 

”  Nonsense;”  n'plid  her  sister.  “  Why  should  n’t  Mr. 
Cheggs  be  jealous  if  he  likes  7  I  like  that,  certainly.  Mr. 
Cheggs  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  jealous  as  any  b^y  else 
has,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  a  better  right  soon  if  he  has  n’t 
already.  You  know  best  about  that,  Sophy! ” 

Though  this  was  a  concerted  plot  between  Miss  Sophy  and 
her  sister,  originaTing  in  humane  intentions,  and  having  fur  its 
object  the  inducing  Mr.  Swiveller  to  declare  himself  in  time, 
it  failed  in  iu  effect ;  for  Miss  Jane,  being  one  of  those  young 
ladies  who  are  prematurely  shrill  and  shrewish,  gave  such 
undue  important  to  her  part  that  Mr.  Swiveller  retired  in 
dudgeon,  resigning  his  mistress  to  Mr.  Cheggs  and  convey¬ 
ing  a  defiance  into  his  looks  which  that  gentleman  indignantly 
returned. 

**  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir  7  ”  said  Mr.  Cheggs,  following 
him  into  a  corner.  ”  Have  the  kindness  to  smile,  sir,  in  order 
that  we  may  nut  be  suspected.  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir?  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  looked  with  a  sup«'rcilious  smile  at  Mr. 
Cheggs’s  toes,  then  raised  his  eyes  from  them  to  his  ancle, 
from  that  to  his  shin,  from  that  to  his  knee,  and  so  on  very 
gradually,  keeping  up  his  right  leg,  until  be  reached  his  waist¬ 
coat,  when  he  raised  his  eyes  froiA  button  to  button  until  he 


■  reached  his  chin,  and  travelling  straight  up  the  middle  of  his 
nose  came  at  last  to  his  eyes,  when  he  said  abruptly, 

!  ”  No,  sir,  I  did  n’t.” 

!  ”  Hem!”  said  Mr.  Cheggs,  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 

!  ”  have  the  goodness  to  smile  again,  sir.  Perhaps  you  wished 
to  speak  to  me,  sir.” 

I  “  No,  sir,  I  did  n’t  do  that  either.” 

j  “  Perhaps  you  may  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  note,  sir,” 
i  said  Mr  Cheggs,  fiercely. 

I  At  these  words  Richard  Swiveller  withdrew  his  eye*  from 
Mr.  Cheggs’s  face,  and  travelling  down  the  middle  of  his 
'  nose  and  down  his  waistcoat  and  down  his  right  leg  reached 
;  his  toes  again,  and  carefully  surveyed  them;  this  done,  he 
i  crossed  over,  and  coming  up  the  other  leg  and  thence  a{>- 
proaching  by  tha  waistcoat  as  before,  said  when  he  got  to  his 
eyes  “  No,  sir,  I  have  n’t.” 

“  Oh,  indeed,  sir!”  said  Mr.  Cheggs.  ”  I ’m  glad  to  hear 
it.  You  knov'  where  I ’m  to  be  found  1  suppose,  sir,  in  case 
you  should  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me  7  ” 

”  I  can  easily  inquire,  sir,  when  I  want  to  know.” 

”  There ’s  nothing  more  we  need  say,  I  believe,  sir?  ” 

”  Nothing  more,  sir.”  With  that  they  closed  the  tremen¬ 
dous  dialogue  by  frowning  mutually.  Mr.  Cheggs  hastened 
to  tender  his  hand  to  Miss  Sophy,  ami  Mr.  Swiveller  sat  him¬ 
self  down  in  a  corner  in  a  very  moody  state. 

Hard  by  this  corner,  Mrs.  Wackles  and  Miss  Wackles 
were  seated,  looking  on  at  the  dance;  and  unto  Mrs.  and 
Mis*  Wackles,  Miss  Cheggs  occasionally  darted  when  her 
panther  was  occupied  with  his  share  of  the  figure,  and  made 
some  remark  or  oilier  which  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Rich- 
I  ard  Swiveller’s  soul.  Looking  into  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Wackles  for  encouragement,  and  sitting  very  upright  and  un¬ 
comfortable  on  a  coaple  of  hard  stools,  were  two  of  the  day- 
scholars ;  and  when  Miss  Wackles  smiled, and  Mrs.  Wackles 
smiled,  the  two  little  girls  on  the  stools  sought  to  curry  favor 
by  smiling  likewise,  in  gracious  acknowledgement  of  which 
attention  the  old  lady  frowned  them  down  instantly,  and  said 
that  if  they  dared  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  impertinence  again, 
they  should  be  sent  under  convoy  to  their  respective  homes. 
This  threat  caused  one  of  the  young  ladies,  she  being  of  a 
weak  and  trembling  temperament,  to  shed  tears,  and  for  this 
oifencu  they  were  both  filed  off  immediately,  with  a  dreadful 
promptitude  that  struck  terror  into  the  souls  ol  all  the  pupils. 

”  1  ’ve  got  such  news  for  you,”  said  Miss  Cheggs  approach¬ 
ing  once  more,  ”  Alick  has  been  saying  such  things  to  Sophy. 
Upon  my  word,  you  know  it ’s  quite  serious  and  in  earnest, 
that’s  clear.” 

“What’s  he  been  saying,  my  dear?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Wackles. 

“  All  manner  of  things,”  replied  Miss  Cheggs,  “  you  can ’t 
think  how  out  he  has  been  speaking  I  ” 

Richard  Swiveller  considered  it  advisable  to  hear  no  more, 
but  taking  advantage  of  a  pause  in  the  dancing,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Mr.  Cheggs  to  pay  his  court  to  the  old  lady,  swag¬ 
gered  with  an  extremely  careful  assumption  of  extreme  care¬ 
lessness  towards  the  door,  passing  on  the  way  Miss  Jane 
Wackles,  who  in  all  the  glory  of  her  curls  was  holding  a  flirt¬ 
ation  (as  good  practice  when  not  better  was  to  be  h^)  with 
a  feeble  old  gentleman  who  lodged  in  the  parlor.  Near  the 
door  sat  Miss  Sophy,  still  fluttered  and  confused  by  the  atten¬ 
tions  fcf  Mr.  Cheggs,-and  by  her  side  Richard  Swiveller  lin¬ 
gered  for  a  moment  to  exchange  a  few  parting  wurds. 

“  My  boat  is  on  the  shore  and  my  bark  is  on  the  sea,  but 
before  I  pass  this  door  I  will  say  farewell  to  tlice,”  murmured 
Dick,  looking  gloomily  upon  her. 

“  Are  you  going?”  said  Miss  Sophy,  whose  heart  sunk 
within  her  at  the  result  of  her  stratagem,  but  who  aflected  a 
light  indiflerer.ee  notwithstanding. 

“  Am  I  going !  ”  echoed  Dick  bitterly.  “  Yes,  I  am. 
What  then  7  ” 

“  Nothing,  except  that  it ’s  very  early,”  said  Miss  Sophy, 
“  but  you  are  your  own  master,  of  course.” 

“  I  would  that  I  had  been  my  own  mistress  too,”  said  Dick, 
“  before  I  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  you.  Miss  Wack- 
les,  I  believed  you  true,  and  1  was  blest  in  so  believing,  but 
now  1  mourn  that  e’er  I  knew,  a  girl  so  fair  yet  so  deceiving.” 

Miss  Sophy  hither  lip  and  affected  to  look  with  great  inter¬ 
est  after  Mr.  Cheggs,  who  was  quailing  lemonade  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

“  I  came  here,”  said  Dick,  rather  oblivious  of  the  purpose 
with  which  he  had  really  come,  “  with  my  bosom  expanded, 
my  heart  dilated,  and  my  sentiments  of  a  corresponding  de¬ 
scription.  I  go  away  with  feelings  that  may  be  conceived 
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but  cannot  be  described,  feeling  within  myself  the  desolating 
tniih  that  my  best  affections  have  experienced  this  night  a 


as  if  the  top  boots  were  familiarto  them,  actually  winked  upon 
the  housekeeper  with  his  infant  eye,  in  imitation  of  his  grand* 


stifler  !  ” 

“  I  am  sure  I  do  n’t  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Swiveller,” 
said  Miss  Sophy,  with  downcast  eyes.  “  1  ’m  very  sorry 
if - ” 

“  Sorry,  Ma’am  !  ”  said  Dick,  “  sorry  in  the  possession  of  a  . 
Cheggs !  But  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night,  concluding  with  [ 
this  slight  remark,  that  there  is  a  young  lady  growing  up  at  ; 
this  present  moment  for  me,  who  has  not  only  great  personal  , 
attractions  but  great  wealth,  and  who  has  requested  her  next  , 
of  kin  to  propose  for  my  hand,  which,  having  a  regard  for 
some  members  of  her  family,  I  have  consented  to  promise. 
It ’s  a  gratifying  circumstance  which  you  ’ll  be  glad  to  hear, 
that  a  young  and  lovely  girl  is  growing  into  a  woman  ex¬ 
pressly  on  my  account,  and  is  new  saving  up  for  me.  I  thought 
1  ’d  mention  it.  I  have  now  merely  to  apologise  for  trespass¬ 
ing  so  long  upon  your  attention.  Good  night.” 

”  There ’s  one  good  thing  springs  out  of  all  this,”  said 
Richard  Swiveller  to  himself  when  he  had  reached  home  and 
was  hanging  ever  the  candle  with  the  extinguisher  in  his 
hand,  “  which  is,  that  I  now  go  heart  and  soul,  neck  and  heels, 
with  Fred  in  all  his  scheme  about  little  Nelly,  and  right  glad 
he  ’ll  be  to  find  me  so  strong  upon  it.  He  shall  know  all 
about  that  to-morrow,  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  it ’s  rather 
late,  I  ’ll  try  and  get  a  wink  or  two  of  the  balmy.” 

“  The  balmy”  came  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  courted.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  Mr.  Swiveller  was  fast  asleep,  dreaming  that 
he  had  married  Nelly  Trent  and  come  into  the  property,  and 
that  his  first  act  of  power  was  to  lay  waste  the  market-garden 
of  Mr.  Cheggs  and  turn  it  into  a  brick-field. 
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Two  or  three  evenings  after  the  Institution  of  Mr.  Weller’s 
Watch,  I  thought  I  heard  as  I  walked  in  the  garden  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Weller  himself  at  no  great  distance ;  and  stopping 
once  or  twice  to  listen  more  attentively,  I  found  that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  my  housekeeper’s  little  sitting-roam  which 
is  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I  took  no  further  notice  of  the 
circumstance  at  that  time,  but  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  con¬ 
versation  between  me  and  my  friend  Jack  ttedburn  next 
morning,  when  I  found  that  1  had  not  been  deceived  in  my 
impression.  Jack  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars, 
and  as  he  appeared  to  take  extraordinary  pleasure  in  relating 
them,  I  have  begged  him  in  future  to  jot  down  any  such  do¬ 
mestic  scenes  er  occurrences  that  may  please  his  humor,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  told  in  his  own  way.  I  must  confess 
that  as  Mr.  Pickwick  and  he  are  constantly  together,  I  have 
been  influenced,  in  making  this  n  quest,  by  a  secret  desire  to 
know  something  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  the  housekeeper’s  room  was 
arranged  with  particular  care,  and  the  housekeeper  herself  was 
very  smartly  dressed.  The  preparations,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  mere  showy  demonstrations,  as  tea  was  prepared 
for  three  persons,  with  a  small  display  of  preserves  and  jams 
and  sweet-cakes,  which  heralded  some  uncommon  occasion. 
Miss  Benton  (my  housekeeper  bears  that  name)  was  in  a  state 
of  great  expectation  too,  frequently  going  to  the  front  door  and 
looking  anxiously  down  the  lane,  and  more  than  once  observ¬ 
ing  to  the  servant  girl  that  she  expected  company  and  hoped 
no  accident  had  happened  to  delay  them. 

A  modest  ring  at  the  bell  at  length  allayed  her  fears,  and 
Miss  Benton,  hurrying  into  her  own  room  and  shutting  her¬ 
self  up  in  order  that  she  might  preserve  that  appearance  of 
being  taken  by  surprise  which  is  so  essential  to  the  polite  re¬ 
ception  of  visitors,  awaited  their  coming  with  a  smiling  face. 

*'  Good  ev’nin,  mum,”  said  the  older  Mr.  Weller  looking  in 
at  the  door  after  a  prefatory  tap,  “  I ’m  afreed  we ’ve  come 
in,  rayther  arter  the  time  mum,  but  the  young  colt  being  full 
o’  wice  has  been  a  boltin’  and  shyin’  and  gettin’  his  leg  over 
the  traces  to  sich  a  ex-tent  that  if  he  an't  wery  soon  broke  in, 
he  ’ll  wex  me  into  a  broken  heart,  and  then  he  ’ll  never  be 
brought  out  no  more  except  to  learn  bis  letters  from  the 
writin’  on  his  grandfather’s  tombstone.” 

With  these  pathetic  words,  which  were  suidressed  to  something 
outside  the  door  about  two  feet  sixfrom  the  ground,  Mr.  Weller 
introduced  a  very  small  boy  firmly  set  upon  a  couple  of  very 
sturdy  legs,  who  looked  as  if  nothing  could  ever  knock  him 
down.  Besides  having  a  very  round  face  strongly  resembling 
Mr.  Weller’s,  and  a  stout  little  body  of  exactly  his  build,  this 
young  gentleman,  standing  with  his  little  legs  very  wide  apart 
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father. 

“  There’s  a  naughty  boy,  mum,”  said  Mr.  W’eller,  bursting 
with  delight,  “  there ’s  a  immoral  Tony.  Wo#  there  ever  a 
little  chap  o’  four  year  and  eight  months  old  as  vinked  his  eye 
at  a  strange  lady,  afore  T  ” 

As  little  affected  by  this  observation  as  by  the  former  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  feelings.  Master  Weller  elevateil  in  the  air  a  small 
model  of  a  coach  whip  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  the  housekeeper  with  a  shrill  **  ya — hip!”  inquired 
if  she  was  “  going  down  the  road  ;  ”  at  which  happy  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  lesson  he  had  been  taught  from  infancy,  Mr.  Weller 
could  restrain  his  feelings  no  longer,  but  gave  him  twopence 
on  the  spot.  , 

“  It ’s  in  wain  to  deny  it  mum,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  **  this 
here  is  a  boy  arter  his  grandfather’s  own  heart,  and  beats  out 
all  the  boys  as  ever  wos  or  will  be.  Though  at  the  same 
time,  mum,”  added  Mr.  Weller  trying  to  look  gravely  down 
upon  his  favorite,  “  it  was  w’ery  wrong  on  him  to  want  to 
over  all  the  posts  as  we  come  along,  and  wery  cruel  on  him  to 
force  poor  grandfather  to  lift  him  cross-legged  over  every  vun 
of  ’em.  He  would  n’t  pass  vun  single  blessed  post  mum, 
and  at  llie  top  o’  the  lane  there’s  seven-and- forty  on  ’em  all 
in  a  row  and  wery  close  together.” 

Here  Mr.  Weller,  whose  feelings  were  in  a  perpetual  con¬ 
flict  between  pride  in  his  grandson's  achievements,  and  a  sense 
of  his  own  responsibility  and  the  importance  of  impressing 
him  with  moral  truths,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  sud¬ 
denly  checking  himself,  remarked  in  a  severe  tone  that  little 
boys  as  ma<le  their  grandfathers  put  ’em  over  posts,  never 
went  to  heaven  at  any  price. 

By  this  time  the  housekeeper  had  made  tea,  and  little  Tony 
placed  on  a  chair  beside  her  with  his  eyes  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  table,  was  provided  with  vanoiis  delicacies 
which  yielded  him  extreme  contentment.  The  housekeeper 
(who  seemetl  rather  afraid  of  the  child,  notwithstanding  her 
caresses,)  then  patted  him  on  the  head  aad  declared  that  he 
was  the  finest  boy  she  had  ever  seen. 

“  Wy,  mum,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  “  I  don’t  think  you  ’ll  see 
a  many  sich,  and  that ’s  the  truth.  But  if  my  son  Samivel 
voiild  give  me  my  vay,  mum,  and  only  dis  pense  vith  his — 
migkt  I  wenter  to  say  the  vurd  7  ” 

“What  word,  Mr.  Weller?  ”  said  the  housekeeper,  blushing 
slightly. 

“  I’etticutts,  mum,”  returned  that  gentleman,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  garments  of  his  grandson.  “  If  my  son  Sami¬ 
vel,  mum,  vould  only  dis-pense  with  these  here,  you ’d  see 
such  a  alteration  in  his  appearance,  as  the  imagination  can’t 
depicter.” 

“  But  what  would  you  have  the  child  wear  instead,  Mr.  Wel- 
ler7”  said  the  housekeeper. 

“  I ’ve  offered  my  son  Samivel,  mum,  agen  and  agen,”  re¬ 
turned  the  old  gentleman,  “  to  purwide  him  at  my  own  cost 
vith  a  suit  o’ clothes  as ’ud  be  the  makin’on  him,  and  form 
his  mind  in  infancy  for  those  pursuits  as  I  hope  the  family  o’ 
the  Vellers  vill  alvays  dewote  themselves  te.  T«ny,  my  boy, 
tell  the  lady  wot  them  clothes  are,  as  grandfather  says,  father 
ough*^  to  let  you  vear.” 

“  A  little  white  hat  and  a  little  sprig  weskut  and  little  knee 
I  cords  and  little  top-boots  and  a  little  green  coat  with  little 
I  bright  buttons  and  a  little  welwet  collar,”  replied  Teny  with 
'  great  readiness  and  no  stops. 

j  “  That’s  the  cos-toom,  mam,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking 
.  proudly  at  the  housekeeper.  ”  Once  make  sich  a  model  as 
!  that,  and  you’d  say  he  tens  a  angel!” 

Perhaps  the  housekeeper  thought  that  in  such  a  guise  young 
Tony  would  look  more  like  the  angel  at  Islington  than  any 
thing  else  of  that  name,  or  perhaps  she  was  disconcerted  to 
find  her  previous  conceived  ideas  disturbed,  as  angels  are 
'  not  commonly  represented  in  top-boots  and  sprig  waistcoats, 
i  She  coughed  doubtfully,  but  said  nothing, 
j  “  How  many  brothers  nnd  sisters  have  you,  my  dear?”  she 
I  asked  aftei  a  short  silenco. 

“One  brother  and  no  sister  at  all,”  replied  Tony.  “  Sam 
his  name  is,  nnd  so ’s  my  father’s.  Do  you  know  my  father  I” 
“  Oh  yes,  I  know  him,”  said  the  housekeeper  graciously. 

“  Is  my  father  fond  of  you  ?”  pursued  Tony. 

“  I  hope  so,’'’  rejoined  the  smiling  housekeeper. 

Tuny  considered  a  moment,,  md  then  said,  “Is  my  grand¬ 
father  fond  of  you  7” 

This  would  seem  a  very  easy  question  to  answer,  but  instead 
of  replying  to  it,  the  housekeeper  smiled  in  great  confusion. 


and  said  that  really  children  did  awk  such  extraordinary  ques* 
tion4  that  it  wa*  tho  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  talk 
to  them.  Mr.  Weller  t«»ok  up<»ii  him-elf  to  reply  that  he  mhs 
very  fond  of  the  lady;  but  the  housekeeper  entreating  that  he 
would  not  put  such  things  in  the  child's  head,  Mr.  Weller 
shook  his  own  while  she  looked  another  way,  and  seemed  to 
be  troubled  with  a  misgiving  that  captivation  was  in  progress. 

It  was  perhaps  on  this  account  that  he  changed  the  subject 
precipitately. 

“  It’s  werry  wrong  in  little  boys  tomakegameo’  their  grand¬ 
fathers,  a*  nt  it  mum?”  said  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  head 
waggishly,  until  Tony  looked  at  him,  when  he  counterfeited 
the  deepest  dejection  and  sorrow. 

“  Oh,  very  sad !”  assented  the  housekeeper.  “  But  I  hope 
no  little  boys  do  that?” 

“  There  is  vun  young  Tork,  mum,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  ”  as 
havin’  seen  his  grandfather  a  little  overcome  with  drink  on  the 
occasion  of  a  friend’s  birthday,  goes  a  reelin’  and  staggerin’ 
about  the  house,  and  makin’  believe  that  he’s  the  old  gen’l- 
m’n.” 

Oh  quite  shocking  !”  cried  the  housekeeper. 

"  Yes  mum,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  “and  previous  to  se  doin’, 
this  here  young  traitor  that  1  ’m  speakin’  of,  pinches  his  little 
nose  to  make  it  red,  and  then  he  gives  a  hiccup  and  says  '  I’m 
all  right’  he  says,  *  give  us  another  song!’  Ha  ha!  *  Give  us 
another  song’  lie  says  Ha  ha  ha  !” 

In  his  excessive  delight,  Mr.  Weller  was  qnite  unmindful  of 
his  mural  responsibility,  until  Tony  kicked  up  his  legs  and 
laughing  iinmederatcly  cried  “  That  was  me,  that  was:*’ 
whereupon  the  grandfather  by  a  great  efl'ort  became  extreme¬ 
ly  solemn. 

“  No  Tony,  not  you,”  said  Mr.  Weller.  “  I  hope  it  warn’t  j 
you,  Tony.  It  must  ha  ’  been  that  ’ere  naughty  little  chap  as  I 
co;nes  sometimes  out  o'  the  empty  watch-box  round  the  cor-  | 
ner — that  same  little  chap  as  wos  found  standing  on  the  table  { 
afore  the  looking  glass,  pretending  to  shave  himself  vith  a  I 
oyster-kaife.”  j 

“  He  didn ’t  hurt  himself,  I  hope  7”  observed  the  house-  | 
keeper. 

“  Not  lie,  mum,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  proudly,  “  bless  your  I 
heart  you  might  trustthat  ’ere  boy  vith  a  steam  engine  a’most,  j 
he’s  such  a  knowin’  young” — but  suddenly  recollecting  him-  I 
self  and  observing  that  Tony  perfectly  understoo<l  and  apfire-  | 
aiated  the  com{iliment,  the  old  gentleman  groaned  and  ob-  . 
served  that  “  it  wos  ail  wery  shockin’— wery.”  ' 

“  Oh  he’s  a  bad  ’un,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  “  is  that ’ere  watch-  ' 
box  boy,  makin’  such  a  noise  and  litter  in  the  back-yard,  he  , 
does,  waterin’  wooden  hursf‘s  and  feedin’  of  ’em  vith  grass,  j 
and  perpelivally  spillin’  his  little  brother  out  of  a  veelbarrow  i 
and  frightenin'  his  mother  out  of  her  wiis,  at  the  wery  moment 
wen  she’s  expectin’  to  increase  his  stock  of  happiness  vith  i 
another  play -feller — oh  he’s  a  had  ’un!  He’s  even  gone  so! 
far  ns  to  put  on  a  |>air  o’  paper  spectacles  as  he  got  his  father  | 
to  make  for  him,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  garden  vith  his 
bauds  behind  him  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Pickwick — but  Tony 
don’t  do  such  things,  oh  no !” 

“Oh  no!”  echoed  Tony. 

“  He  knows  better,  he  does,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  “  he  knows 
that  if  he  wos  to  come  sich  games  as  these,  nobody  would  ’nt  | 
love  him,  and  that  his  grandfather  in  partickler  could  n’t  abear  j 
the  sight  on  him;  for  vich  reason  Tony’s  always  good.” 

“  Always  good,”  echoed  Tony;  and  his  grandfather  imme¬ 
diately  took  him  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him,  at  the  same  time  ' 
with  many  nods  and  winks  pointing  to  the  child’s  head  with  !  fancies  came  fliKking  on  her  mind  in  crowds. 


delighted  audiences.  It  was  half-past  nine  o’clock  when  Mr. 
Weller  was  last  seen  carrying  him  home  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  it  has  been  whi^p■  red  abroad  that  at  that  time  the  infant 
Tony  was  rather  intoxicated. 


THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

The  child,  in  her  confidence  with  Mrs.  Qiiilp,  had  but 
j  feebly  described  the  sadness  and  sorrow  of  her  thoughts,  or 
i  the  heaviness  of  the  cloud  which  overhung  her  home,  and  cast 
dark  shadows  on  its  hearth.  Besides  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
I  cult  to  impart  to  any  person  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
j  the  life  she  led,  an  adequate  sense  of  its  gloom  and  loneliness, 
j  a  constant  fear  of  in  some  way  committing  or  injuring  the  old 
I  man  to  whom  she  was  so  tenderly  attached,  had  restrained 
her  even  in  the  midst  of  her  heart’s  overflowing,  and  made 
I  her  tir^id  of  allusion  to  the  main  cause  of  her  anxietyand  dis- 
i  tress. 

j  For,  it  was  not  the  monotonous  day  s  unchecken'd  by  varie- 
!  ty  and  uncheeied  by  pleasant  companionship,  it  was  not  the 
j  dark  dreary  evenings  or  the  long  solitary  nights,  it  was  not  the 
j  absence  of  every  slight  and  easy  pleasure  for  which  young 
■  hearts  beat  high,  or  the  knowing  nothing  of  childhood  but  its 
I  weakm*ss  and  its  ensily  wounded  spirit,  that  had  wrung  such 
!  tears  from  Nell.  To  see  the  old  man  struck  down  beneath 
the  pressure  of  some  hidden  grief,  to  mark  his  w  avering  and 
unsettled  state,  to  be  agitated  at  times  with  a  dreadful  fear 
that  his  mind  was  wandering,  and  to  trace  in  his  words  and 
looks  the  dawning  of  despondent  madness;  to  watch  and 
wait  and  listen  for  confirmation  of  these  things  day  efter  day, 
and  to  feel  and  know  that,  come  what  might,  they  were  alone 
in  the  world  with  no  one  to  help  or  advise  or  care  about  them— 
these  were  causes  of  depression  and  anxiety  that  mixht  have 
sat  heavily-  on  an  older  breast  with  many  influences  at  work 
to  cheer  and  gladden  it,  but  how  heavily  on  the  mind  of  a 
young  child  to  whom  they  were  ever  present,  and  who  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  all  that  could  keep  such  thoughts  in 
restless  action ! 

And  yet,  to  the  old  man’s  vision,  Nell  was  still  the  same. 
When  he.  could  for  a  moment  disengage  his  mind  from  the 
phantom  that  haunted  and  brooded  on  it  always,  there  was  his 
young  companion  with  the  same  smile  fur  him,  the  same  earn¬ 
est  words,  the  same  merry  laugh,  the  same  love  and  care  that 
s:nking  deep  info  his  soul,  seemed  to  have  been  present  to  him 
through  his  whole  life.  And  so  he  went  on,  content  to  read 
the  book  of  her  heart  from  the  page  first  presented  to  him, 
little  dri'aming  of  thu  story  that  lay  hidden  in  its  other  leaves, 
and  murmuring  within  himself  that  at  least  the  child  was 
happy. 

She  had  been  once.  She  had  gone  singing  through  the 
dim  rooms,  and  moving  wi<h  gay  and  lightsome  step  among 
their  dusty  treasures,  making  them  older  by  her  young  life, 
and  sHTner  and  more  grim  by  her  gay  and  cheerful  presence. 
But  now  the  chambers  were  cold  and  gloomy,  and  when  she 
left  her  own  little  room  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours,  and 
satin  one  of  them,  'he  was  still  and  motionless  as  their  inani¬ 
mate  occupan's,  and  had  no  heart  to  startle  the  echoes — hoarse 
from  their  long  silence— with  her  voice. 

In  one  of  these  rooms  was  a  window  looking  into  the  street, 
where  the  child  sat,  many  and  many  a  long  evening,  and  often 
far  into  the  night,  alone  and  thoughtful.  None  are  so  anxious 
at  those  who  watch  and  wait,  and  at  these  times,  mournful 


hie  thumb,  in  order  that  the  hous«;keeper,  otherwise  deceived 
by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  (Mr.  Weller)  had  sus¬ 
tained  his  character,  might  not  suppose  that  any  other  young 
geHileman  was  referred  to,  and  might  clearly  understand  that 
the  boy  of  the  watch-liox  was  but  an  imaginary  creation,  and 
a  fetch  of  Tony  himself  invented  for  his  improvement  and 
reformation. 

Nut  confining  himself  to  a  mere  verbal  description  of  the 
grandson’s  abilities,  Mr.  Weller,  when  tea  was  finished,  in¬ 
cited  him  by  various  gifts  of  {lence  and  half  pence  to  smoke 
imaginary  pipes,  drink  visionary  beer  from  real  )K>ts,  imitate 
his  grandfather  without  reserve,  and  in  particular  to  go 
through  the  drunken  scene,  w  hich  threw  the  old  gentleman 
into  ecstasies  and  filled  the  hoasekeeper  with  wonder.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Weller’s  pride  satisfied  with  even  this  display,  for 
when  he  took  his  leave  he  carried  the  child  like  some  rare 
and  astonishing  cariosity,  first  to  the  barker’s  bouse  and  alter- 
wards  to  the  tobacconist’s,  at  each  of  which  places  he  repeat¬ 
ed  his  performances  with  the  utmost  effect  to  applauding  and 


She  would  take  her  station  here  at  dusk,  and  watch  the 
people  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  street,  or  apiieared  at 
the  windows  of  the  opposite  houses,  wondering  wheilier  those 
rooms  were  as  lunhsome  as  that  in  which  she  sat,  and  whether 
those  people  felt  it  company  to  see  her  silling  there,  as  she 
did  only  to  see  them  look  out  and  draw  in  their  heads  again, 
Tliere  was  a  crooked  stack  of  chimneys  on  one  of  the  roofs,  in 
which  by  often  locking  at  them  she  had  fancied  ugly  faces  that 
were  frowning  over  at  her  and  trying  to  peer  into  the  room, 
and  the  felt  glad  when  it  grew  too  Hark  to  make  them  out, 
though  she  was  sorry  too  when  the  man  came  to  light  the 
lamps  in  the  streets,  for  it  made  it  late  and  very  dull  in«ide.  Then 
she  would  draw  in  her  head  to  look  rcuiid  the  room  and  see 
that  every  thing  was  in  its  place  and  had  n’t  moved;  and 
looking  out  in  the  street  again  would  perhaps  see  a  man  pass¬ 
ing  with  a  coffin  on  his  back,  and  two  or  three  others  silently 
following  him  to  a  house  where  somebody  lay  dead,  which 
made  her  shudder  and  think  of  such  things  until  they  suggest¬ 
ed  afresh  the  old  man’s  altered  face  and  manner,  and  a  new 
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train  of  fears  and  speculations.  If  he  were  to  die — if  sudden 
illness  had  happened  to  him,  and  he  were  never  to  come  home 
again  alive — if,  one  night,  he  should  come  home,  and  kiss  and 
bless  her  as  usual,  and  after  she  had  gone  to  bed  and  had 
fallen  asleep  and  was  perhaps  dreaming  pleasantly,  and  smi¬ 
ling  in  her  sleep,  he  should  kill  hirrself  and  his  blood  come 
creeping,  creeping,  on  the  ground  to  her  own  bed-room  door ! 
These  thoughts  were  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon,  and  again  she 
would  have  recourse  to  the  street,  now  trodden  by  fewer  feet 
and  darker  and  more  silent  than  before.  The  shops  were 
closing  fast,  and  lights  began  to  shine  from  the  upper  win¬ 
dows,  as  the  neighbors  went  to  bed.  By  degrees  these 
dwindled  away  and  disappeared,  or  were  replaced  here  and 
there  by  a  feeble  rush-candle  which  was  to  bum  all  night. 
Still  there  was  one  late  shop  at  no  great  distance  which  sent 
forth  a  ruddy  glare  upon  the  pavement  even  yet,  and  looked 
bright  and  companionable.  But  in  a  little  time  this  closed, 
the  light  was  extinguished,  and  all  was  gloomy  and  quiet,  ex¬ 
cept  when  some  stray  footsteps  sounded  on  the  pavement,  or 
a  neighbor,  out  later  than  his  wont,  knocked  lustily  at  his 
hou-«c-door  to  rouse  the  sleeping  inmates. 

When  the  night  had  worn  away  thus  far  (and  seldom  now 
until  it  had)  the  child  would  close  the  window,  and  steal  softly 
down  stairs,  thinking  as  she  went  that  if  one  of  those  hideous 
faces  below,  which  often  mingled  with  her  dreams,  were  to 
meet  her  by  the  way,  rendering  itself  visible  by  some  strange 
light  of  its  own,  how  terrihed  she  would  be.  But  these  fears 
vanished  before  a  well-trimmed  lamp  and  the  familiar  aspect 
of  her  own  room.  After  praying  fervently  and  with  many 
bursting  tears  for  the  old  man,  and  the  restoration  of  bis 
peace  i»f  mind  and  the  happiness  they  had  once  enjoyed,  she 
would  lay  her  head  upon  the  pillow  and  sob  herself  to  sleep, 
often  starting  up  again,  before  the  day-light  came,  to  listen 
for  the  bell,  and  respond  to  the  imaginary  summons  which  had 
roused  her  from  her  slumber. 

One  night,  the  third  after  Nelly’s  interview  with  Mrs. 
Quilp,  the  old  man,  who  had  been  weak  and  ill  all  day,  said 
he  should  not  leave  home.  The  child’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
intelligence,  but  her  joy  subsided  when  they  reverted  ts  his 
worn  and  sickly  face. 

“  Two  days,”  he  said,  “  two  whole,  clear  days  havepassed,  , 
and  there  is  no  reply.  What  did  he  tell  thee,  Nell  7  ” 

“  Exactly  what  I  told  you,  dear  grandfather,  indeed.” 

“True,”  said  the  old  man,  faintly.  “Yes.  But  tell  me 
again,  Nell.  My  head  fails  me.  What  was  it  that  he  teld 
thee?  Nothing  more  than  that  he  would  see  me  to-morrow  or 
next  day  T  That  was  in  the  note.” 

“  Nothing  more,”  said  the  child.  “  Shall  I  go  to  him  again 
to-morrow,  dear  graodfatherf  Very  early  1  I  will  be  there 
and  back,  before  breakfast.” 

The  eld  man  shook  his  head,  and  sighing  mournfully,  drew 
her  towards  him. 

“  ’T  wiMild  be  of  no  use,  my  dear,  no  earthly  use.  But  if 
he  deserts  me,  Nell,  at  this  moment — if  he  deserts  me  now, 
when  I  should,  with  his  assistance,  be  recompensed  for  all 
the  time  and  money  I  have  lost,  and  all  the  agony  of  mind  I 
have  undergone,  which  makes  me  what  you  see,  I  am  ruined, 
and— worse,  far  worse  than  that— have  ruined  thee,  for  whom 
I  ventured  all.  If  we  are  beggars— 7  ” 

“  What  if  we  are,”  said  the  child  boldly.  “  Let  us  be  beg¬ 
gars,  and  be  happy.” 

“  Beggars — and  happy!  ”  said  the  old  man.  “  Poor  child!” 

“  Dear  grandfaihej,’’ cried  the  girl  with  an  energy  which 
shone  in  her  flushed  face,  trembling  voice,  and  impassioned 
gesture,/*  I  am  not  a  child  in  that,  I  think,  but  even  if  I  am, 
oh  hear  "me  pray  that  we  may  beg,  or  work  in  open  roads  or 
fields,  to  earn  a  scanty  living,  rather  than  live  as  we  do  now.” 

“  Nelly  !  ”  said  the  old  man. 

“  Yes,  yes,  rather  than  live  as  we  do  now,”  the  child  re¬ 
peated,  more  earnestly  than  before.  “  If  you  are  sorrowful,  j 
let  me  know  why  and  be  sorrowful  too;  if  you  waste  away 
and  are  paler  and  weaker  every  day,  let  me  be  your  nurse  and  J 
try  to  comfint  you.  If  you  are  poor,  let  us  be  poor  together, 
but  let  me  be  with  you,  do  let  me  be  with  you,  do  not  let  me 
see  such  change  and  not  know  why,  or  I  shall  break  my  heart 
and  die.  Dear  grandfather,  let  as  leave  this  sad  place  to-  ' 
morrow,  and  beg  our  way  from  door  to  door.” 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  hid  it  in  ' 
the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he  lay.  ' 

“  Let  us  be  beggars,”  said  the  child  passing  an  aHti  round 
his  neck,  “  I  have  no  fear  but  we  shall  have  enough,  I  am 
sure  we  shall.  Lot  us  walk  through  country  places,  and  sleep 
in  fields  and  under  trees,  and  never  think  of  money  again,  of 
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any  thing  that  can  make  you  sad,  but  rest  at  nights  and  have 
I  the  sun  and  wind  upon  our  faces  in  the  day,  and  thank  God 
together.  Let  us  never  set  foot  in  dark  rooms  or  melancholy 
houses  any  more,  but  wander  up  and  down  wherever  we  like 
to  go,  and  when  you  are  tired,  you  shall  stop  to  rest  in  the 
pleasantest  place  we  can  find,  and  1  will  go  and  beg  for  both.’* 

The  child’s  voice  was  lost  in  sobs  as  she  dropped  upon  the 
old  man’s  neck ;  nor  did  she  weep  alone. 

These  were  not  words  for  other  ears,  nor  was  it  a  scene  for 
other  eyes.  And  yet  other  ears  and  eyes  were  there  and 
greedily  taking  in  all  that  passed,  and  moreover  they  were  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Daniel  Quilp,  who, 
having  entered  unseen  w  hen  the  child  first  placed  herself  at 
the  old  man’s  side,  refrained — actuated,  no  doubt,  by  motives 
of  the  purest  delicacy— from  intemipting  the  conversation, 
and  stood  looking  on  with  his  accustomed  grin.  Standing, 
however,  being  a  tiresome  attitude  to  a  gentleman  already  fa¬ 
tigued  with  walking,  and  the  dwarf  being  one  of  that  kind  of 
persons  who  usually  make  themselves  at  home,  he  soon  cast 
his  eyes  upon  a  chair  into  which  he  skipped  with  uncommon 
agility,  and  percihing  himself  on  the  bark  with  his  feet  upon 
the  seat,  was  thus  enabled  to  look  on  and  listen  with  greater 
comfort  to  himself,  besides  gra'ifying  at  the  same  time  that 
taste  for  doing  something  fantastic  and  monkey-like,  which  on 
all  occasions  had  strong  possession  of  him.  Here,  then,  h« 
sat,  one  leg  cocked  carelessly  over  the  other,  his  chin  resting 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  head  turned  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  his  ugly  features  twisted  into  a  complacent  grimace. 
And  in  this  position  the  old  man,  happening  in  course  of  time 
to  look  that  way,  at  length  chanced  to  see  him,  to  his  un¬ 
bounded  astonishment. 

The  child  uttered  a  suppressed  shriek  on  beholding  this 
agreeable  figure;  in  their  first  surprise  both  she  and  the  old 
man,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  and  half  doubting  its  reality, 
looked  shrinking ly  at  it.  Not  at  all  disconcerted  by  this  re¬ 
ception,  Daniel  Quilp  preserved  the  same  attitude,  merely 
nodding  twice  or  thrice  with  gieat  condescension.  At  lengm 
the  old  man  pronounced  his  name,  and  inquired  how  he  came 
there. 

“  Through  the  door,”  said  Quilp,  pointing  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  with  his  thumb.  “  I ’m  not  quite  small  enough  to  get 
through  key-holes.  I  wi.sh  I  was.  I  want  to  have  some  talk 
with  you,  particularly,  and  in  private — with  nobody  present, 
neighbor.  Good  bye,  little  Nelly.” 

Nelly  looked  at  the  old  man,  who  nodded  to  her  to  retire, 
and  kissed  her  cheek. 

“  Ah  !”  said  the  dwarf,  smacking  his  lips,  “  what  a  nice 
kiss  that  was — just  upon  the  rosy  part.  What  a  capital 
kiss !  ” 

Nell  was  none  the  slower  in  going  away,  for  this  remark.— 
Quilp  looked  after  her  with  an  admiring  leer,  and  when  she 
had  closed  the  door,  fell  to  complimenting  the  old  man  upon 
her  charms. 

“Such  a  fresh,  blooming,  modest  little  bud,  neighbor,” 
said  Quilp,  nursing  his  short  leg,  and  making  his  eyes  twinkle 
very  much  ;  “  such  a  chubby,  rosy,  cosy,  little  Nell !  ” 

The  old  man  answered  by  a  forced  smile,  and  was  plainly 
struggling  with  a  feeling  of  the  keenest  and  most  exqaisito 
impatience.  It  was  not  lost  upon  Quilp,  who  delighted  in 
torturing  him,  or  indeed  any  body  else  when  he  could. 

“  She ’s  so,”  said  Quilp,  speaking  very  slowly,  and  feigning 
to  be  quite  absorbed  in  the  subject,  **  so  small,  so  compact,  so 
beautifully  modeled,  so  fair,  with  such  blue  veins  and  such  a 
transparent  skin,  and  such  little  feet,  and  such  winning  ways 
—but bless  me,  you’re  nervous.  Why,  neighbor,  what’s  the 
matter?  I  swear  to  you,”  continued  the  dwarf  dismounting 
from  the  chair  and  sitting  down  in  it,  with  a  careful  slowness 
of  gesture  very  different  from  the  rapidity  with  which  be  bad 
sprung  up  unheard,  **  I  swear  to  you  that  1  bad  no  idea  old 
blood  ran  so  fast  or  kept  so  warm.  1  thought  it  was  slug¬ 
gish  in  its  courses,  and  cool,  quite  cool.  1  am  pretty  sura  it 
ought  to  be.  Yours  must  be  out  of  order,  neighbor.” 

**  I  believe  it  is,”  groaned  the  old  man,  clasping  his  head 
with  both  bands.  “  There’s  burning  fever  here,  and  some¬ 
thing  now  and  then  to  which  I  fear  to  give  a  name.” 

The  dwarf  said  never  a  word,  but  watched  his  companion 
as  be  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  and  presently 
returned  to  his  seat.  Here  he  remained  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  bis  breast  for  some  time,  and  then  suddenly  raising  it, 
said, 

“  Once,  and  once  for  all,  have  you  brought  me  any  money  t” 

**  No  !  ”  returned  Qoilp. 
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“  Th«ri/’  taid  the  old  man,  clenching  hi»  handb  desperate¬ 
ly,  and  looking  upward,  the  child  and  I  are  lost!*’  * 

Neighbor,”  said  Quilp,  glancing  sternly  at  him,  and  beat* 
ing  his  hand  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  table  to  attract  his  wan¬ 
dering  attention,  **  let  me  be  plain  with  you,  and  play  a  fairer 
fame  than  when  you  held  all  the  cards,  and  I  saw  but  the 
backs  and  nothing  more.  You  have  no  secret  from  me  now.” 

The  old  man  looked  up,  trembling. 

“  You  are  surprised,”  said  Quilp.  Well,  perhaps  that ’s 
natural.  You  have  no  secret  from  me  now.  1  say  ;  no,  not 
one.  For  now  1  know  that  all  those  sums  of  money,  that  all 
those  loans,  advances,  and  supplies  that  you  have  had  from 
me,  have  found  their  way  to — shall  I  say  the  word  ?” 

“  Ay  !  ”  replied  the  old  man,  ‘‘say  it,  if  you  will.” 

”  To  the  gaming-table,”  rejoined  Quilp,  ‘‘your  nightly  haunt. 
This  was  the  precious  scheme  to  make  your  fortune,  w  as  it  *, 
this  was  the  secret  certain  source  to  wealth  in  which  1  was  to 
have  sunk  my  money  (if  1  had  been  the  fool  you  took  me  for); 
this  was  your  inexhaustible  mine  ef  gold,  your  £1  Dorado, 
eh?” 

*‘  Yes,”  cried  the  old  man,  turning  upon  him  with  gleaming 
eyes,  ‘‘  it  was.  It  is.  It  will  be  till  1  die.” 

‘‘  That  I  should  have  been  blinded,”  said  Quilp  looking 
contemptuously  at  him,  “  by  a  mere  shallow  gambler !  ” 

‘‘  1  am  no  gambler,”  cried  the  old  man  fiercely.  ‘‘  1  call 
upon  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  never  played  for  gain  of  mine, 
or  love  of  play ;  that  at  every  piece  I  staked,  I  whispered  to 
myself  that  orphan’s  name  and  called  on  Heaven  to  bless  the 
venture,  which  it  never  did.  Whom  did  it  prosper?  Who 
were  those  with  whom  1  played  ?  Men  who  lived  by  plun¬ 
der,  profligacy,  and  riot,  squandering  their  gold  in  doing  ill 
and  propagating  vice  and  evil.  My  winnings  would  have 
been  from  them,  my  winnings  would  have  been  bestowed  tw 
the  last  farthing  on  a  young  sinless  child  whose  life  they  would 
have  sweetened  and  made  happy.  W  hat  would  they  have 
contracted?  The  means  of  corruption,  wretchedness  and 
misery.  Who  would  not  have  hoped  in  such  a  cause — tell  me 
that ;  not  who  would  not  have  hoped  as  I  did  *?’” 

‘‘  When  did  you  first  begin  this  mad  career  ?”  asked  Quilp, 
his  taunting  inclination  subdued  for  a  moment  by  the  old  man’s 
grief  and  wildness. 

‘‘  When  did  I  first  begin?  ”  he  rejoined,  passing  his  hand 
across  his  brow.  ‘‘ When  seas  it  that  I  first  began?  When 
should  it  be  but  when  I  began  to  think  how  little  1  had  saved, 
how  long  a  time  it  took  to  save  at  all,  how  short  a  time  I 
might  have  at  my  age  to  live,  and  how  she  would  be  left  to 
the  rough  mercies  of  the  world,  with  barely  enough  to  keep 
her  from  the  sorrows  that  wait  on  poverty ;  then  it  was  that  1 
began  to  think  about  it.” 

“  After  you  first  came  to  me  to  get  your  precious  grandson 
packed  ofT  to  sea  7”  said  Quilp. 

‘‘  Shortly  after  that,”  replied  the  old  man.  ‘‘  I  thought  of 
it  a  long  time,  and  had  it  in  my  sleep  for  months.  Then  1  be- 
pan.  I  found  no  pleasure  in  it,  1  expected  none.  What  has 
It  ever  brought  to  me  but  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
but  loss  of  health  and  peace  of  mind,  and  gain  of  feebleness 
and  sorrow  !  ” 

‘‘  Yon  lost  what  money  you  had  laid  by,  first,  and  then  came 
to  me.  While  I  thought  you  were  making  your  fortune  (as 
you  said  you  were)  you  were  making  yourself  a  beggar,  eh  7 
Dear  me!  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  hold  every  security 
you  could  scrape  together,  and  a  bill  of  sale  upon  the — upon 
the  stock  and  property,”  said  Quilp  standing  up  and  looking 
about  him,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  none  of  it  had  been 
taken  away.  “  But  did  you  never  win  ?  ” 

‘‘  Never!  ”  groaned  the  old  man.  ‘‘  Never  won  back  my 
first  loss !  ” 

‘‘  I  thought,”  sneered  the  dwarf,  “  that  if  a  man  played 
long  enough  be  was  sure  to  win  at  last,  or  at  the  worst  not  to 
come  off  a  loser.” 

‘‘  And  so  he  is,”  cried  the  old  man,  suddenly  rousing  him¬ 
self  from  his  state  of  despondency,  and  lashed  into  the  most 
violent  excitement,  **  so  he  is ;  I  have  felt  that  from  the  first, 
1  have  always  known  it,  I  ’vo  seen  it,  I  never  felt  it  half  so 
strongly  as  1  feel  it  now.  Quilp,  1  have  dreamed  three  nights 
of  winning  the  same  large  sum,  I  never  could  dream  that 
dream  before,  though  1  have  often  tried.  Do  not  desert  roe 
now  1  have  this  chance.  1  have  no  resource  but  you :  give 
me  some  help,  let  me  try  this  one  last  hope.” 

The  dwarf  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook  his  head. 

“  See  Quilp,  go^,  tender-ht'arted,  Quilp,”  said  the  old  man 
drawing  some  scraps  of  paper  from  his  pocket  with  a  trem 
blingbaod,  and  clasping  the  dwaif’s  arm,  ‘‘only  see  here 


Look  at  these  figures,  the  result  of  long  calculation  and  pain¬ 
ful  and  hard  experience.  1  must  win,  I  only  want  a  little 
help  once  more,  a  few  pounds,  but  two  score  of  pounds,  dear 
Quilp.” 

“  The  last  advance  was  seventy,”  said  the  dwarf;  *‘  and  it 
went  in  one  night.'’ 

“  I  k  now  itdid,”  answered  the  old  man, ‘‘bulthatwas  the  very 
worst  fortune  of  all,  and  the  time  had  not  come  then.  Quilp, 
consider,  consider,”  the  old  man  crivd,  trembling  so  much  the 
while  that  the  papers  in  his  hand  fluttered  as  if  they  were 
shaken  by  the  wind,  ‘‘  that  orphan  child.  If  1  were  alone,  I 
could  die  with  gladness — peihap*  even  anticipate  that  doom 
which  is  dealt  out  so  unequally,  coming  as  it  docs  on  the 
proud  and  happy  in  their  strength,  and  shunning  the  needy 
and  afflicted  and  all  who  court  it  in  their  despair — bat  what 
I  have  done,  has  been  for  her.  Help  me  for  her  sake  I  im¬ 
plore  you— not  for  mine,  for  hers  !  ” 

“  I’m  sorry  I’ve  gut  an  appointmentin  the  city,”  said  Quilp 
looking  at  his  watch  with  perfect  self-possession,  ‘‘  or  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  spent  half  an  hour  with  you  while 
you  composed  yourself — very  glad.” 

‘‘  Nay,  Quilp,  good  Quilp,”  gasped  the  old  man,  catching 
at  his  skirts— “you  and  I  have  talked  together  more  than 
once  of  her  poor  mother’s  story.  The  fear  of  her  coming  to 
poverty  has  perhaps  been  bred  in  me  by  that.  Do  not  be  hard 
upon  me,  but  take  that  into  account.  You  are  a  great  gainer 
by  me.  Oh,  spare  me  the  money  for  this  one  last  hope  !  ” 

“  1  couldn’t  do  it,  really,”  said  Quilp  with  unusual  polite¬ 
ness,  “though  I  tell  you  what — and  this  is  a  circumstance 
worth  bearing  in  mind  as  showing  how  the  sharpest  among  us 
may  be  taken  in  sometimes — I  was  so  deceived  by  the  penu¬ 
rious  way  in  which  youlived,  alone  with  Nelly — ” 

“  All  done  to  save  money  for  tempting  fortune,  and  make 
her  triumph  greater,”  cried  the  old  man. 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  that  now,”  said  Quilp ;  “  but  I  was 
going  to  say,  I  was  sodeceived  by  that,  your  miserly  way,  the 
fr-putation  you  had  among  those  who  knew  you  of  being  rich, 
and  your  repeated  assurances  that  you  would  make  of  my  ad¬ 
vances  treble  and  quadruple  the  interest  you  paid  me,  that  I ’d 
have  advanced  you  even  now  what  you  want,  on  your  simple 
note  of  hand,  though  1  had  been  led  to  suspect  something 
w  rong,  if  I  had  n’t  unexpectedly  become  acquainted  with  your 
secret  way  of  life.” 

“  Who  is  it,”  retorted  the  old  man  desperately,  “  that  not¬ 
withstanding  all  my  caution,  told  you  that.  Cume.  Let  me 
know  the  name— the  person.” 

The  crafty  dwarf,  bethinking  himself  that  his  giving  up  the 
child  would  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  the  artifice  he  had  em¬ 
ployed,  which,  as  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  it,  it  was  as 
well  to  conceal,  stopped  short  in  his  answer  and  said,  “  Now, 
who  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  It  was  Kit,  it  must  have  been  the  boy;  he  played  the  spy 
and  you  tampered  with  him  ?  ”  said  the  old  man. 

“  How  came  you  to  think  of  him?  ”  said  the  dwarf  in  a 
tone  of  great  commiseration.  “  Yes  it  was  Kit.  I'oor  Kit !  ” 

So  saying,  he  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  took  his 
leave,  stofiping  when  he  had  passed  the  outer  door  a  littlo 
distance,  and  grinning  with  extraordinary  delight. 

“l*<*or  Kit!”  muttered  Quilp.  “  I  think  it  was  Kit  who 
said  I  was  an  uglier  dwarf  than  could  be  seen  any  where  for 
a  penny,  wasn’t  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Poor  Kit!” 

And  with  that  he  went  bis  way,  still  chuckling  as  he  went, 

CHAPTER  X. 

Daniel  Quilp  neither  entered  nor  left  the  old  man’s  house, 
unobserved.  In  the  shadow  of  an  archway  nearly  opposite, 
leading  to  one  of  the  many  passages  which  diverged  from  the 
main  street,  there  lingered  one  who  having  taken  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  when  the  twilight  first  came  on.  still  maintained  it  with 
undiminished  patience,  and  leaning  against  the  wall  with  the 
manner  of  one  who  had  a  long  time  to  wait,  and  being  well 
used  to  it  was  quite  resigned,  scarcely  changed  his  attitude 
for  an  hour  together. 

This  patient  lounger  attracted  little  attention  from  any  of 
those  who  passed,  and  bestowed  as  little  upon  them.  His 
eyes  wcreconstantly  directed  towards  one  object,  the  window 
at  which  the  child  was  accustomed  to  sit.  If  he  withdrew 
them  for  a  moment,  it  was  only  to  glance  at  a  clock  in  some 
neighlMiring  shop,  and  then  to  strain  bis  sight  once  more  in 
the  old  quarter  with  increased  earnestness  and  attemian. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  this  personage  evinced  no  weari. 
ness  in  his  place  of  concealment,  nor  did  he,  long  aa  bis  wait 
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in?  wr4  4  the  time  w^nt  on,  ho  mnnif^storl  «nmo  I  cau^o  I  \o  boon  watching  ever  since  eight  o'clock^  and  sf^n 

anxiety  ami  >«ui|»rue,  glancing  at  the  ciwk  mure  fr»qiu‘nily  j  nothing  ol  her  ” 

and  at  the  window  Je«  hopefully  than  l>efore.  At  length  ihe  |  “  f  wonder  what  she  ’J  *«>’»”  cried  iiis  mother,  stopping  in 

clock  was  hidden  from  his  sight  by  some  envious  shutters,  ■  her  work  ami  looking  round,  “  if  she  knew  that  every  night, 
then  the  church  steeples  procla>med  eleven  at  nieht,  then  the  j  when  she — poor  thing— is  sitting  aioneatthat  window, you  are 
quarter  past,  and  then  the  conviction  seemed  to  obtrude  itself  j  watching  in  the  open  street  for  fear  any  harm  sliould  come  to 
upon  his  mind  that  it  was  of  no  itse  tarrying  there  any  longer.  |  bei,  and  that  you  never  leave  the  place  or  come  home  to  your 
That  the  conviction  was  an  unwelcome  one,  and  that  he  was  i  bed,  though  you  ’re  ever  so  tired,  till  such  lime  as  you  think 
by  no  means  willing  to  yield  to  it,  was  apparent  from  his  re-  j  she 's  safe  in  hers.” 

luctance  to  quit  the  spot ;  from  the  tardy  steps  with  w\ich  he  |  ”  Never  mind  what  she ’d  say,”  replied  Kit,  with  somo- 

often  left  it,  still  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  same  win-  i  thing  like  a  blush  on  his  uncouth  face :  “she  ’ll  never  know 


dow ;  and  from  the  precipitation  with  which  he  as  often  re¬ 
turned,  when  a  fancied  noise  or  the  changing  and  imperfect 
light  induced  him  to  suppose  it  had  been  softly  raised.  At 
length  he  gave  the  matter  up  as  hopeless  for  that  night,  and 
suddenly  breaking  into  a  run  as  though  to  force  himself  away, 
scampered  otf  at  his  utmost  speed,  nor  once  ventured  to  look 
behind  him  lest  he  should  be  tempted  back  again. 

Without  relaxing  his  pace  or  stopping  to  take  breath,  this 
mysterious  individual  dashed  on  through  a  great  many  alleys 
and  narrow  ways  until  he  at  length  arrived  in  a  square  paved 
court,  w’hen  he  subsided  into  a  walk,  and  making  fur  a  small 
house  from  the  window  of  which  a  light  was  shining,  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  door  and  passed  in. 

“  Bless  us  !  ”  cried  a  woman  turning  sharply  round,  “  who ’s 
that?  Oh:  it ’s  you  Kit!” 

”  Yes,  mother,  it ’s  me.” 

”  Why,  how  tired  you  look,  my  dear!  ” 

”  Old  master  an’t  gone  out  to-night,”  said  Kit;  “and  so 
she  has  n’t  been  at  the  window  at  all.”  With  which  words, 
he  sat  down  by  the  Hre  and  looked  very  mournful  and  discon¬ 
tented. 

The  room  in  which  Kit  sat  himself  down  in  this  condition 
was  an  extremely  poor  and  homely  place,  but  with  that  air  of 
comfort  about  it,  neverthless,  which— or  the  spot  must  be  a 
wretched  one  indeed — cleanliness  and  order  can  always  im¬ 
part  in  some  degree.  Late  as  the  Dutch  clock  showed  it  to 
be,  the  poor  woman  was  still  hartl  at  woik  at  an  ironing-table ; 
a  young  child  lay  sleeping  in  a  cradle  near  the  tire;  and 
another,  a  sturdy  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old,  very  wide 
awake,  with  a  very  tight  night-cap  on  his  head,  and  a  night¬ 
gown  verv  much  too  small  for  him  on  his  body,  was  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  a  clothes-basket  staring  over  the  rim  with  his 
great  round  eyes,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  thoroughly  made 
up  his  mind  never  to  go  to  sleep  any  mare;  which,  as  he  had 
already  declined  to  take  his  natural  rest  and  had  been  brouebt 
out  of  bed  in  consequence,  opened  a  cheerful  prospect  for  his 
relations  and  friends.  It  was  rather  a  queer-looking  family ; 
Kit,  his  mother,  and  the  children,  being  all  strongly  alike. 

Kit  was  disposed  to  be  out  of  temper,  as  the  best  of  us  are 
too  often — but  he  looked  at  the  youngest  child  who  was  sleep¬ 
ing  soundly,  and  from  him  to  his  other  brother  in  the  clothes- 
basket,  and  from  him  to  their  mother,  whe  had  been  at  work 
without  complaint  since  morning,  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
better  an<l  kinder  thing  to  be  good-humored.  So  he  rocked 
the  cradle  with  his  foot,  made  a  face  at  the  rebel  in  the 
clothes-basket,  which  put  him  in  high  good-humor  directly, 
and  stoutly  determined  to  be  talkative  and  make  himself 
agreeable. 

“  Ah,  mother!”  said  Kit,  taking  out  his  clasp-knife  and 
falling  upon  a  great  piece  of  bread  and  meat  which  she  had 
had  ready  for  him,  hours  before,  “  what  a  one  you  are  !  There 
a’  n’t  many  such  as  yeu,  I  know.” 

“  I  hope  there  are  many  a  great  deal  better.  Kit,”  said  Mrs. 
Nubbles;  ”  and  that  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  accordin’  to 
what  the  parson  at  chapel  says.” 

“  Much  he  knows  about  it,”  returned  Kit,  contemptuously. 
“  Wait  till  be ’s  a  widder  and  works  like  you,  and  gets  as  lit¬ 
tle  and  does  as  much,  and  keeps  his  spirits  up  the  same,  and 
then  1  ’ll  ask  him  what  ’a  o’clock  and  trust  him  for  being  right 
to  half  a  second.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Nubbles,  evading  the  point,  “your 
beer ’s  down  there  by  the  fender,  Kit.” 

“  I  see,”  replied  her  son,  taking  up  the  porter  pot,  “  my 
love  to  you,  motlier.  And  the  parson’s  health  too  if  you  like. 
I  do  n’t  bear  him  any  malice,  not  I !  ” 

“  Did  you  tell  me  just  now  that  your  master  had  n  t  gone 
out  t‘>-night?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Nubbles. 

“  Yes,”  said  Ko,  “  worse  luck.” 

“  You  should  say  beiter  luck,  I  think,”  returned  his  mother, 
**  because  Miss  Nelly  wo  n’t  have  been  left  alone.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Kit,  “  I  forgot  that.  I  said  worse  luck,  bo- 


I  nothing,  and  consequently,  she  ’ll  never  say  nothing.” 

I  Mrs.  Nutbles  ironed  away  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two, 

I  and  coming  to  the  fireplace  for  another  iron,  glanced  stealthily 
'  at  Kit  while  she  rubtied  it  on  a  board  and  dusted  it  with  a 
i  duster,  but  said  nothing  until  she  hud  returned  to  tier  table 
I  again,  when  holding  the  iron  at  an  alarmingly  short  distance 
j  from  her  cheek,  to  test  iu  temperature,  and  looking  round 
with  a  smile,  she  observed  : 

“  I  know  what  some  people  would  say.  Kit—” 
j  “  Nonsensw,”  interposed  Kit  with  a  perfect  apprehension 
:  of  w  hat  was  to  follow. 

I  “  No,  but  they  would,  indeed.  Some  people  would  say  that 
you ’d  fallen  in  love  with  her  ;  1  know  they  would.” 

To  this  Kit  only  replied  by  bashfully  bidriing  his  mother 
‘get  out,”  and  forming  sundry  strange  figures  with  his  legt 
j  and  arms,  accompanied  by  sympatlieiic  contortions  of  his 
j  face.  Not  deriving  from  these  means  the  relief  which  he 
sought,  be  bit  ofi'  an  immense  mouthful  from  the  bread  and 
I  meat,  and  took  a  quick  drink  of  the  |)orter,  by  w  hich  artificial 
I  aids  he  choked  himself  and  efl'ected  a  diversion  of  the  sunject. 

“  S|H‘aking  seriously  though.  Kit,”  said  his  mother  taking 
I  up  the  theme  alVesh,  after  a  time,  “  for  of  course  1  was  only 
in  joke  just  now,  it ’s  very  good  and  thoughtful,  and  like  you, 

:  to  do  this,  and  never  let  any  body  know  it,  though  some  day 
j  I  hope  she  may  come  to  know  it,  for  I  ’m  sure  she  wouhl  be 
very  grateful  to  you  and  feel  it  very  much.  It ’s  a  cruel  thing 
to  keep  the  dear  child  shut  up  there.  I  do  n’t  wonder  that 
the  old  gentleman  wants  to  keep  it  from  you.” 

“  lie  do  n’t  think  it ’s  cruel,  bless  you,”  said  Kit,  “  and 
do  n’t  mean  it  to  be  so,  or  he  would  n’t  do  it — I  do  consider, 
mother,  that  he  would  n’t  do  it  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world.  No,  no  ;  that  be  would  n’t.  1  know  him  better 
than  that.” 

“  Then  what  does  he  do  it  fi»r,  and  why  does  he  keep  it  so 
close  from  you  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Nubbles. 

“  That  I  do  n’t  know,”  returned  her  son.  “  If  he  had  n’t 
tried  to  keep  it  so  close,  though,  I  should  never  have  found  it 
out,  fur  it  was  his  getting  me  away  at  night  and  sending  me 
I  oft' so  much  earlier  than  he  used  to,  that  first  made  me  curi- 
I  ous  to  know  what  was  going  on.  Hark!  what ’s  that?  ” 
i  “  It ’s  only  somebody  outside.” 

*  “  It ’s  somebody  crossing  over  here,”  said  Kit,  standing  up 

to  listen,  “and  coming  very  fast  too.  He  ca  n’t  have  gone 
out  after  I  left,  and  the  house  caught  fire,  mother!  ” 

The  boy  stood  for  a  moment,  really  bereft,  by  the  appre¬ 
hension  he  had  conjured  up,  of  the  power  t*  move.  The  toot- 
i  steps  drew  nearer,  the  door  was  opened  with  a  hasty  hand, 
and  the  child  herself,  pale  and  breathless,  and  hastily  wrapped 
i  in  a  few  disordered  garments,  hurrietl  into  the  room. 

“‘  Miss  Nelly  !  What  is  the  mattei  T  ”  cried  mother  and 
son  together. 

“  I  must  not  stay  a  moment,”  she  returned,  “grandfather 
has  been  taken  very  ill ;  I  found  him  in  a  fit  upon  the  floor — ” 
“  I  ’ll  run  for  a  doctor,”  saul  Kit,  seizing  his  brimless  hat. 
“  I  ’ll  be  there  directly,  I  ’ll — ” 

“  No,  no,”  cried  Nell,  “there  is  one  there,  you  ’re  not 
wanted,  you — you — must  never  ceme  near  us  any  more  !  ” 

“  What!”  roared  Kit. 

“  Never  again.”  said  the  child.  “  Do  n’t  ask  me  why,  for 
I  do  n’t  know.  Pray  do  n’t  ask  me  why,  pray  do  n’t  be  sorry, 

I  pray  do  n’t  be  vexed  with  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
j  indeed  !  ” 

i  Kit  looked  at  her  with  his  eyes  stretched  wide,  and  opened 
and  shut  bis  mouth  a  great  many  times,  but  could  n’t  get  cut 
one  word.  • 

“  He  complains  and  raves  of  you,”  said  thechild,  “  I  don’t 
I  know  what  you  have  done,  but  1  hope  it’s  nothing  very  bad.’ 

'  “  /  done  !  ”  roared  Kit. 

I  “  He  cries  that  you  ’re  the  cause  of  all  his  misery,”  rc- 
I  turned  the  child  with  tearful  eyes ;  be  screamed  ami  called 
I  for  you — they  say  you  must  not  come  near  him  or  he  will  dio. 
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You  mmi  not  return  to  ns  any  more.  I  came  to  tell  you.  I 
th  >uglii  it  would  l>e  lielter  that  I  should  come  than  somebody 
uite  strange.  Oh,  Kit,  what  have  you  done  7  you,  in  whom 

trusted  so  much,  and  who  were  almost  the  only  friend  I 
had!” 

The  unfortunate  Kit  looked  at  his  young  mistress  harder 
and  harder,  and  with  eyes  growing  wider  and  wider,  but  was 
perfectly  motionless  and  silent. 

”  1  have  brought  his  money  for  the  week,”  said  the  child, 
looking  to  the  woman  and  laying  it  on  the  table — “  and->-and 
—a  little  more,  for  he  was  always  good  and  kind  to  me.  I 
hope  he  will  be  sorry  and  do  well  somewhere  else  and  not  take 
this  to  heart  too  much.  It  grieves  me  very  much  to  part  with 
him  like  this,  but  there  is  no  help.  It  must  be  done.  Good 
night !  ” 

With  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  and  her  slight 
figure  trembling  with  the  agitation  of  the  scene  she  had  left, 
the  shock  she  had  received,  the  errand  she  had  just  dis* 
charged,  and  a  thousand  painful  and  affectionate  feelings,  the 
child  hastened  ta  the  door,  and  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  she 
had  come. 

The  poor  woman,  who  had  no  cause  to  doubt  her  son,  but 
every  reason  for  relyiag  on  his  honesty  and  truth,  was  stag¬ 
gered  notwithstanding  by  his  not  having  advanced  one  word 
in  his  defence.  Visions  of  gallantry,  knavery,  robbery — and 
of  the  nightly  absences  from  home  for  which  he  had  account¬ 
ed  so  strangely,  having  been  occasioned  by  some  unlawful 
pursuit — flocked  into  her  brain  and  rendered  her  afraid  to 
question  him.  She  rucked  herself  upon  a  chair  wringing  her 
hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  but  Kit  made  no  attempt  to  com¬ 
fort  her  and  remained  quite  bewildered.  The  baby  in  the 
cradle  woke  up  and  cried,  the  boy  in  the  clothes-basket  fell 
over  on  his  back  with  basket  upon  him  and  was  seen  no  more, 
the  mother  wept  louder  yet  and  rocked  faster,  bat  Kit,  insen¬ 
sible  to  all  the  din  and  tumult,  remained  in  a  state  of  utter 
stupefaction.  - 

CHAPTCa  THE  ELEVENTH. 

Quiet  and  solitude  were  destined  to  hold  uninterrupted 
rule  no  longer  beneath  the  roof  that  sheltered  the  child.  Next 
morning  the  old  man  was  in  a  raging  fever  accompanied 
with  delirium,  and  sinking  under  the  influence  of  this  disorder 
he  lay  for  many  weeks  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  There 
was  watching  enough  now,  but  it  was  the  watching  of  stran¬ 
gers  who  made  of  it  a  greedy  trade,  and  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  attendance  upon  the  sick  man,  huddled  together  with 
a  ghastly  good-fellowship,  and  eat  and  drunk  and  made 
merry ;  fur  disease  and  death  were  their  ordinary  household 
gods. 

Yet  in  all  the  hurry  and  crowding  of  such  a  time,  the  child 
was  more  alone  than  she  had  ever  been  before ;  alone  in  spirit, 
alone  in  her  devotion  to  him  who  was  wasting  away  upon 
his  burning  bed,  alone  in  her  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  her  un- 

{lurchased  sympathy.  Day  after  ^y  and  night  after  night, 
bund  her  still  by  the  pillow  of  the  unconscious  sufferer,  still 
anticipating  his  every  want,  and  stiil  listening  to  those  repeti¬ 
tions  of  her  name  and  those  anxieties  and  cares  for  her,  which 
were  ever  uppermost  among  his  fervent  wanderings. 

The  house  was  no  longer  theirs.  Even  the  sick  chamber  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  retained  on  the  uncertain  tenure  of  Mr  Quilp’s  favor. 
The  old  man's  illness  had  not  lasted  many  days  when  he  took 
formal  position  of  the  premises  and  all  upon  them,  in  virtue  of 
certain  legal  powers  to  that  effect,  which  few  understood  and 
none  presumed  to  call  in  question.  This  important  step  sc- 
curt'd,  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  of  law  whom  he  brought 
with  him  for  the  purpose,  the  dwarf  proceeded  to  establish 
himself  and  his  coadjutor  in  the  house,  as  an  assertion  of  his 
claim  against  all  comers ;  and  then  set  about  making  his  quar¬ 
ters  comfortable  after  his  own  fashion. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Quilp  encamped  in  the  back  parlor,  having 
first  put  an  effectual  stop  to  any  further  business  by  shutting 
up  ttie  shop.  Having  looked  out  from  among  the  old  furni¬ 
ture  the  handsomest  and  most  commodious  chair  he  could 
possibly  find,  which  he  reserved  for  his  own  use,  suid  an  espe¬ 
cially  hideous  and  uncomfortable  one,  which  be  considerately 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  his  friend,  he  caused 
them  to  be  Carried  into  this  room  and  took  up  his  position  in 
great  state.  The  apartment  was  very  far  removed  from  the 
old  man's  chamber,  but  Mr.  Quilp  deemed  it  prudent,  as  a 
precaution  against  infection  fn>m  fever,  and  a  means  of  whole¬ 
some  fumigation,  not  only  to  smoke  himself  without  cessation, 
but  to  insist  upon  it  that  his  legal  friend  did  the  like.  More- 
orer,  he  tent  an  express  to  the  wharf  for  the  tumbling  boy, 


who,  arnving  with  all  dispatch,  was  enjoined  to  sit  bimser 
down  in  another  chair  just  inside  the  door,  continually  ti 
smoke  a  great  pipe  which  the  dwarf  hud  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  take  it  from  his  lips  under  any  pretence  what¬ 
ever,  were  it  only  for  one  minute  at  a  time,  if  he  dared. 
These  arrangements  completed,  Mr.  Quilp  looked  round  him 
with  chuckling  satisfaction,  and  remarked  that  he  called  that 
comfort. 

The  legal  gentleman,  whose  melodious  name  was  Brass, 
might  have  called  it  comfort  also  but  fur  two  drawbacks; 
one  was  that  he  could  by  no  exertion  sit  easily  in  his  chair, 
the  seat  of  which  was  very  hard,  angular,  slippery,  and  slop¬ 
ing;  the  other  that  tubacco-smoka  always  caused  him  great 
internal  discomposure  and  annoyance.  But  as  he  was  quite  a 
creature  of  Mr.  Quilp's  and  had  a  thousand  reasons  for  con¬ 
ciliating  his  good  opinion,  he  tried  to  smile,  and  nodded  bis 
acquiescence  with  the  best  grace  he  could  assume. 

This  Brass  was  an  attorney  of  no  very  good  repute  from 
Bevis  Marks  in  the  city  of  London ;  he  was  a  tall,  meagre 
man,  with  a  nose  like  a  wen,  a  protruding  forehead,  retreat¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  deep  red.  He  wore  a  long  black  sur- 
tout  reaching  nearly  to  his  ancles,  short  black  trousers,  high 
shoes,  and  cotton  stockings  of  a  blueish  gray.  He  had  a 
cringing  manner  but  a  very  harsh  voice,  and  his  blandest 
smiles  were  so  extremely  forbidding,  that  to  have  had  his  com¬ 
pany  under  the  least  repulsive  circumstance,  one  would  have 
wished  him  to  be  out  of  temper  that  he  might  only  scowl. 

Quilp  looked  at  his  legal  adviser,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
winking  very  much  in  the  anguish  of  his  pipe,  that  he  some¬ 
times  shuddered  when  he  happened  tw  inhale  its  full  flavor, 
and  that  he  constantly  fanned  the  smoke  from  him,  was  quite 
overjoyed,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee. 

”  Smoke  away  you  dog,”  said  Quilp,  turning  to  the  boy ; 
“fill  your  pipe  again  and  smoke  it  fast,  down  to  the  last  whiff, 
or  I  '11  put  the  sealing-waxed  end  of  it  in  the  fire  and  rub  it 
red  hot  upon  your  tongue.” 

Luckily  the  boy  was  case-hardened,  and  would  have  smoked 
a  small  lime-kiln  if  any  body  had  treated  him  with  it.  Where¬ 
fore  he  only  muttered  a  brief  defiance  of  bis  master,  and  did 
as  he  was  ordered. 

“  Is  it  good.  Brass,  is  it  nice,  is  it  fragrant,  do  you  feel  like 
the  Grand  Turk?”  said  Quilp. 

Mr.  Brass  thought  that  if  he  did,  the  Grand  Turk's  feel¬ 
ings  were  by  no  means  to  be  envied,  but  he  said  it  was 
famous,  and  he  had  no  doubt  he  felt  very  like  that  Poten¬ 
tate. 

“  This  is  the  way  to  keep  off  fever,”  said  Quilp,  “  this  is 
the  way  to  ktep  off  every  calamity  of  life.  We  ’ll  never  leave 
ofi'all  the  time  we  stop  here — smoke  away  you  dog  or  you 
shall  swallow  the  pipe.” 

“  Shall  we  stop  here  long,  Mr.  Quilp?”  inquired  his  legal 
friend,  when  the  dwarf  had  given  his  boy  this  last  gentle  ad¬ 
monition. 

“We  must  stop,  I  suppose,  till  the  old  gentleman  up  stairs 
is  dead,”  returned  Quilp. 

“  He  !  he  !  he!  ”  laughed  Mr.  Brass,  “  oh,  very  good  !  ” 

“  Smoke  away!”  cried  Quilp.  “  Never  stop!  You  can 
talk  as  you  smoke.  Do  n't  lose  time.” 

“  He!  he!  he!”  cried  Brass,  faintly,  as  he  again  applied 
himself  to  the  odious  pipe.  “  But  if  he  should  get  better,  Mr. 
Quilp  T  ” 

“  Then  we  shall  stop  till  he  does,  and  no  longer,”  returned 
the  dwarf. 

“  How  kind  it  is  of  you,  sir,  to  wait  'till  then  !  ”  said  Brass. 
“  Some  people,  sir,  would  have  sold  or  removed  the  goods— 
oh,  dear  ! — the  very  instant  the  law  allowed  ’em.  Some  peo¬ 
ple,  sir,  would  have”-  — 

“  Some  people  would  have  spared  themselves  the  jabber 
ing  of  such  a  parrot  as  you,”  interposed  the  dwarf. 

“  He!  he!  he!”  cried  Brass.  “  You  have  such  spirits!” 

The  smoking  sentinel  at  the  door  interposed  in  this  place, 
and  without  taking  bis  pipe  from  his  lips,  growled, 

“  Here 's  tlie  gal  a  cornin’  down.” 

“  The  what,  you  dog  7  ”  said  Quilp. 

“  The  gal,”  returned  the  boy.  “  Are  you  deaf  7  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Quilp,  drawing  in  his  breath  with  great  relish, 
as  if  he  were  taking  soup,  “  you  and  I  will  have  such  a  set¬ 
tling  presently :  there 's  such  a  scratching  and  bruising  in  store 
for  you,  my  dear  young  friend.  Aha !  Nelly  !  How  is  he  now, 
my  duck  of  diamonds  7  ” 

“  He 's  very  bad,”  replied  the  weeping  child. 

“  What  a  pretty  little  Nell!  ”  cried  Quilp. 
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Oh,  beautiful,  sir,  beautiful  indeed,”  said  Brass.  Quite  ' 
charminit.” 

Has  she  come  to  sit  upon  Quilp’s  knee,”  said  the  dwarf,  ! 
in  what  he  meant  to  be  a  soothing  tone,  **  or  is  she  going  to  | 
bed  in  her  own  little  room  inside  here :  which  is  poor  Nelly  | 
going  to  do  f  ” 

“  What  a  remarkably  pleasant  way  he  hae  with  chil-  j 
dren  !  ”  muttered  Brass,  as  if  in  confidence  between  him-  | 
self  and  the  sealing ;  **  upon  my  word,  it  ’s  quite  a  treat  to  ; 
hear  him.”  ! 

**  I ’m  not  going  to  stay  at  all,”  faltered  Nell.  ”  I  want  a  i 
few  things  out  of  that  room,  and  then  I — 1 — won’t  comedown  I 
here  any  more.”  j 

“  And  a  very  nice  little  room  it  is !  ”  said  the  dwarf,  loek-  j 
ing  into  it  as  the  child  entered.  Quite  a  bower.  You  ’ro 
sure  you  ’re  not  going  to  use  it ;  you  ’re  sure  you  ’re  not  com¬ 
ing  back,  Nelly  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  the  child,  hurrying  away,  with  the  few  arti¬ 
cles  of  dress  she  had  come  to  remove;  never  again,  never 
again.” 

**  She  ’s  very  sensitive,”  said  Quilp,  looking  after  her. — 
Very  sensitive;  that ’s  a  pity.  The  bedstead  is  much  about 
my  size.  1  think  I  shall  make  it  my  little  room.” 

Mr.  Brass,  encouraging  this  idea,  as  he  would  have  encour¬ 
aged  any  other  emanating  from  the  same  source,  the  dwarf 
walked  in  to  try  the  effect,  which  he  did  by  throwing  himself 
on  his  back  upon  the  bed  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  then 
kicking  up  his  legs  and  smoking  violently.  Mr.  Brass  ap¬ 
plauding  this  picture  very  much ;  the  bed  being  soft  and  com¬ 
fortable,  Mr.  Quilp  determined  to  use  it,  both  as  a  sleeping 
place  by  night  and  as  a  kind  of  Divan  by  day  ;  and  in  order 
that  it  might  be  converted  to  the  latter  purpose  at  once,  re¬ 
mained  where  he  was  and  smoked  his  pipe  out.  The  legal 
gentleman  being  by  this  time  rather  giddy  and  perplexed  in 
his  ideas  (for  this  was  one  of  the  operations  of  the  tobacco 
upon  bis  nervous  system,)  took  the  opportunity  of  slinking 
away  into  the  open  air,  where  in  course  of  time  he  recovered  | 
sufficiently  to  return  with  a  countenance  of  tolerable  compo-  i 
sure.  He  was  soon  led  on  by  the  malicious  dwarf  to  smoke  I 
himself  into  a  relapse,  and  in  that  state  stumbled  upon  a  set-  ' 
tee  where  he  slept  till  morning.  j 

'  Sech  were  Quilp’s  first  proceedings  on  entering  upon  his  | 
new  property.  He  was  for  some  days  restrained  by  busi-  i 
ness  from  performing  any  particular  pranks,  as  his  time  was  | 
pretty  well  occupied  between  taking,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Brass,  a  minute  inventory  of  all  the  goods  in  the  place, 
and  going  abroad  upon  his  other  concerns,  which  happily  en¬ 
gaged  him  for  sevand  hours  at  a  time.  His  avarice  and  cau¬ 
tion  being  now  thoroughly  awakened,  however,  ha  was  never 
absent  from  the  hvusa  one  night,  and  his  eagerness  for  soma 
termination,  good  or  bad,  to  the  old  man’s  disordvr,  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  as  the  time  passed  by,  soon  began  to  vent  itself  in 
open  murmurs  and  exclamations  of  impatience. 

Nell  shrunk  timidly  from  all  the  dwarf’s  advances  toward 
conversation,  and  fled  from  the  very  sound  of  his  voice ;  nor 
were  the  lawyer’s  smiles  less  terrible  to  her  than  Quilp’s 
grimaces.  She  lived  in  such  continual  dread  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  meeting  one  or  ether  of  them  upon  the  stairs  or  in  the 
passages  if  she  stirred  from  her  grandfather’s  chamber,  that 
she  seldom  left  fur  a  moment  until  late  at  night,  when  the  si¬ 
lence  encouraged  her  to  venture  forth  and  breathe  the  purer 
air  of  some  empty  room. 

One  night  she  had  stolen  to  her  usual  window  and  was 
sitting  there  very  sorrowfully,  for  th«  old  man  had  been  worse 
that  day,  when  she  thought  she  heard  her  name  pronounced 
by  a  voice  in  the  street,  and  looking  down,  recognised  Kit, 
whose  endeavors  to  attract  her  attention  had  roused  her  from 
her  sad  reflections. 

“  Miss  Nell !  ”  said  the  boy  in  a  low  voice. 

”  Yes,”  replied  the  child,  doubtful  whether  she  ought  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  supposed  culprit,  but  incli¬ 
ning  to  her  old  favorite  still,  ”  what  do  you  want  T  ” 

**  I  have  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you  fbr  a  long  time,”  the 
boy  replied,  “  but  the  people  below  have  driven  me  away  and 
would  n’t  let  me  see  you.  You  don’t  believe — I  hope  you 
do  n’t  really  balieve — that  I  deserve  to  W  east  off  as  1  have 
been,  do  you  Miss  ?  ” 

”  I  must  believe  it,”  returned  the  child 
grandfather  have  been  so  angry 


“  They  never  told  me  that,”  said  the  child.  ”  1  did  n’t 
know  it  indeed.  1  would  n’t  have  had  them  do  it  fur  the 
werld.” 

“Thank ’ee.  Miss,”  returned  Kit,  “it’s  comfortable  to 
hear  you  say  that.  1  said  1  never  would  believe  that  it  was 
your  doing.” 

“  That  was  right  !  ”  said  the  child,  eagerly. 

“  Miss  Nell,”  cried  the  boy  coming  under  the  window  and 
speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  “  there  are  new  masters  down 
stairs.  It ’s  a  change  for  you.” 

“  It  is,  indeed,”  replied  the  child. 

“  And  so  it  will  bo  fur  him  when  he  gets  better,”  said  the 
boy,  pointing  toward  the  sick  room. 

“ — If  he  ever  does,”  added  the  child,  unable  to  restrain 
her  tears. 

“  Oh,  he  ’ll  do  that,  he  ’ll  do  that,”  said  Kit,  “  I ’m  sure  he 
will.  You  must  n’t  be  cast  down.  Miss  Nell.  Now  do  n’t  be, 
pi  ay.” 

These  words  of  encouragement  and  consolation  were  few 
and  roughly  said,  but  they  affected  tlie  child  and  made  her  for 
the  moment  weep  the  more. 

“  He  ’ll  be  sure  to  get  better  now,”  said  the  bey,  anxiously, 

“  if  you  do  n’t  give  way  to  low  spirits  and  turn  ill  yourself, 
which  would  make  him  worse  and  throw  him  back  just  as  he 
was  recovering.  When  he  dues,  say  a  good  word — say  a 
kind  word  for  me.  Miss  Nell.” 

“  They  tell  me  I  must  not  even  mention  your  name  to  him 
fur  a  long,  lung  time,”  rejoined  the  child,  “  1  dare  not;  and 
even  if  I  might,  what  good  would  a  kind  word  do  you.  Kit  T 
We  shall  be  very  poor.  W'e  shall  scarcely  have  bread  to  eat.” 

“  It’s  not  that  I  may  be  taken  back,”  said  the  boy,  “  that  I 
ask  the  favor  of  you.  It  is  n’t  for  the  sake  of  food  and  w  ages 
that  I ’ve  been  waiting  about  so  long  in  hopes  to  see  you.— > 
Do  n’t  think  that  1  ’d  come  in  a  time  of  trouble  to  talk  of 
such  things  as  them.” 

The  child  looked  gratefully  and  kindly  at  him,  but  waited 
that  he  might  speak  again. 

“  No,  it ’s  nut  that,”  said  Kit,  hesitating,  “  it ’s  something 
very  different  from  that.  I  have  ’nt  gut  much  sense,  I  know ; 
but  if  he  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  I’d  been  a  faithful 
servant  to  him,  doing  the  best  I  could,  and  never  meaning 
harm,  perhaps  he  might ’nt” — 

Here  Kit  faltered  so  long  that  the  child  entreated  him  to 
speak  oat,  and  quickly,  fur  it  was  very  late,  and  time  to  sfiut 
the  window. 

“  Perhaps  he  might ’nt  think  it  over  venturesome  of  me  to 
say — well  then,  to  say  this,” — cried  Kit  with  sudden  boldness. 
“This  home  is  gone  from  you  and  him.  Mother  and  I  have 
got  a  poor  one,  but  that ’s  better  than  this  with  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  here,  and  why  not  come  there,  till  he ’s  had  time  to  look 
about  and  find  a  better !  ” 

The  child  did  not  speak.  Kit,  in  the  relief  of  having  made 
this  preposition,  found  his  tongue  loosened,  and  spoke  out  in 
its  favor  with  his  utmost  elequence. 

“  You  think,”  said  the  boy  “  that  it ’s  very  small  and  incon¬ 
venient.  So  it  is,  but  it ’s  very  clean.  Perhaps  you  think  it 
would  be  noisy,  but  there ’s  nut  a  quieter  court  than  ours  in 
all  the  town.  Do’nt  be  afraid  of  the  children  ;  the  baby 
hardly  ever  cries,  and  the  other  one  is  very  good — besides, 
/’d  mind  ’em.  They  would ’nt  vex  you  much,  I’m  sure.  Do 
try.  Miss  Nell,  do  try.  The  little  front  room  up  stairs  is  very 
pleasant.  You  can  see  a  piece  of  the  clock-work  through  the 
chimneys  and  almost  tell  the  time;  mother  says  it  would  b« 
just  the  thing  for  you,  and  so  it  would,  and  you ’d  have  her 
to  wait  upon  you  both,  and  me  to  run  of  errands.  We  do  ’nt 
mean  money,  bless  you;  you’re  not  to  think  of  that.  Will 
you  try  him.  Miss  Nell  T  Only  say  you  ’ll  try  him.  Do  try 
to  make  old  master  come,  and  ask  him  what  1  have  dune- 
will  you  only  promise  that.  Miss  Nell?” 

Before  tlie  child  could  reply  to  this  earnest  solicitation,  the 
street  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Brass,  tlirusting  out  his  night- 
capped  head,  called  in  a  surly  voice,  “  Who ’s  there  1  ”  Kit 
immediately  glided  away,  and  Nell,  closing  the  window  softly, 
drew  back  into  the  room. 

Before  Mr.  Brass  had  repeated  his  inquiry  many  tiroes,  Mr. 
Quilp,  also  embellished  with  a  night-cap,  emerged  from  the 
I  same  deor,  and  looked  carefully  up  and  down  the  street,  and 


I  the  child.  ^  Or  why  would  up  at  all  the  windows  of  the  house  from  the  opposite  side.— 
with  you  T  ”  Finding  that  there  was  nobody  in  sight,  be  presently  returned 

“  I  do  n’t  know,”  replied  Kit.  “  I’m  sure  I  *ve  never  de-  |  into  the  house  with  his  legal  friend,  protesting  (as  the  child 
served  it  from  him,  no,  nor  from  you.  I  can  say  that  with  a  ■  heard  from  the  staircase),  that  there  was  a  league  and  plot 
true  and  honest  heart,  any  way.  And  then  to  be  driven  from  against  him,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  robbed  and 
the  door,  when  1  only  came  to  ask  how  old  master  was !/’—  [  plundered  by  a  band  of  conspirators  who  prowled  about  the 
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hiiiiB**  Hf  all  •eaconit,  and  that  would  delay  no  longer,  but 
take  immediate  step*  for  dUpooing  of  the  property  and  re¬ 
turning  to  his  own  peaceable  riMif.  Having  growled  forth 
these  and  a  great  many  other  threats  of  the  same  nature,  he 
coiled  himself  once  more  in  the  child’s  little  bed,  and  Nell 
crept  softly  up  the  stairs. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  her  short  and  unfinished  dialogue 
with  Kit  should  leave  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind,  and 
infiuenoe  her  dreams  that  night  and  her  recollections  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Surrounded  by  unfeeling  creditors  and  mer¬ 
cenary  attendants  upon  the  sick,  and  meeting  in  the  height  of 
her  anxiety  and  sorrow  with  little  regard  or  sympathy  even 
from  the  women  about  her,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  affec¬ 
tionate  heart  of  the  child  should  have  been  touched  to  the 
quick  by  one  kind  and  generous  spirit,  however  uncouth  the 
temple  in  which  it  dwelt.  Thank  Heaven  that  the  temples 
of  such  spirits  are  not  made  with  hands,  and  that  they  may 
be  more  worthily  hung  with  poor  patchwork  than  with  purple 
and  fine  linen ! 

cHAPTEa  raa  twelfth. 

At  lengih  the  crisis  of  the  old  man’s  disorder  was  past,  and 
he  began  to  mend.  By  very  slow  and  feeble  degrees  his  con¬ 
sciousness  came  back,  but  the  mind  was  weakened  and  ns 
functions  were  impaiied.  He  was  patient,  and  quiet;  oflen 
sat  brooding,  but  not  despondently,  for  a  long  space ;  was 
easily  amused  even  by  a  sun-beam  on  the  wall  or  ceiling  ; 
made  no  complaint  that  the  days  were  long  or  the  nights  te¬ 
dious;  and  appeared  indeed  to  have  lost  all  count  of  time  and 
every  sense  of  care  or  weariness.  He  would  sit  for  hours  to¬ 
gether  with  Nell’s  small  hand  in  his,  playing  with  the  fingers 
and  stopping  sometimes  to  smooth  her  hair  or  kiss  her  brow, 
and,  wh«>n  he  saw  that  tears  were  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
would  look,  amar.ed,  about  him  fur  the  cause,  and  forget  bis 
wonder  even  while  he  looked. 

The  child  and  he  rode  out ;  the  old  man  propped  up  with 
pillows,  and  the  child  beside  him.  They  were  hand  in  hand 
as  usual.  The  noise  and  motion  in  the  streets  fatigued  his 
brain  at  first,  but  he  was  not  surprised,  or  curious,  or  pleased, 
or  irritated.  He  was  asked  if  ho  remembered  this,  or  that. 
•Oh  yes,’  he  said,  ‘quite  well — whynotT’  Sometimes  he 
turned  his  head  and  looked  with  earnest  gase  and  outstretched 
neck  after  some  stranger  in  the  crowd,  until  he  disappeared 
fi-om  sight ;  but  to  the  question  why  he  did  this  he  answered 
not  a  word. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  one  day,  and  Nell  upon  a 
stool  beside  him,  when  a  man  outside  the  doer  inquired  if  he 
might  enter.  ‘  Yes,’  he  said  without  emotion,  ‘it  was  Quilp, 
he  knew.  Quilp  was  master  there.  Of  course  he  might 
come  in.’  And  so  he  did. 

“  I ’m  glad  to  see  you  well  again  at  last,  neighbor,”  said 
the  dwarf,  sitting  down  opposite  to  him.  ”  You  ’re  quite 
strong  now  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  old  man  feebly,  “yes.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  want  to  hurry  you,  you  know  neighbor,”  said  the 
dw’arf,  .raising  his  voice,  for  the  old  man’s  senses  were  duller 
than  they  had  been  ;  “  but  as  soon  as  you  can  arrange  your 
future  proceedings,  the  better.” 

‘‘  Surely,”  said  the  old  man.  ‘‘  The  better  for  all  paities.” 

‘‘  You  see,”  pursued  Quilp,  after  a  short  pause,  ‘‘  the  goods 
being  once  removed,  this  house  would  be  uncomfortable  ;  un¬ 
inhabitable,  in  fact.” 

“You  say  true,”  returned  the  old  man.  “Poor  Nell,  too; 
what  would  sAe  do  T  ” 

“  Exactly,”  bawled  the  dwarf,  nodding  his  head  ;  “  that ’s 
very  well  observed.  Then  will  you  consider  about  it,  neigh¬ 
bor  ?  ” 

“  I  will,  certainly,” replied  the  old  man.  “We  shall  not 
stop  here.” 

“  So  I  supposed,”  said  the  dwarf.  “  I  have  sold  the  things. 
They  have  not  yielded  quite  as  m  ich  as  they  might  have  done, 
but  pretty  well — pretty  well.  To-day ’s  Tuesday.  When 
shall  they  be  moved  t  There ’s  no  hurry — shall  we  say  this 
afternoon  ?  ” 

“  Say  Friday  morning,”  returned  the  old  man. 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  dwarf.  “So  be  it — with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  can ’t  go  beyond  that  day,  neighbor,  on  any 
account.” 

“  Go<kI,”  returned  the  old  man.  “  I  shall  remember  it.” 

Mr.  Quilp  seemed  rather  purzled  by  the  strange,  even, 
spiritless  way  in  which  all  this  w'as  said  ;  but  ai  the  old  man 
n^ded  his  head  and  repeated  “  On  Friday  morning— 1  shall 
remember  it,”  he  hnd  no  excuse  for  dwelling  upon  the  subject 


any  further,  asd  so  took  a  friendly  leave  with  many  expres¬ 
sions  (»f  geod-will  and  many  compliments  to  his  fri«  ntl  on  his 
looking  so  remarkably  well;  and  went  below  stairs  to  report 
progress  to  Mr.  Brass. 

All  that  day,  and  all  the  next,  the  old  man  remained  in 
this  state.  He  wandered  up  and  down  the  house  and  into 
and  out  of  the  various  rooms,  as  if  with  some  vague  intent  of 
bidding  them  adieu,  but  he  referred  neither  by  direct  allusions 
nor  in  any  other  manner  to  the  interview  of  the  morning  or 
the  necessity  of  finding  some  other  shelter.  An  indistinct 
idea  he  had  that  the  child  was  desolate  and  in  want  of  help, 
for  he  often  drew  her  to  his  bosom  and  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer,  saying  that  they  would  not  desert  each  other;  but  ho 
seemed  unable  to  contemplate  their  real  position  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  was  still  the  listless,  passionless  creature,  that 
suffering  of  mind  and  body  had  left  him. 

We  call  this  a  state  of  childishness;  but  it  is  the  same 
poor, hollow  mockery  of  it,  that  death  is  of  sleep.  Where, 
in  the  dull  eyes  of  doating  men,  are  the  laughing  light  and 
life  of  childhood,  the  gayety  that  has  known  no  check,  the 
frankness  that  has  felt  no  chill,  the  hope  that  has  never  with¬ 
ered,  the  joys  that  fade  in  blossoming  ?  Where,  in  the  sharp 
lineaments  of  rigid  and  unsightly  death,  is  the  calm  l)eauty  of 
slumber,  telling  of  rest  for  the  waking  hours  that  are  past, 
and  gentle  hopes  and  loves  for  those  which  are  to  come  T  Lay 
death  and  sleep  down,  side  by  side,  and  say  whe  shall  find  the 
two  akin.  Send  forth  the  child  and  childish  man  together, 
and  blush  for  the  pride  that  libels  our  own  happy  state,  and 
gives  its  title  to  an  ugly  and  distorted  image. 

Thursday  arrived,  and  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  old 
man.  But  a  change  came  upon  him  that  evening  as  he  and 
the  child  sat  silently  together. 

In  a  small,  dull  yard  below  his  window,  there  was  a  tree- 
green  and  flourishing  enough,  for  such  a  place— and,  as  the 
air  stirred  among  its  leaves,  it  threw  a  rippling  shadow  on  the 
white  wall.  The  old  man  sat  watching  the  shadows  as  they 
trembled  in  this  patch  of  light  until  the  sun  went  down  ;  and 
when  it  was  night,  and  the  moon  was  slowly  rising,  he  still 
sat  in  the  same  spot. 

To  one  who  had  been  tossing  on  a  restless  bed  so  long, 
even  these  few  green  leaves  and  this  tranquil  light,  although 
it  languished  among  chimneys  and  house  tops,  were  pleisant 
things.  They  suggested  quiet  places  afar  off,  and  rest,  and 
peace. 

The  child  thought  more  than  once  that  he  was  moved,  and 
had  forborne  to  speak.  But  now  he  shed  tears- tears  that  it 
lightened  her  aching  heart  to  see — and  making  as  though  h® 
would  fall  upon  his  kness,  besought  her  to  forgive  him. 

“  Forgive  you — what?  ”  said  Nell,  interposing  to  prevext 
his  purpose.  “Oh,  grandfather,  what  should  /  forgive?” 

“  All  that  is  past,  all  that  has  come  upon  thee,  Nell,  all 
that  was  done  in  that  uneasy  dream,”  returned  the  old  man. 

“  Do  not  talk  so,”  said  the  child.  “  Pray  do  not.  Let  us 
speak  of  something  else.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  we  will,”  he  rejoined.  “And  it  shall  be  of 
what  we  talked  of  long  ago — many  months — months  is  it,  ®r 
weeks,  or  days  ?  which  is  it,  Nell  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,”  said  the  child. 

“  It  has  come  back  upon  me  to-dav,  it  has  all  come  back 
since  we  have  been  sitting  here.  I  bless  thee  for  it,  Nell !  ” 

“  For  what,  dear  grandfather?  ” 

“  For  what  you  said  when  we  were  first  made  beggars, 
Nell.  Let  us  speak  softly.  Hush!  for  if  they  knew  our  pur¬ 
pose  down  stairs,  they  would  cry  that  I  was  mad  and  take 
thee  from  me.  We  will  not  stop  here  another  day.  We  will 
go  far  away  from  here.” 

“  Yes,  let  us  go,”  said  the  child,  earnestly.  “  Let  us  be¬ 
gone  from  this  place,  and  nevet  turn  back  or  think  of  it  again. 
Let  us  wander  barefoot  through  the  world,  rather  than  linger 
here. 

“  We  will,”  answered  the  old  man ;  “  we  will  travel  afoot 
through  fields  and  w.oods,  and  by  the  side  of  rivers,  and  trust 
ourselves  to  God  in  the  places  where  He  dwells.  It  is  far 
better  to  lie  down  at  night  beneath  an  open  sky  like  that  yon¬ 
der — see  how  bright  it  is ! — than  to  rest  in  close  rooms  which 
are  always  full  of  care  and  weary  dreams.  Thou  and  I  to¬ 
gether,  Nell,  may  be  cheerful  and  happy  yet,  and  learn  to  for¬ 
get  this  time,  as  if  it  had  never  been.” 

“  We  will  be  happy,”  cried  the  child.  “  We  never  can  be 
here.” 

“  No,  we  never  can  again — never  again — that ’t  truly  said,” 
rejoined  the  old  man.  “  Let  us  steal  away  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing— «»rly  and  softly,  that  w’e  may  not  be  seen  or  heard — and 
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Wave  no  trace  or  track  for  them  to  follow  by.  I’uar  Nell,  thy  ' 
cheek  i»  pale  an«l  thy  eye*  are  heavy  with  watchinf  and  weep-  ! 
jng — with  watching  and  weeping  for  me — 1  know — for  me;  | 
but  thou  wilt  be  well  again,  and  merry  too,  when  we  are  far 
away.  To-morrow  morning,  dear,  we  ’ll  turn  our  faces  from 
this  scene  of  sorrows,  and  be  as  free  and  happy  as  th«  birds.” 

And  Then  the  old  man  cla8(>ed  his  hand*  above  her  head, 
and  said  in  a  few  broken  words  that  from  that  time  forth  they 
would  wander  up  and  down  together,  and  never  part  more 
until  death  look  one  or  other  of  the  twain. 

The  child’s  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  confidence.  She 
had  no  thought  of  hunger  ar  cold,  or  thirst,  or  suffering.  She 
saw  in  this  but  a  return  of  the  simple  pleasures  they  had  once 
enjoyed,  a  relief  from  the  gloomy  solitude  in  which  she  had 
lived,  an  escape  from  the  heartless  people  by  whom  she  had 
been  surrounded  in  her  late  time  of  trial,  the  restoration  of 
the  old  man’s  health  and  peace,  and  a  life  of  tranquil  happi¬ 
ness.  Sun,  and  stream,  and  meadow,  and  summer  days, 
shone  brightly  in  her  view,  and  there  was  no  dark  tint  in  all 
the  sparkling  picture. 

The  old  man  had  slept  for  some  hours  soundly  in  bis  bed, 
and  she  was  yet  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  their  flight. 
There  were  a  few  articles  of  clothing  for  herself  to  carry,  and 
a  few  for  him  ;  old  garments,  such  as  became  their  fallen  for¬ 
tunes,  laid  out  to  wear ;  and  a  staff  to  support  his  feeble  steps, 
put  ready  for  his  use.  But  this  w'as  not  all  her  task,  for  now 
she  must  visit  the  old  rooms  for  the  last  time. 

And  how  different  the  parting  with  them  was  from  any  she 
had  expected,  an  1  most  of  all  from  that  which  she  had  ofien- 


of  old  curiosities,  where  Mr.  Brass — the  ugliest  piece  of  fiX)ds' 
in  all  the  stock — lay  sleeping  on  a  matrass,  passed  into  her 
own  little  chamber. 

Here  she  stood  for  a  few  moments  quite  transfixed  with 
terror  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Quilp,  who  was  hanging  so  far  out 
of  bed  that  he  almost  seemed  to  be  standing  on  his  head,  and 
who,  either  from  the  uneasiness  of  this  posture  er  in  one  of 
his  agreeable  habits,  was  gasping  and  growling  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  the  whites  (or  rather  dirty  yellows)  of 
his  eyes  distinctly  visible.  It  was  no  time,  however,  to  ask 
whether  any  thing  ailed  liim  ;  so,  possessing  herself  of  the 
key,  after  one  hasty  glance  alniut  the  room,  and  repassing  the 
prostrate  Mr.  Brass,  she  rejoined  the  old  man  in  safety.  They 
got  the  door  open  without  noise,  and,  passing  into  the  street, 
stood  still. 

“  Which  way  1  ”  said  the  chihl. 

The  old  man  looked  irresolutely  and  helplessly,  first  at  her, 
then  to  the  right  and  left,  then  at  her  again,  and  shook  his 
head,  li  was  plain  that  she  was  thenceforth  his  guide  and 
leader.  The  child  felt  it,  but  had  no  doubts  or  misgiving,  and 
putting  her  hand  in  his,  led  him  gently  away. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  day  in  June  ;  the  deep  blue  sky 
unsullied  by  a  cloud,  and  teeming  with  brilliant  light.  The 
streets  were  as  yet  nearly  free  from  passengers,  tire  houses 
and  shops  were  closed,  and  the  healthful  air  of  morning  fell 
like  breath  from  angels,  on  the  sleeping  town. 

The  old  man  and  the  child  passed  on  through  the  glad  si¬ 
lence,  elate  with  hope  and  pleasure.  They  were  alone  to¬ 
gether  once  more;  every  object  was  bright  and  fresh;  nothing 


est  pictured  to  herself  How  could  she  ever  have  thought  of  j  reminded  them,  otherwise  than  by  contrast,  of  the  monotony 
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bidding  them  farewell  in  triumph,  when  the  recollection  of  the 
many  hours  she  had  passed  among  them  rose  to  her  swelling 
heart,  and  made  her  feel  the  wish  a  cruelty,  lonely  and  sad 
though  many  of  those  hours  had  been !  She  sat  down  at  the 
window  where  she  had  spent  so  many  evenings— -darker  far 
than  this — and  every  thought  of  hope  or  cheerfulness  that  bad 
occurred  to  iter  in  that  place  came  vividly  upon  her  mind,  and 
blotted  out  all  its  dull  and  mournful  associations  in  an  instant. 

Her  own  little  room,  too,  where  she  had  so  often  knelt 
down  and  prayed  at  night — prayed  for  the  time  which  she 
hoped  was  dawning  now — the  little  room  where  »he  had  slept 
so  peacefully,  and  dreamed  such  pleasant  dream* — it  was 
hard  not  to  be  able  to  glance  round  it  once  more,  and  to  be 
forced  to  leave  it  without  one  kind  look  or  grateful  tear. — 
There  were  some  trifles  ther? — poor,  useless  things— that  »he 
would  have  liked  to  take  away ;  but  that  was  impossible. 

This  brought  to  mind  her  bird,  her  poor  bird,  who  hung 
there  yet.  She  wept  bitterly  for  the  loss  of  this  little  crea¬ 
ture — until  the  idea  occurred  to  her — she  did  not  know  how 
or  why  it  came  into  her  head — that  it  might  by  some  means 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Kit,  who  would  keep  it  for  her  sake, 
and  think  perhaps  that  she  had  left  it  behind  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  have  it,  and  as  an  assurance  that  she  was  grateful 
to  him.  She  was  calmed  and  comforted  by  the  thought,  and 
went  to  rest  with  a  lighter  heart. 

From  many  dreams  of  rambling  through  light  and  sunny 
places,  but  with  some  vague  object  unattained  which  ran 
indistinctly  through  them  all,  she  awoke  to  find  that  it  was 
yet  night,  and  that  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  in  the  sky. 
At  length  the  day  began  to  glimmer  and  the  stars  to  grow 
pale  and  dim.  As  soon  as  she  was  sure  of  this,  she  arose, 
and  .dressed  herself  for  the  journey. 

The  old  man  was  yet  alseep,  and  as  she  was  unwilling  to 
disturb  him,  she  left  him  to  slumber  on  until  the  sun  rose. 
He  was  anxious  that  they  should  leave  the  house  without  a 
minute’s  loss  of  time,  aud  was  sonn  ready. 

The  child  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  they  trod  lightly 
and  cautiously  down  the  stairs,  trembling  whenever  a  board 
creaked,  and  often  stopping  to  listen.  The  old  man  had  for¬ 
gotten  a  kind  of  wallet  which  contained  the  light  burden  he 
had  to  carry,  and  the  going  back  a  few  steps  to  fetch  it  seem¬ 
ed  an  interminable  delay. 

At  last  they  reached  the  passage  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
the  snoring  of  Mr.  Quilp  and  bis  legal  friend  sounded  more 
terrible  in  their  ears  than  the  roar*  of  lion*.  The  bolts  of  the 
door  were  rusty,  and  difficult  tounfasten  without  noise.  When 
they  were  all  drawn  back  it  was  found  to  be  locked,  and 
worst  of  all  the  key  was  gone.  Then  the  child  remembered 
for  the  first  time  cne  of  the  nurses  having  told  her  that  Quilp 
always  locked  both  the  h>iu*e  doors  at  night,  and  kept  the 
keys  on  the  table  in  hi*  bedroom. 

It  was  not  without  great  fear  and  trepidation  that  little 
Nell  slipped  off  her  shoes  and  gliding  through  the  8tore*rooin 


and  constraint  they  had  left  behind;  church  towers  and  steeples, 
frowning  and  dark  at  other  times,  now  shone  and  dazzled  in 
the  sun ;  each  humble  nook  and  corner  rejoiced  ia  fight ;  and 
the  sky,  dimmed  by  excessive  distance,  shed  its  placid  smile 
on  everytliing  beneath. 

Forth  from  the  city,  while  it  yet  slumbered,  went  the  two 
poor  adventurers,  wandering  they  knew  not  whither. 


NATURE’S  GENTLEMAN. 

BY  BLIZA  COOK.^ 

Whom  do  we  dub  as  gentleman  1 — the  knave,  the  fool,  the  brute— 

If  they  but  own  full  tithe  of  gild,  and  wear  a  courtly  suit! 

The  parchment  scroll  of  titled  line— the  ribband  at  the  knee. 

Can  still  suffice  to  ratify  aud  grant  such  high  degree  : 

But  Nature,  with  a  matchleM  hand,  sends  forth  Hsa  nobly  born. 

And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  of  wealth  and  rank  to  »corn  ; 

She  moulds  with  care  a  spirit  rare,  half  human,  halfdiviue. 

And  cries,  exulting — “Who  can  make  a  gentleman  like  mine  7  ’* 

She  may  not  spend  her  common  skill  about  the  outward  part. 

But  showers  beauty,  grace  and  light  upon  the  brain  and  heart; 

She  may  nut  choose  aiicestial  fame  his  pathway  to  illume _ 

The  suu  that  sheds  the  brightest  day  may  rise  from  mist  and  slcoa : 
Should  fortune  pour  her  welcome  store  and  useful  gold  abouud. 

He  shares  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  and  scatters  blessings  round ; 

The  treasure  sent  is  rightly  spent,  and  serves  the  end  designed, 

When  held  by  Nature's  gentleman — the  good,  the  fust,  the  kind. 

He  turns  not  from  the  cheerless  home  where  sorrow’s  offsprings  dwell ; 
He’ll  greet  the  peasant  in  bis  hut — the  culprit  in  his  cell; 

He  stays  to  hear  the  widow’s  plaint  of  deep  and  mourning  love. 

Me  seeks  to  aid  her  lot  below,  and  prompt  her  faith  above: 

The  orphan  child — the  friendless  one — the  lu  kless,  or  the  poor, 

Will  never  meet  bis  spurning  frown,  or  leave  his  bolted  door ; 

His  kindred  circles  all  mankind — hu  country  all  the  g|#a,— 

An  honest  name  his  jewelled  star,  and  truth  his  ermine  robe. 

He  wisely  yields  his  passions  up  to  reason's  firm  control — 

His  pleasures  are  of  crimeless  kind,  and  never  taint  the  soul — 

He  may  be  thrown  among  the  gay  and  reckless  sons  of  life. 

But  will  not  love  the  revel  sc<  ue,  »r  heed  the  brawling  strife. 

Me  wounds  no  breast  with  jeer  or  je»t,  yet  bears  no  honeyed  tongue: 
He  ’e  social  with  the  gray-haired  one,  and  merry  with  the  young : 

He  gravely  shares  the  council  speech  or  joins  the  rustic  game. 

And  shines  as  Nature’s  gentleman,  in  every  place  the  seme. 

No  haughty  gesture  marks  his  gait,  no  pompous  tone  bis  word. 

No  studied  attitude  is  seen,  no  palling  nonsense  heard  ; 

He’ll  suit  his  bearing  to  the  he..r — laugh,  listen,  learn,  or  teach ; 
With  joyous  freedom  in  his  mirth,  aud  cahdor  in  hi?  apeecb  ; 

He  worships  God  with  iu«ard  zeal,  and  serves  him  in  each  deed. 

He  would  not  blame  another’s  faith  nor  have  one  martyr  bleed ; 
Justice  and  Mercy  form  his  code — he  puts  bu  trust  in  heaven  ; 

His  prayer  is,  “  If  the  heart  mean  well,  may  all  else  be  forgiven !  ” 
Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such  rare  genu  there  aru. 
Each  shining  in  his  hallowed  sphere  as  virtue’s  pnlar  sUr, 

Though  human  bearU  too  oft  are  f  lund  all  gross,  corrupt,  sud  dark. 
Yet — yet  some  bosoms  brtathe  and  burn,  lit  by  Premeibean  spark : 
There  are  some  spirits  nobly  just,  uuwarped  by  pelf  or  pride. 

Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  wheu  dashed  by  adverse  tide: 
They  bold  the  rank  no  king  can  give — no  station  can  disgrace; 
Nature  puls  forth  heb  geaUemcn,  and  meaarchs  must  give  place. 
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THE  JOLLY  MILLER  OF  THE  WINDMILL. 

A  rRlGMEHT. 

Lolling  indolently  at  the  foot  of  his  mill-steps  stood  a  stout 
miller  whistling  merrily,  when  a  stranger,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  slowly  toiling  up  the  hill,  accosted  him. 

Why  dost  thou  whistle,  friend  7  said  he. 

“For  lack  of  wind,”  replied  the  miller,  abruptly  ;  and  the 
stranger  smiled  at  tlie  paradoxical  reply. 

“  Thou  art  short—”  continued  he. 

Some  six  feet,  at  any  rate,”  answered  the  miller  drawing 
himself  up. 

“  Thou  art  a  merry  soul.” 

“  Merry !—psliaw  ! — flat  as  u  cask  of  unbunged  ale-  no ! — 
that 's  windy— rather  like  an  unblown  bladder,  for  that ’s  flat 
fur  the  same  reason — want  of  wind.” 

”  Then  thou  art  only  in  spirits  when  thy  mill’s  going  like  a 
race-horse.” 

”  That ’s  a  bad  comparison,”  said  the  miller ;  “  for  my  mill 
only  goes  when  it ’s  blown — and  that ’s  just  when  a  horse 
stops.” 

“  True  ;  I  should  have  said  an  ass,  for  that,  too,  goes  the 
better  for  a  blow.” 

“  Th'iu  hast  hit  it,”  said  the  miller,  laughing ;  “and  I  shall 
henceforth  never  see  a  donkey  without  thinking” - 

“  Of  me  7  ”  anticipated  the  stranger,  joining  in  the  laugh. 
“  Surely,”  continued  he,  “  thine  is  a  happy  vocation.  Thy 
situation,  too,  is  so  much  aliove  the  ricliest  of  thy  neighbors, 
nay,  even  the  great  lord  of  the  manor  himself  must  look  little 
frona  the  height  thou  behuldu>t  him.” 

“  Why,  yes,”  replied  the  miller;  “  and  although  I  be  not  a 
proud  man,  1  look  down  upon  all ;  for  nut  only  the  peasant,  but 
the  squire,  is  beneath  me.  T  is  ture,  like  another  tradesman, 
1  depend  upon  my  sails  for  a  livelihood  ;  but  I  draw  all  my 
money  from  the  farmer’s  till ;  and  then,  all  the  hungry  look 
up  to  me  for  their  mealy 

“  How  grateful  ought  all  to  be  for  thy  favors  7  ” 

“  Ay,  indeed ;  for  where  would  be  either  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  bread  without  my  exertions  7  To  be  sure,  if  they  be 
ungrateful  1  can  give  them  the  sack  !  ” 

”  Every  mouth  ought  to  be  fllled  with  the  miller’s  praise,” 
said  the  stranger. 

“Certainly,’  added  the  miller;  “for  every  mouth  would 
be  imperfect  without  the  grinders." 

Here  they  both  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh ;  and  the  jolly  mil¬ 
ler,  flnding  the  stranger’s  opinions  and  sentiments  so  flatter¬ 
ingly  in  unison  with  his  own,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  taste 
his  malt,  while  they  conversed  upon  his  meal. 


THE  PLAY-GROUND. 

ST  ELIXA  COOK. 

'T  is  not  a  place  where  the  heirs  of  pride 
Can  leap  in  their  pastimes  far  and  wide ; 

No  marbled  court— no  daisied  sward- 
'T  is  but  two  fathoms  of  stone-paved  yard. 

No  freshening  breete — no  tralliced  bower — 

No  bee  te  chase  from  flower  to  flower. 

’T  is  dimly  close — in  a  city  pent — 

But  the  hearts  within  it  are  well  content. 

Five  young  forms  are  busy  there. 

In  the  August  sunlight,  warm  and  fair ; 

And  there  are  the  shouts  of  mirth  and  might. 

In  the  gloom  of  a  chill  November  night. 

Shells  arc  scattered  and  squibs  whirl  high. 
While  they  build  the  grotto  or  burn  the  guy. 

The  flagstones  ring  with  the  revel  joys 
Of  two  wild  girls  and  three  rude  boys. 

They  are  kindred  ones,  that  ever  share 
The  same  fund  love,  the  same  plain  fare  ; 

They  have  sprung  together,  side  by  side. 

And  heart  to  heart  is  closely  tied. 

They  bound  as  lightly  as  the  ball 

That  dances  back  from  the  whitewashed  wall ; 

And  beauty  and  health  illume  each  face, 

Though  their  play-ground  be  but  a  narrow  place. 


Tinse’s  dial,  numbered  with  hopes  and  fears, 

Has  told  the  flight  of  a  score  of  years  ; 

And  few  of  the  golden  flgures  are  found 
That  once  fllled  up  the  whole  smooth  round. 
Where  is  the  young  and  happy  band 
That  sported  together  hand  in  hand  7 
Where  are  the  creatures  glad  and  bright. 

That  made  the  narrow  play-ground  light  7 

The  eldest-bom  once  more  has  come 
To  the  play-place  of  his  boyhood’s  home; 

And  his  eye  is  cast  on  the  swivel  ring, 

Where  he  passed  the  rope  for  a  sister’s  swing. 

He  remembers  when  it  used  to  shine 
With  the  constant  wear  of  the  cable  line. 

The  spider’s  web  is  round  it  now. 

And  he  turns  his  glance  with  falling  brow. 

He  hath  no  mate — he  stands  alone. 

And  marks  the  broken  corner-stone 

Where  the  hole  was  scooped,  and  treasures  spread 

In  buttons  o(  brass  and  dumps  of  lead. 

Ho  stands  in  flxed  and  pensive  thought 
Above  tlie  chinks  his  peg-top  wrought. 

The  lid  droops  closer  o’er  his  eye. 

And  his  breathing  deepens  to  a  sigh. 

A  single  nail  still  marks  the  spot 
Where  he  toiled  to  fix  the  pigeon’s  cot ; 

And  the  rusted  staple  is  clinging  yet 
Where  the  kennel  for  his  dog  was  set. 

He  looks  upon  the  slated  ledge 

Where  a  brother  climbed  the  slippery  edge.  ■ 

The  brother,  boldest  of  the  three. 

The  frank,  the  kind — and  where  is  he  7 

That  one  of  the  five  has  passed  away. 

Ere  a  lock  of  his  rich  brown  hair  was  grey ; 

The  death  damp  stood  on  his  brow  serene 
Ere  the  trace  of  a  wrinkled  line  was  seen. 

The  strongest  in  hand,  the  finest  in  form, 

Is  laid  in  the  dust 'with  the  shroud  and  worm; 

The  bravest  in  heart,  the  loudest  in  mirth, 

In  the  flush  of  his  youth  has  passed  from  earth. 

And  one  is  far  in  another  land. 

His  steed  the  camel,  his  bed  the  sand  ': 

And  the  others  are  dwelling  wide  apart. 

With  a  coldness  in  each  selfish  heart. 

The  world  has  strangely  warped  each  breast 
That  so  purely  glowed  in  the  parent  nest. 

The  links  that  formed  Love’s  silken  chain 
Are  broken,  never  to  meet  again. 

Fortune  has  bribed  with  dazzling  gold. 

And  truth  and  feeling  have  been  sold. 

Tilt  a  sister’s  or  a  brother’s  name 
Are  breathed  in  tones  of  bitter  blame. 

Happiest  far  the  stripling  boy 

Who  died  in  the  hours  of  peace  and  joy  ;— 

Who  passed  in  the  flush  of  his  beauty’s  bloom 
From  the  narrow  play-ground  to  the  tomb. 


Lanooaok  or  Flowers. — Fruits  and  flowers  of  all  kinds 
are  used  to  this  day  as  a  means  of  allegoric  communication 
among  a  people  so  illiterate  as  the  Turks.  The  rose  is  prin¬ 
cipally  prized  because  the  Moslems  suppose  it  grew  from  the 
perspiration  of  Mahomet,  and  they  never  sufler  the  petal 
of  the  flower  to  wither  on  the  ground.  In  all  emblematical 
communications  it  is  deemed  the  representation  of  beauty  and 
joy ;  the  orange  flower  marks  hope ;  the  marigold,  despair ; 
the  amaranth,  constancy ;  the  tulip,  a  reproach  of  infidelity. 
It  is  thus  that  bouquets  of  flowers,  called  selams,  supply 
the  place  of  letters,  and  the  illiterate  lover  conveys  to 
his  mistress  feelings  and  sentiments  which  the  elaborate 
written  language  could  scarcely  express.  In  this  manner 
slaves  hold  tender  communication  with  their  mistress,  even  in 
the  presence  of  their  terrible  master.  The  captive  Greek  is 
generally  employed  as  a  gardener:  by  an  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  parterre  of  flowers,  he  holds  mute  and  eloquent  dis¬ 
course  with  her  he  loves,  even  while  his  jealous  rival  and 
master  is  looking  on,  and  his  instant  death  would  follow  a  dis¬ 
covery. 
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STANLEY  THORN.* 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'VALENTINE  VOX.’ 

CHAPTER  XVIII.... In  which  a  paint  of  noma  intaroat  i*  arfued  at 
Richmond. 

When  Bob  heard  that  General  Johnson  had  called,  his  in- 
dij^nation  was  excessive.  He  was  in  the  house  at  the  very 
time,  nay  all  the  time  the  General  was  there;  and  therefore 
could  not  but  express  in  the  warmest  terms  his  sense  of  the 
extremely  uugentlemanlike  conduct  of  his  fellow-servant 
William,  who  knew  that  the  most  direct  intimations  had  been 
given,  that  when  the  General  called  he  wished  the  honor  of 
letting  him  out.  He  was  conscious  of  thi8,quiteconscious;  and 
yet  having  taken  up  the  General’s  card,  and  become  thereby 
certain  of  its  being  the  General,  this  slave  of  passion  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  in  which  Bob  and  the  cook  were  refreshing 
themselves  with  cold  chicken  and  short  cakes,  and  never  men¬ 
tioned  a  single  syllable  having  reference  to  the  General  until 
he  had  actually  departed!  ihis  Bob  held  to  bo  a  dereliction 
of  principle,  of  a  character  so  monstrous  that  it  was  with  ex¬ 
treme  dilhculty  that  he  withhel  I  that  degree  of  prompt  chas¬ 
tisement  to  which  he  conceived  the  delinquent  entitled.  His 
philosophy,  however,  imparted  strength  to  his  forbearance, 
and  eventually  caused  him  to  be  content  with  administering  a 
grave  expostulation,  to  the  justice  of  which  the  cook  prompt¬ 
ly  subscribed  ;  for  that  amiable  person  had  an  ardent  affection 
for  Bob, — an  affection  which  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  this, 
that  she  reserved  for  him  exclusively  all  those  delicacies  of 
which  she  knew  him  to  be  strikingly  fond,  which  was  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  a  species  of  favoritism,  of  which  William  did  by  no 
means  approve;  for,  as  he  had  an  ardent  affection  for  the 
cook,  it  rendered  him  very  uncomfortable.  It  is  to  this,  and 
to  this  alone,  that  his  highly  reprehensible  conduct  on  the  oc 
casion  in  question  must  be  attributed.  He  was  jealous — in  ^ 
the  tenderest  sense  jealous  ;  and,  albeit  the  object  of  his  love 
was  extremely  tyrannical,  and  treated  him  with  every  unlady¬ 
like  indignity,  when  he  saw  her  and  Bob  thus  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  with  short  cakes  and  chickens,  the  spirit  of  revenge 
took  possession  of  his  soul  so  securely,  that  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  satisfaction  he  announced,  when  the  Gener¬ 
al  had  left,  that  the  General  had  been.  This  feeling  was, 
however,  short-lived  ;  for  while  the  cook  labored  zealously  to 
prove  to  him  how  utterly  unfit  he  w'as  in  consequence  to  be  in 
any  respectable  kitchen.  Bob  was  engaged  in  philosophically 
showing  that  his  behaviour  was  beneath  tlie  true  dignity  of  a 
man,  which  had  a  very  powerful  effect. 

Stanley  no  sooner  returned  than  Amelia  explained  to  him 
with  feelings  of  delight  that  Miss  Johnson  was  the  lady  whom 
ho  had  rescued ;  that  the  General  had  called  with  a  warm 
heart  to  thank  him ;  and  that  he  had  promised  to  use  bis  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Captain  in  their  favor;  all  which  impart¬ 
ed  gn?at  satisfaction  to  Stanley,  who,  however,  felt  more  than 
he  expressed. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  he,  “  how  the  General  found  me  out.” 

“  His  servant,  it  appears,  knew  you.” 

“  Well,  I  am  glad  that  he  has  called,  because,  knowing  the 
family,  it  will  be  pleasant  for  you;  and  I  appreciate  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  offering  to  reason  with  your  father;  but  rely  upon  it, 
Amelia,  ho  will  soon  come  round  without  the  mediation  of 
friends;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  to  let 
him  in  his  own  way  get  over  hi»  obstinacy. 

Nay,  my  love,  do  not  use  a  term  harsh. 

”  Why,  what  othe.  term  can  bo  so  applicable?  What  but 
obstinacy  is  it  ? — sheer  obst>na<^^_ 

”  F'ie,  Stanley !  Remember  he  is  my  father ! 

“  V>oJl,  well,  my  good  girl.  I’ll  say  no  more.— Oh  !  by  the 
bv.  Wormwell  wants  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day.  Will  you 
give  me  leave  to  go  i 

“  Give  you  Wave  !  ”  said  Amelia,  with  a  smile. 

“  Why,  of  course.  I  cannot  presume  to  go  without.  I 
told  him  that  you  ruled  me  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  there-  j 
fore  your  permission  must  first  be  obtained.”  | 

Amelia  was  rather  pleased  with  this  idea, — sha  thought  it 
quite  original, — and  playfully  said,  that  at  such  was  the  case, 
if  he  promised  to  be  go^,  he  might  go,  for  which,  of  course, 
he  felt  grateful ;  and,  well  knowing  how  little  it  required  to 
delight  that  gentle  creature,  expressed  his  gratitude  with  ap¬ 
propriate  humility,  and  then  summoned  Bob,  for  the  purpose 

•  C»Btinn«d  from  page  484. 


of  giving  him  instructions  to  take  the  horses  down  to  Epsom 
ill  the  morning. 

With  these  instructions  Rob,rtf  course,  was  highly  pleased  ; 
and  in  the  morning  he  accordingly  started  ;  and  at  about  the 
same  tinse  General  Johnson  set  off  with  the  view  of  perform¬ 
ing  his  promise  to  Amelia.  The  (General  hail  in  the  interim 
fnrmetl  his  plan.  When  he  proposed  to  himself  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  any  iibject,  he  would  carry  the  point,  if  possible,  by 
I  storm  ;  but  In'ing  an  excellent  tactician,  and  knowing  Captain 
;  Joliffr  sutiicieutly  well  to  know  that  with  him  his  favorite 
,  mode  of  attack  would  not  sucoeeil,he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
accomplish  the  thing  by  stratagem,  although  he  preferred  the 
storming  principle  much.  He  appeared  to  feel  that  his  repu¬ 
tation  was  at  stake  in  this  matter  ;  and  it  was  indeed  one  of 
i  his  chief  characteristics  that  when  he  undertook  to  perform 
I  a  task  for  another,  he  felt  more  deeply  mortified  in  the  event 
I  of  a  failure  thvn  a  person  whom  he  generously  intended  to 
serve.  It  was  hence  that  he  had  studied  his  course  of  pro- 
I  ceeding  in  this  case  so  deliberately  ;  and  as  the  result  of  that 
I  study  was  to  convince  hinr  that  he  must  act  with  great  caution 
upon  the  Captain’s  pride,  he  resolved  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  entcrtainetl  the  most  friemlly  feelings  towards  Stanley,  and 
to  show  that  his  noble  spirit  rendered  him  worthy  not  only  of 
the  aflection  of  Amelia,  but  of  general  esteem  and  admira¬ 
tion,  well  knowing  how  powei  fully  men  are  influenced  by  the 
I  opinions  of  those  who  form  the  siiciol  circles  in  which  they 
move,  and  how  easily  favorable  prt'posessiuns  are  thus  creatad, 
and  adverse  prejudices  destroyed. 

On  arriving  at  Richmond,  the  General  was,  as  usual,  re¬ 
ceived  most  cordially.  The  Captain  insisted  upon  his  dining 
with  them,  of  course,  and  equally  of  course  the  General  con- 
senteil,  but  conversi’d  upon  none  but  ephemeral  topics  until 
they  had  dined,  when  he  thought  it  correct  to  touch  with  care 
upon  that  point  which  he  felt  himself  then  more  than  ever 
bound  to  carry,  and  therefore,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mrs. 
Jolirte,  who  indulged  in  occasional  exclamations  of  joy,  pio- 
ceeded  to  relate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  per¬ 
ilous  position  of  his  daughter,  taking  caieto  paint  the  rescue 
in  colours  the  most  attractive;  and,  having  set  the  Captain  in 
the  right  train  of  thought,  and  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
his  afl'ectinnate  lady,  be,  with  admirable  tact,  waived  the  sub¬ 
ject  until  he  and  the  Captain  were  alone,  when  it  was  with 
great  caution  resumed,  but  with  more  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  General,  who  saw  that  he  had  already  made  a  favour¬ 
able  impression. 

“  What  a  pity  it  is,”  said  he,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
the  Captain  appeared  to  be  lust  in  a  reverie, — “  what  a  pity 
it  is  you  are  not  reconciled  to  that  young  man.  I,  of  course, 
should  be  pleased  if  you  were,  as  I  am  placed  in  rather  an 
awkward  position ;  for  I  candidly  confess  to  you  that  there  ar® 
indeed  very  few  whom  I  esteem  more  highly  than  him  ;  but, 
independently  of  that  consideration,  upon  my  honor  I  think 
that  you  have  hehl  out  now  quite  long  enough.  1  am  aware 
that  these  fugitive  marriages  are  very  seldom  productive  of 
happiness ;  but  1  must  say  that,  as  there  is  now  every  prospect 
of  this  being  an  exception  te  the  general  rule,  you  will  not  act 
with  wisdom  if  you  treat  them  too  harshly. 

“  General,  when  1  speak  to  you  I  speak  not  only  to  a  man 
of  sense  and  judgment,  but  to  one  who  is  a  father,  and  who 
possesses  a  father’s  feelings.  1  therefore,  with  confidence, 
pat  it  to  you,  how,  under  the  self-same  circumstances,  would 
you  have  acted  ?” 

“  Doubtless,  preci.sely  as  you  have :  nay,  perhaps  with  a 
greater  degree  of  harshness.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should 
have  been  quite  so  tranquil.  But,  then,  in  our  own  cases  we 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  judgement.  VVe 
ought  not  to  act  upon  our  own  impulses  alone  ;  we  ought  to 
be  guided  by  the  calmer  judgements  of  others;  our  own  feel¬ 
ings  are  too  warm,  too  acute,  too  one-4ided  to  allow  us  to  do 
justice.  If  any  young  dog  were  to  run  away  with  my  girl,  I 
should  rave,  and  storm,  and  threaten  to  blow  out  his  brains, 
no  doubt;  but  then,  I  should  look  upon  any  other  man  who 
raved,  and  stormed,  and  threateneil,  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces,  as  being  unwise !  We,  therefore,  ought  not  to  depend 
upon  our  own  judgement  in  such  a  case  as  this*  It  is  perfect¬ 
ly  sure  to  be  perverted.  We  ought,  rather,  to  be  guided  by 
those  who  have  the  power  to  feel  all  that  we  feel,  but  whose 
judgement  is  not  warped  by  the  immediate  operation  of  those 
feelings.  But  what  are  the  chief  points  of  that  young  man’s 
character  to  which  you  object?” 

”  His  youth  and  inexperience:  bis  utter  want  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  which  is  so  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  aod  strictly  honerable  course  through  it.” 
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'*  Exactly ;  the  very  points  to  wh’ch  I  should  object.  My 
girl  should  not,  with  my  consent,  marry  any  man  who  had  not 
sutfiriimt  experience  to  resist  the  temptations,  and  to  ward  off 
the  dazzling  tHnblerie  of  the  vicious.  But,  what  would  you  say 
to  me  if  a  young  fellow  without  this  experience  were  clandes¬ 
tinely  to  marry  my  girl,  and  I  were  to  hold  out  as  you  do, 
what  would  bo  your  a<lvice  to  me  7” 

“  I  should  certainly  advise  you  to  hold  out  still,  that  he 
might  feel  that,  as  his  wife  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  all  fur  him, 
he  was  bound  to  cherish  her  with  tenfold  tenderness  ” 

“Very  good — very  good.  I  should,  then,  think  it  excellent 
advice,  and  should  follow  it,  no  doubt ;  but,  if  I  did,  what  be¬ 
sides  should  I  be  doing?  Why,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  | 
defeat  of  the  very  object  I  had  in  view:  driving  that  young  i 
man  to  form  promiscuous  friendships;  driving  him  in  the  way 
of  every  sfrecies  of  temptation;  driving  him  pell-mell  into  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  villainy  ;  for,  who  can  expect  a  young  fel¬ 
low  like  that  to  be  always  at  home  t  He  will  go  out,  and  ought 
to  go  out;  but  when  he  does,  where  is  he  to  go?  What  con¬ 
nexions  is  he  likely  to  form  ?  who  are  likely  to  bo  bis  asso¬ 
ciates,  when  full  of  blood  and  spirit,  he  has  the  means  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  every  extravagant  pleasure  ?  And  then,  his  wife, — 
what  is  she  to  do  during  his  absence  ?  deserted  by  her  friends, 
because  spumt*d  by  her  relatives:  no  one  to  converse  with,  no 
one  to  visit,  no  one  in  whom  she  can  with  safety  confide.  It  is 
true-very  true,  that  she  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  befere; 
but  then,  she  did  n’t  think  of  it :  she  rushed  into  this  position, 
and  there  she  is!  It  is  also  true  that  she  ought  to  consider 
herself  but  justly  punished  for  her  disobedience;  hut.  Captain, 
as  men  of  the  world,  you  and  1  well  know  it  to  be  unsnfi.',  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  to  punish  a  young  and  beautiful  waman  too 
severely  in  this  way.  Besides,  we  ought  to  take  inte  consid¬ 
eration  that  all  the  punishment  in  such  a  case,  fails  upon  her, 
which  is  not  the  correct  thing,  by  any  means.  You  would  not 
wish,  I  am  certain,  to  be  unduly  severe  with  her;  you  would 
not  wish  to  stand  as  a  barrier  between  her  and  happiness.  I 
feel  quite  convinced  that  you  never  wished  to  do  this,  and  yet 
is  this  the  very  thing  you  do.  1  should  have  done  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  no  doubt,  precisely  as  you  have;  but  I  think  that  after 
a  time  I  should  have  been  induced  to  feel  that  I  was  thereby 
defeating  the  very  object  I  wished  to  attain.  Now,  I  never 
yet  found  you  unreasonable.  I  am  not  a  man  to  flatter ;  you 
will  acquit  me,  I  am  sure,  of  any  desire  to  do  so ;  but  I  never 
knew  you  stubbornly  to  repudiate  any  rational  view.  It  is 
hence  that  1  now  feel  quite  sure  that,  if  you  look  at  this  mat¬ 
ter  again  calndy,  you  will  be  ns  well  convinced,  as  1  plainly 
confess  that  I  am,  that  you  will  not  be  doing  your  duty  as  fa¬ 
ther  if  you  steinly  hold  out  after  this.” 

“  General,  I  need  not  assure  you  that  my  only  object  in 
bolding  o>jt  has  been  to  secure  eventually  my  poor  girl’s  hap¬ 
piness.  God  bless  her  !  I  love  her  as  fondly  as  before.  Nay,  I 
•he  seems  to  bo  even  more  dear  to  me  ihan  ever.” 

“  I  believe  it.  1  know  it.  I  feel  it.  Forgive  her;  forgive 
them  both.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  h<»  well  deserves  her.  He 
treats  her  as  he  ought,  with  the  mast  aft'ectionate  tenderness.” 

I  am  not  sure  of  that.” 

**  I  am — perfectly  sure.  The  intense,  the  artless  fervor, 
with  which  she  assured  me  that  such  was  the  fact,  renders  it 
mpossible  for  me  to  disbelieve  it.  Receive  them,  then. 
Come,  you  have  n*»  wish  to  torture  her.  Be  reconciled.  And 
—•mark  my  words.  Captain— -they  will  be  happy,  most  happy, 
he  happiest  pair  that  ever  lived.” 

”  If  1  were  sure  of  that - ” 

“  Be  sure  of  it!  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Be  sure  of  this, 
so,  that  it  rests  with  you  whether  they  are  happy  or  misera- 
le.  Do  n’t  let  them  live  as  if  they  were  outcasts  of  society. 
Do  n’t  drive  that  youth  to  seek  an  exciting  change  of  scene 
among  blacklegs  and  roMte.  Let  him  feel  that  you  care  for 
him,  and  he  will  care  for  you.  Let  him  feel  that  he  has  some 
one  with  whom  he  can  advise.  Let  them  both  be  restored  to 
the  position  they  ought  to  occupy.  Let  them  both  feel  that 
in  you  they  have  a  father  indeed.  By  Jupiter,  sir,  you  ’ll  elo 
wrong  if  you  continue  to  close  your  doors  against  them. 
Come,  say  you  will  receive  them  ;  say  you  will  meet  them  at 
my  house:  that,  perhaps,  will  be  better,  for  I  know  him  to  be 
a  high-spirited  dog,  who  is  not  much  enamored  of  humility, 
and  1  respect  him  the  more ;  for  it  affords,  in  my  view,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  that  he  takes  his  stand  solely  upon  the  honour¬ 
able  character  of  h'.s  intentions.  Come,  let  me  arrange  it. 
Do  n’t  give  me  an  answer  now.  Sleep  upon  it.  Turn  it  well 
over  in  your  mind:  weigh  every  circumstance  deliberately  and 
csdmly,  and  then  let  me  know  your  decision.” 

This  the  Captain  most  willingly  promised  to  do.  He  wa  » 


even  then  prepared  to  decide,  but  the  General  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  his  answer :  he  insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  a  little 
more  reflection,  although  he  by  no  means  cone*  ived  it  to  be 
I  absolutely  necessary,  and  so»n  after  left,  in  the  perfect  con- 
1  viction  that  the  object  proposed  had  been  attained. 

'  CIIAPTEK  XIX....Hunley  suJ  Bob  purchase  some  experience  at 
I  Epsom. 

It  were,  perhaps,  very  vain,  if  not  very  presumptuous,  to 
i  speculate  deeply  upon  the  subject  without  data ;  but,  if  any 
I  purely  patriotic  member  of  the  Commons  were  to  move  for  a 
return  of  all  the  money  lost  and  won  on  the  Derby,  such  re¬ 
turn  would  lie  a  document  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  one 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  would  go  far  towards  stunning 
the  world.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  higlily  accomplished  calcu¬ 
lating  boys  in  full  practice,  the  thing  might  bo  easily  got  at ; 
for  they  would  only  have  two  distinct  classes  to  seperate— 
the  winners  and  the  losers, — to  get  on  fast  as  could  well  be 
exjiected ;  while  they  could  clearly  derive  very  material  as¬ 
sistance  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  twenty  sporting-char¬ 
acters  may  bet  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions,  without  one 
of  them  winning  or  losing  a  pound. 

But,  apart  from  the  high  consideration  having  reference  to 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  amount,  it  seem«  abundantly  clear 
that,  although  in  a  nominal  sense  they  who  are  deep  in  the 
science  of  betting — for  a  science  it  has  undispuNibly  become — 
have  it  hollow  ;  the  greatest  amount  of  money  is  actually  won 
from  the  brilliant  superficial  professors ;  it  being  a  striking 
truth,  and  one  w  hich  no  sort  of  sophistry  can  smother,  that  in 
betting — although  it  is  not  so  in  music, — an  imperfect  sharp 
makes  the  most  perfect  flat. 

When  the  mind  is  brought  to  bear  with  due  weight  upon 
the  varied  ramifications  of  this  interesting  science,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  so  much  excellence,  •per  se,  that,  although, 
it  may  be  even  now  pretty  well  taught  at  our  Universities,  it 
will  appear  to  be  rather  strange  in  the  abstract  that  prizes 
should  not  have  been  established  as  well  for  that  as  for 
Greek  and  mathematics.  This  might,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  its  immediate  proximity  to  Newmarket,  obtain  in 
the  first  instance  at  Cambridge  ;  for,  albeit,  every  Cambridge 
man  now  may  be  said  to  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  science,  that  knowledge  is  clearly  insufficient 
to  induce  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  beauties,  or  to  guide  a 
sporting  character  out  of  that  attractive  labyrinth,  into  which 
ardent  tyros  are  too  prone  to  rush.  How  admirable  is  it  to 
see  a  stiictly  scientific  sporting  character  making  up  his  hook  ! 
As  a  grocer  conducts  a  transaction  of  barter,  as  a  high-toned 
attorney  standing  boldly  upon  the  legitimate  integrity  of  his 
principles,  makes  out  an  untaxable  bill  of  costs,  to  cover  with 
comfort  the  sums  received,  so  he  weighs  every  item  again  and 
again  with  a  perfectly  uninterceptiblo  view  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  general  balance.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
a  judge  of  horse-flesh.  By  no  means.  He  sports  his  money 
sately  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands  without  seeing  one 
of  the  horses  that  aie  entered:  he  bets  upon  credit,  the  credit 
of  those  who  bet  before  him :  the  exercise  of  his  own  individ¬ 
ual  judgement  is  altogether  supererogatory :  he  gives  and 
takes  the  odds  in  the  dark;  but,  oh!  what  a  highly -enlight¬ 
ened  darkness  is  his!  And  in  this,  perhaps,  consists  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  science.  If  a  horse  be  the  chief  favorite 
at  rattesairH,  he  is,  in  consequence,  the  favorite  all  over  the 
worhl,  if  even  he  should  have  but  three  legs.  His  pedigree 
is  nothing;  bis  name  is  up.  H«  is  the  favorite!  That  is 
held  to  be  suffcient  by  regular  sporting  characters,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest ;  from  those  who  take  six  to  four  in 
thousands,  to  those  who  tako  three  to  tw’o  in  fourpenny 
pieces. 

Now  Stanley’s  know  ledge  of  this  science  was  extremely  su¬ 
perficial.  He  had,  indeed,  been  enlightened  by  Sir  William 
to  a  certain  extent :  he  had  had  his  eyc»  sufficiently  opened 
to  see  his  way  with  perfect  distinctness  into  a  hole,  but  by  no 
means  sufliciently  opened  to  see  his  way  nut  again ;  which, 
when  an  individual  is  to  be  fleeced,  is  a  far  more  ingenious 
mode  of  procedure  than  that  of  making  him  believe  that  he  is 
quite  in  the  dark ;  because,  in  that  case,  he  feels  his  way  «o 
carefully  that  tlie  odds  are  decidedly  against  your  being  able 
to  get  him  in  at  all :  whereas,  one  who  has  been  half  enlight¬ 
ened  on  the  subject,  believes  that  he  knows  all  about  it ;  and 
enters  into  the  thing  with  all  the  confidence  in  Nature.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  with  Stanley.  He  had  before  no  con¬ 
ception  that  so  much  money  was  to  be  won  with  so  much 
ease,  and  therefore,  bet  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands,  and 
would  have  bet  more,’  but  Sir  Willisun,  who  was  far  too 
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ingenious  to  frighten  him,  limine,  not  only  closed  his  book, 
but  resolved,  for  the  look  of  tU3  thing,  to  induce  him  to  hedge 
down  at  Epsom  with  one  of  those  purely  sporting  men  who 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  ring,  in  order  that  what  he 
might  actually  lose  he  might  nomiiialiy  cover. 

Well,  all  the  preliminaries  having  been  arranged  after  the 
most  approved  fashion,  Stanley,  Amelia,  and  Sir  William,  on 
the  morning  of  the  great  Derby  day,  proceeded  to  tho  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  widow,  who  had  prepared  a  sumptuous  break¬ 
fast,  and  sundry  hampers  containing  champagne,  sherry, 
chickens,  tongues,  pigeon-pies,  cakes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
little  articles,  designed  for  demolition  on  the  course.  Thry 
were  all  in  high  spirits.  Their  pleasure,  perha[)s,  sprang 
from  various  sources:  but  they  were  all,  nevertheless,  on  most 
exalted  terms,  as  well  with  each  other  as  with  themselves; 
and,  as  Sir  William  had  suggested  the  expediency  of  starting 
early,  at  nine  o’clock  precisely  tho  carriage  was  announced, 
and  looked— when  tho  |>arty  had  taken  their  seats,  and  the 
servants  in  llaming  liveries,  were  on  the  box,  and  the  post¬ 
boys  were  mounted,  duly  ambellished  with  satin  jackets  of  the 
brightest  celestial  blue, — rather  distingue  than  nut. 

It  was  a  hazy  morning,  and  the  atmosphere  was  like  a  hut- 
bath  ;  bat  even  in  those  which  are  usually  the  most  (juiet 
streets,  the  carriages  were  rattling  up  to  the  doors,  and  the 
servants  were  bringing  out  the  hampers,  and  ail  seemed  to  he 
in  one  universal  battle.  It  is  not,  however,  until  they  teach 
the  point  at  which  the  carriages  from  all  parts  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  meet,  that  the  unsophisticated  are  able  to  form 
a  correct  conception  of  the  varied  characteristics  of  the  ecjuip- 
ages  that  are  to  accompany  them  down  the  road.  Here 
Stanley  and  the  widow,  neither  of  whom  had  been  down  be¬ 
fore,  were  amazed.  There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  ve¬ 
hicle  which  had  not  had  its  wheels  greased  expressly  for  the 
occasion ;  nothing  in  the  similitude  of  a  horse,  at  all  likely  I 
to  do  the  six-and-thirty  miles  in  twenty  hours  without  giving 
up  the  ghost,  which  had  not  received  an  extra  severe  curry-  | 
combing,  together  with  an  additional  feed  of  corn,  with  a 
view  of  imparting  respectability  and  spirit  to  his  appearance 
on  that  auspicious  day.  Such,  then,  truing  th«  getierally  joy¬ 
ful  state  of  things,  of  course  plenty  of  amusement  was  to  be 
found;  and,  as  Stanley  and  Sir  William  made  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  observations  upon  every  vehicle,  and  every  creature  in 
every  vehicle,  of  a  remarkable  character,  they  were  all  very 
merry,  and  laughed  very  heartily,  and  seemed  to  be  the  hap 
piest  of  the  happy. 

“  Now,”  said  Sir  William,  at  they  entered  the  lane  which 
leads  from  the  town  of  Epsom  ta  the  Downs,  ”  you  may  all 
go  to  sleep  for  half  an  hour,  fur  this  is  the  must  tedious  part 
of  the  journey.” 

They  were  not,  however,  disposed  to  go  to  sleep,  although 
the  line  moved  but  slowly  along ;  fur  as  it  did  move  at  apace, 
the  consolation  was  conspicuous,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  top, 
tho  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Downs  well  repaid  them  fur 
whatever  tedium  they  might  have  experienced. 

‘‘Oh,  what  a  lovely  scene!  ”  exclaimed  the  widow,  direct¬ 
ing  Amelia’s  attention  toward  the  hill.  ‘‘  Well,  really  uuw 
this  is  enchanting !  Sir  William,  have  we  to  go  to  that  beau¬ 
tiful  spot?”  j 

‘‘  As  you  please,”  replied  the  Baronet;  “but  I  think  we 
had  better  get  near  the  grand  stand,  where  the  horses  will  ; 
pass  quite  close  to  us.”  j 

“  That  will  be  delightful !  Oh !  will  it  not,  my  love  T  ”  I 

Amelia  assented,  and  directions  were  given  to  get  as  near  | 
the  grand  stand  as  possible,  on  a  line  with  the  course.  On 
entering  the  enclosure,  they  were  all  highly  pleased  with  the 
scene  which  burst  upon  them ;  but  the  widow — oh  !  she  was 
in  acstacies !  She  had  never,  she  was  sure  she  had  never  in  , 
the  whole  course  of  her  life  beheld  any  thing  so  heavenly  ! — 
everything  did  look  so  gay,  so  delightful,  so  glorious  !  And 
then  the  grand  stand!  Well,  really— she  never  did! — oh' 
nothing  could  surpass  it ! 

No  sooner  had  they  taken  their  station  than  Bob  duly  ap-  : 
peared  with  the  kor-ies,  which,  when  Stanley  andSir  W'illiam,  i 
at  the  earnest  selicitation  of  the  widow,  had  taken  some  re¬ 
freshment,  they  mounted,  and  rode  to  the  wood. 

Stanley  was  a  very  fair  judge  of  a  horse,  and  when  all  that 
were  to  start  were  brought  out,  one  of  the  outsiders  appeareil 
to  him  to  have  been  betted  against  rather  too  heavily.  Ho 
therefore  re-examined  his  book,  and  the  result  of  that  re-ex¬ 
amination  was,  that  he  did  not  much  like  bis  position.  Nor 
did  Bob  much  like  his;  for,  by  virtue  of  making  cross-bets, 
with  ihe  view  of  hedging,  he  had  got  into  an  extraordinary 
arithematical  maze,  having  made  divers  gross  and  disgraceful 


mistakes,  by  recording  in  his  favor  a  vaiiety  of  bets,  which 
were  in  reality  against  him.  He  was  therefore  highly  pleased 
when  Stanley  returned,  w  hich  he  did  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  back  his  own  jutlgement ;  and  having  entert'd  the 
ring,  he  almost  immediaU'ly  got  into  conversation  w  ith  Major 
Foxe,  who  pompously  pronounced  himst'lf  open  to  take  the 
three  first  horses  against  the  field  for  an  even  thousand.  This 
i  was  precls*'ly  what  Stantley  wanted,  and  he  took  the  bet  at 
once,  and  thev  formally  exchanged  cards,  and  then  mad* 
several  other  bets,  which  brought  Stanley  home  pretty  safely, 
very  much  to  tlie  delight  of  Sir  William,  whom  he  consulted, 
and  with  whom, on  the  strength  of  the  Major’s  In'ts,  he  increas¬ 
ed  his  liabilities,  and  having  closed  his  book,  invited  the  Ma¬ 
jor  to  join  them. 

While  Stanley  was  in  the  ring,  thus  bringing  himself  nomi 
nally  round.  Bob,  with  unparalleled  zeal  and  inten:.ity  of  ftH‘1- 
ing,  was  studying  the  pn-vailingchnracteristics  of  his  position, 
as  strikingly  manifested  by  his  book,  and  found  eventually  the 
evidence  it  imparted  to  be  of  a  nature  so  particularly  conllict- 
ing,  that  he  all  at  once  be«'ame  so  enlightened,  that  he  {irr- 
ceived  with  amazing  distinctness  that  he  could  n’t  understand 
,  it  all.  Ho  tried  hard,  nay  he  tried  with  des|H’rution.  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  bt’arings  of  his  hiereglyphical  conceptions ;  but 
the  rnora  des|M*iately  he  tried,  the  more  profoundedly  ho 
studied,  the  more  acutely  and  cunningly  he  reckonetl,  the 
more  chaotic  his  intellectual  faculties  became,  which  was  to 
his  pxtn'niely  sensitive  feelings  indeed  traly  terrible.  At 
length  he  coiiHdentially  intimated  to  the  widow’s  coachman, 
who  was  at  that  exciting  jH'riial  upon  the  box,  that  he  was 
ardently  anxious  to  have  the  bimeht  of  bis  advice  iqKin  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  no  inconsiderable  importance;  and  the  coachman,  who 
had  acquired  the  reputation  <»f  being  rather  a  far-seeing  indi¬ 
vidual,  accordingly  descended  to  consult  him. 

“  Coachman,”  said  he,  with  a  due  solemnity  of  aspect,  “did 
you  see  that  brindle  in  the  course  there  just  now,  which  cock¬ 
ed  his  blessed  tail  mysterious  atween  his  legs,  and  cut  away 
buck’ards  and  forrards,  acausc  he  could  n’t  tell  at  ail  how  t« 
get  out  ?  ” 

“  In  course,”  replied  the  coachman,  “  I  did.” 

“  Well,  then,  I ’m  just  in  that  identical  sjreeidies  of  mess. 
There ’s  lots  of  ways  to  get  out ;  but  I  know  no  more  how 
than  that  brindle,  which  makes  itjust  as  bad  as  if  there  wasn’t.’ 

I  “  Werry  gixnl;  but  if  you  ’ll  just  convert  that  into  reg'lar 
English,  I  shall  be  able  to  understand  it,  perhaps.” 

“  Why,  don’t  you  see!”  exclaimed  Bnb,  disgusted  withthe 
i  extreme  dullness  of  the  fellow’s  perception.  “  Don’t  1  tell 
you  I’m  in  a  blessed  mess  here,  and  want  you  to  show  me 
:  how  to  see  my  way  out  on  it !  Do  you  know  any  thing  at  all 
'  about  betting  ?  ” 

“  VVhy,  it  strikes  me  I  do,  as  well  as  here  and  there  one.” 

“  Then  cast  your  invincibles  over  this  book.”  Here  Bob 
pointed  out  his  hieroglyphics.  “  Them  means  braiidy-and- 
water, — them  rum-and-water, — them  fourpenn’orths,— them 
ale, — and  them  tliere,  where  two  ha’pences  is,  means  of 
course,  half-and  half.  Now,  just  look  deliberate  over  that, 
and  then  tell  me  exact  how  I  stand.  There’s  a  trump!  ” 

The  coachman  took  the  book,  and  studied  the  state  of 
things  intently,  while  Bob,  with  much  earnestness  watchwd 
his  emotions.  At  length,  with  gravity,  ho  spoke  to  this  ef¬ 
fect: — 

“I  say,  though,  my  buffer,  wort  have  you  bin  at!  You’re 
the  boy  to  make  money  by  liettin’ !  ” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  cried  Bob,  who  felt  really  alarmed. 

“  Wort ’s  the  mutter!  Look  here!  You ’ve  just  managed  it 
dexterous  so,  that  if  that  ’ere  oss  don’t  win,  you  lose  pretty 
nigh  all  the  lot;  and  if  even  he  does  win  you  do  n’t  win  a 
screw.” 

“  Why,  how  do  you  make  that  out  7  ”  demanded  Bob,  in- 
dienantly. 

“  How  do  I  make  it  hout!  Why,  look  here — look  at  them 
there  brandies-an’-water — why,  they  ’re  hevery  indiwidual 
one  on  ’em  agin  you !  ” 

“  How  do  you  mean?  Have  n’t  I  taken  seven  to  twe,  four 
or  five  time  over?  ” 

“  I  know  you  have ;  but  have  n’t  you  hedged  off  there  by 
giving  four  to  one  on  tho  same  oss,  four  or  five  times  over  / 
Do  n’t  you  see  !  As  far  as  the  fourjienn’orths  gees,  it  do  n’t 
matter  which  wins:  it’s  like  giving  two  fardens  for  a  ha’¬ 
penny  ;  but  you  ’re  in  for  the  brandy-and-watur,  and  you  ’re 
in  for  the  ale,  and  you  ’re  in  fur  the  whole  mob  of  arf-and- 
arf.” 

I  Bob  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  petrified.  The  spirit  of  in¬ 
credulity  took  posseMion  of  him  at  first,  and  ceased  him  to 
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have  a  most  profound  contempt  for  his  friend’s  calculating  | 
faculty,  albeit  he  did  strongly  feel  that  there  was  a  horrible 
hitch  somewhere ;  but  when  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  ' 
distinctly  how  the  various  gross  mistakes  bad  been  made,  he 
perspired  with  great  freedom,  and  leoked  dreadfully  cut  up. 

“  Well,’’  said  he,  scratching  his  head  with  unexampled 
perseverance,  “I’m  a  donkey — I  know  it — I  know  1  ’m  a 
donkey,  and  so  I  do  n’t  want  to  be  told.  As  the  French  says,  i 
this  is  a  out'and*out  case  of  ko-$e  de  combat.  You  are  right 
— oh !  I  see  regular  plain  that  you  are  right.  If  the  favorite 
do  n’t  do  the  trick,  perhaps  I  sha’  n’t  be  in  a  pickle  !  and  the 
favorite ’s  no  favorite  of  mine.” 

“  You  ’ve  seed  the  osses  all  on  ’em,  have  n’t  yer  ?  Is  there 
any  one  you  particular  fancy  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,  there ’s  a  little  un  there;  but  there ’s  fifty  to 
one  against  him,  so  he  can’t  be  no  sort,  though  he  looks  as  if 
he  might  be.” 

“  Now,  take  my  adwice:  you  go  and  get  all  the  hods  you 
can  agin  the  field.  Never  mind  any  oss — take  the  field. — 
That  's  the  only  way  to  perwent  you  bein’  mucked  of  the 
whole  squaddy.” 

“  I  see !  I  see  !  Here,  catch  hold  a  minute.  I  won’t  be 
gone  long.  I  know  where  to  find  a  few  trumps  as  gives  odds. 
But  may  I  be  smothered!  ” 

Swelling  with  indignation  at  his  dense  stupidity,  and  cher¬ 
ishing  a  bright  and  most  beautiful  hope.  Bob  started  with  the 
view  of  honorably  taking  in  some  gentleman  whom  he  had  the 
felicity  to  number  among  his  friends.  The  news,  however, 
had  spread  that  tlie  field  was  sure  to  win ;  all  wished  to  take 
the  very  odds  that  he  wished  to  take.  In  vain  he  endeavoreil 
to  inspire  them  with  the  belief  that  they  thereby  stoini  in 
their  own  light ;  they  would  n’t  have  it :  they  pronounced  it 
simultaneously  “  no  go.”  1  hus  foiled,  thus  deceived,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  quarter  in  which  he  had  reposed  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  in  which  he  had  centered  every  hope,  his 
heart  sank  within  him  as  he  returned  to  communicate  the 
melancholy  fact  to  l.is  friend.  It  was  then  that  he  felt  that 
he  was  in  the  bands  of  fate-^t  was  then  that  he  promised, 
that  if  in  this  his  extremity  fate  would  but  be  pmpitious,  no 
power  on  earth  should  ever  induce  him  to  be  so  consummate 
a  donkey  again.  And  yet — why — who  could  tell?  i he  fa¬ 
vorite  ! — the  favorite  was  a  good  horse — a  capital  horse  ! — 
He  did  n’t  like  tha  look  of  him  much,  but  he  might  win — he 
ought  to  win — nay,  on  reflection,  he  vould  win.  He  resolved 
to  entertain  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  for  every  doubt  was  j 
painful.  Hurrah  for  the  favorite !  The  favorite  against  the 
field !  The  favorite  for  a  thousand  !  The  favorite  lor  ever  I 
He  was  not  going  then  to  lio  down  in  a  ditch  and  die! 

The  bell  rang,  and  all  were  on  the  qni  ripe.  The  most  i 
earnest  anxiety  prevailed.  The  next  two  minutes  were  to 
decide  that  in  which  all  seemed  interested  deeply.  Had 
every  man  present  had  all  he  possessed  in  the  world  then  at 
stake,  his  suspense  at  that  moment  could  not  have  appeared 
more  painful.  The  horses  started.  “  They  are  ofl  !  they  are 
off!  ”  shouted  thousands  simultaneously,  and  every  eye  was 
strained  in  the  direction  of  the  hill.  1  hey  appeared  !  They 
■wept  the  brow  with  the  speed  of  lightning !  They  passed 
the  corner! — they  came  straight  up  the  course!  I'ink  was 
ahead.  “  Pink  !  pink !  Bravo,  pink.  Yellow  !  yellow  ! — 
Go  along,  pink  !  Blue !— Green! — Red  !  ”  nay,  every  color  in 
the  rainbow  was  shouted,  in  order  to  urge  each  along.  The 
post  was  gained.  Two  seemed  neck  and  neck.  Few  al  the 
moment  could  tell  which  had  won ;  but  as  one  of  the  two  was 
the  favorite.  Bob  shouted,  “  The  favorite!  the  favorite  !  Oh! 
hollow!”  And  he  leaped  like  a  deer  from  the  back  of  the 
carriage,  and  opened  his  shoulders,  and  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  patted  his  horses,  and  slapped  his  thigh,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  at  once  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  the  most  delicious.  The 
next  moment  a  sound  reached  his  ear — a  sound  which  made 
him  tremble '  He  turned  towards  the  winning-post,  and  there 
he  beheld — the  number  of  an  outsider!  The  favorite  had  lost! 
Instantly  his  counte.^ance  fell.  He  slapped  his  thigh  no  more. 
He  struck  Marmion  evn  the  nose  for  presuming  to  snort  at 
such  a  moment,  conceiving  it  to  be  in  the  abstract  highly  re{>- 
rehensible,  and  sank  into  an  awful  state  of  melancholic 
gloom. 

Sir  William,  of  course,  was  delighted,  but  he  studied  to 
conceal  his  delight  at  the  time ;  while  Stanley,  who  had 
brought  himself  pretty  nearly  home,  having  won  all  his  bets 
with  tha  Major,*  congratulated  himself  on  having  backed  his 
own  judgement.  The  Major  did  not  appear  to  be  much  de¬ 
pressed.  He  was  a  loser,  be  said,  it  was  true,  but  not  to  any 
great  amount,  having  uken  a  variety  of  other  beu,  which 


had  been  decided  in  his  favor.  He  held  it,  therefore,  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  material  importance;  and,  having  politely  de¬ 
clined  the  pressing  invitation  of  Stanley  to  partake  of  their 
refreshments,  he  begge^d  that  he  might  have  the  honor  of  a 
call  at  the  United  Service  Club  in  the  morning,  as  on  settling 
day  the  probability  was  that  he  should  have  to  leave  town. 

The  widow,  who  playfully  aft’ected  to  be  very  indignant  in¬ 
deed  with  that  tiresome  thing  of  a  horse,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  losing  a  dozen  pair  of  glove*  to  Amelia,  now  or¬ 
dered  the  hampers  to  be  opened,  and  when  the  leaf  of  a  table 
had  lieen  adjusted  upon  the  doors  of  the  carriage,  it  was 
speedily  covered  with  the  viands  she  had  prepared,  and  they 
all  ate  heartily,  with  the  collateral  enjoymont  of  the  scene 
around  them,  which  was  certainly  one  of  great  excitement  and 
splendor. 

They  had,  however,  no  sooner  commenced  their  repast 
than  the  widow’s  benevolence  was  powerfully  excited  ;  for  a 
party  of  four  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  who  occupied  the 
carriage  next  to  hers,  had  to  their  horror  found,  on  their 
hamper  being  opened,  that  the  new  rope  by  which  it  had  been 
suspended  from  the  axle  had  stretched  to  an  extent  that  ena¬ 
bled  the  hamper  in  little  hilly  parts  of  the  road  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground  with  sufficient  violence  to  break  to 
atoms  the  dishes,  bottles,  and  glasses,  and  thereby  to  mix 
'  them  and  the  provisions  together ;  and  truly  to  the  eye  it  was 
I  a  most  unpleasing  mixture,  inasmuch  as  the  pie-crust  was 
saturated  with  wine,  the  broken  glass  had  worked  its  way  into 
the  chickens,  the  pigeons  with  the  gravy  were  mixed  up  with 
stout  and  straw,  while  the  ham  had  been  made  by  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  bottles  to  appear  as  if  it  had  been  nibbled  by  a 
'  legion  of  rats. 

The  widow,  when  she  saw  their  distress,  felt  for  them 
I  acutely,  and  sent  to  beg  their  acceptance  of  one  of  her  pies, 
and  part  of  her  ham,  with  a  pair  of  her  chickens,  and  so  on, 
which  they  did  not  hy  any  means  like  to  receive ;  hut,  on 
being  warmly  pressed,  they  at  length  consented  to  accept 
them,  provided  ihey  were  also  presented  with  a  card,  which 
proviso  was  agreed  to,  and  all  were  made  happy. 

Immcnliately  after  their  n’past,  Stanley  and  Sir  William  re¬ 
mounted  their  horses,  being  anxious  to  make  a  few  bets  upon 
the  next  race  ;  and,  while  they  were  gone.  Bob,  the  w  idow’s 
servants,  and  the  post  boys,  commenced  operations  upon  the 
refreshments  which  had  been  left,  and  which,  as  the  widow 
was  exceedingly  libi‘ral  with  her  wine,  they  all  amazingly  en¬ 
joyed,  with  the  exception  of  Bob,  whose  spirit  was  painfully 
perturbed.  He  was  haunted  by  his  erroneous  calculations, 
and  spectres  of  innumerable  glasses  of  brandy  und-water,  and 
rows  of  pots  of  ale  and  half-and-half,  which  really  seemed  to 
have  no  end,  flitted  before  him  as  merrily  as  if  they  were 
oveijoyed  at  the  fact  of  his  having  to  pay  for  them  all.  The 
only  question  with  him  was,  how  could  he  get  out  of  his  em¬ 
barrassed  position  ? — and  his  utter  inability  to  conceive  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  answer  to  this  question  dealt  destruction  to  his  ap¬ 
petite,  and  rendered  him  wretched.  At  length  he  managed 
to  hit  upon  an  expedient  by  which  he  might  gain  at  least  a 
trifle  towards  covering  his  extremely  heavy  spirituous  liabili¬ 
ties.  In  the  next  race  eight  horses  w’ere  to  run,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  quiet  sweepstakes,  in  which  he  got  the  coachman,  the 
footman,  and  one  of  the  postilions  to  join.  He  then  tore  a 
piece  of  paper  into  eight,  and  having  established  the  numbers 
respectively  thereon,  and  folded  and  put  them  into  his  hat, 
each  subscribed  half  a  crown,  and  then  drew  two  numbers, 
and  Bt>h’s  were  the  first  and  second  horses  en  the  list. 

“  Well,”  thought  he,  “  this  is  something  ”  And  so  it  was  ; 
and  he  began  to  eat  a  little,  and  to  feel  somewhat  better.— > 
Half  a  sovereign  would  indisputably  pay  fur  ten  good  shilling 
glasses.  There  could  be  no  miscalculation  about  that,  al¬ 
though  he  quite  forget  his  own  small  subscription, — which 
perhaps  was  as  well,  for  his  mind  was  the  more  at  ease,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  eventually  made  a  very  highly 
respectable  meal. 

THe  bell  rang  again  for  the  course  to  be  cleared,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  and  Sir  William  returned. 

“  Well,  which  is  the  be»t  horse?  ”  inquired  ihe  widow. 

“  The  favorite,”  replied  Stanley,  “  1  should  say  in  this 

•A....*. 

race. 

“  The  favorite  : — Well,  Amelia  and  I  are  going  to  have  an¬ 
other  bet.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Amelia,  “  I  do  not  understand  it.” 

“  Nor  do  1,  my  love,  much ;  but  we  must  have  a  bet.  Now 
I  ’ll  bet  you — let  me  see — a  satin  dress ! — and  you  shall  have 
which  horse  you  please.” 

“  That  will  be  alx>ut  two  to  one,”  observed  Stanley. 
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“  Nof  no — one  to  one;  that  is  to  say,  even.”  j  own  common  aense  eii^ht  to  have  told  me  it  was  nothinft  but 

“  But  Amelia  will  bet  two  to  one.”  |  a  re^tular  dead  take  in !  Here ’s  things !  ”  he  continued,  hold- 

*' Dear  me,  how  ridiculous!  One  dress — one  cannot  be  ing  the  sovereigns  again  before  his  wondering  eyes.  “Here’s 
two  !  ”  j  muck !  Here ’s  a  blessed  five  shillings’  worth  !  Do  n't  1 

“  I  grant  you  that,  of  course  ;  but  I  should  say  that  it  takes  ■  wish  I  could  see  that  there  varmint  anywheres  about  btre? 
nearly  double  the  quantity — ”  |  Would  n't  I  give  him  a  leetlo  pepper?  ” 

“Indeed,  sir,  it  takes  no  such  thing,”  interrupted  the  ■■  Again  Bob  looked  anxiously  around ;  but,  as  ho  could  not 
blushing  widow :  for  although  she  patted  Stanley  very  play-  !  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  ingenious  gentleman  in  question, 
fully,  and  smiled,  she  did  not  approve  of  his  making  so  incor-  !  he  relumed  to  his  horses,  frighttully  depressed, 
reel  an  observation  in  the  presence  of  Sir  William.  It  w-as  j  “  Hallo,  my  Bobby  !  ”  exclainuHl  the  coachman,  “  anything 
personal — very  personal.  Besides,  she  required  but  a  few  '  petickler  o’clock  ?  ” 

yards  more  than  Amelia;  not  double  the  quantity,  nor  any  |  “  No,  nothing  of  much  o<lds,”  replied  Bob;  who  concaived 

thing  like  double  the  quantity.  |  it  to  be  expedient  to  keep  the  sovereign  job  a  secret,  at  least 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you,  now,  what  will  be  a  fair  bet,”  said  Stanley,  j  from  that  particular  quarter. 

“You  take  the  favorite  against  the  field  for  a  dress:  that  will  !  “We  ’re  goin’  for  to  ’avo  another  sveepstakes.  There  ’» 
Wring  the  thing  about  even.”  |  on’y  four  ’osses.  Will  you  join  us  ?  ” 

“  Very  well;  let  it  be  so.  The  favorite  is  mine.  We  must  j  “  Oh,  if  you  like.  I’m  safe  to  lose.  ^Nobody  never  had 

sport,  my  love,  of  course,  like  the  rest.”  j  such  sweet  luck  as  me.  But  1  ’ll  be  in  it.” 

Amelia  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  race  almost  j  He  accordingly  put  down  his  half-crow  n,  and  drew  ;  but  he 
immediately  commenced.  The  excitement  was  not  nearly  so  |  scorned  to  look  at  the  number.  He  would  not  know  w  hich 
great;  but  there  was  still  amply  sufficient  to  keep  all  alive,  i  horse  he  had  drawn  until  alter  the  race,  and  iheretoro  [>lnoed 
and  the  colors  ware  called  as  they  passed  as  before.  The  fa-  |  the  paper  carefully  in  his  pocket,  while  he  looked  another  way, 
vorite  lost,  and  Stanley  lost  with  the  favorite.  The  widow  |  lest  his  eyes  should  fall  upon  it  by  accident.  He  then  had  a 
also  lost;  and  Bob  lost  the  sweepstakes.  j  glass  of  wine  with  the  rest  beneath  the  foot-boanl ;  but  con- 

Of  course  the  last  mentioned  loss  had  the  greatest  effect  !  tiaued  to  be  mournfully  silont,  although  he  occasionally  gave 

upon  the  loser.  He  had  firmly  and  resolutely  made  up  his  '  his  horses  for  the  slightest  misbehaviour  the  most  severe  look 

mind  to  win,  and  hence  experienced  a  dreadful  degiee  of  de-  |  they  ever  witnessed. 

pression.  He  felt  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  was  hard,  j  The  interval  between  the  races  was  in  this  case  unusually 
and  that  fortune  neither  smiled  upon  the  most  meritorious,  i  short.  The  course  was  no  sooner  clear  than  the  bell  rang 
nor  aided  those  who  stood  most  in  need  of  assistance.  To  i  again,  and  the  horses  started.  They  did  the  half  mile  in  about 
him  that  half  sovereign  would  have  been  ot  great  service.——  !  half  a  minute,  and  actually  the  very  horse  w  hich  won  cleverly 
The  rest  did  not  want  it  so  much;  for  they  had  lost  nothing  ,  by  a  length,  was  the  horse  which  Bob  bad  drawn.  In  his 
on  th  •  Derby.  He  considere»l  that,  if  fortune  had  not  been  j  view  this  altered  the  general  aspect  ef  things  most  materially; 
sand  blind,  if  she  had  had  only  half  an  eye  open,  she  would  |  for,  albeit,  it  but  restored  him  to  the  position  which  he  occu- 
have  seen  this,  and  then,  ol  course,  the  sweepstakes  had  pied  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Derb},  it  was  abundantly  manifest 

been  his  ;  for  he  was  sure  that,  to  his  knowledge,  he  had  !  to  him  that  his  “luck”  had  really  changed ;  and  he  brighten- 

done  nothing  to  offend  her.  j  ed  up  signally,  and  chatted  a  little,  and  breaiheil  upon  tho 

While  involved  in  this  deep  consideration,  standing  like  a  I  four  half-crowns,  and  deposited  them  promptly  in  the  off  pocket 
statue,  with  his  hands  in  his  smalls, — which,  indeed,  was  his  ;  of  his  smalls,  with  an  air  which  denoted  intense  satisfaction, 
customary  attitude  when  he  hapi>ened  to  have  any  thing  of  a  He  then  proposed  that  the  next  sweepstakes  should  bo  dou- 
stnctly  metaphysical  character  to  compass, — a  gentleman  bled.  This,  however,  was  declined.  The  same  sum  was  put 
without  his  coat  approached  in  wonderful  haste,  and,  while  down,  and  they  drew  ;  but  Bob  would  not  have  looked  at  what 
performing  a  variety  of  original  antics  commenced  shouting,  he  had  drawn  if  any  man  had  oflered  him  seven  and  sixpence, 
apparently  in  a  frightful  state  of  excitement.  He  had  not  looked  at  the  last,  and  he  hod  w  on.  Ho  naturally 

“  Nov,  who ’s  for  the  last  nine,  the  last  nine,  the  last  nine!  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that. 

I've  on’y  three  minutes!  A  severing  for  a  shilling,  or  three  Amelia  and  the  widow  now  alighted,  with  the  view  of  prom- 
for  half-crown,  to  decide  this  here  vunderful  vagear  atween  enading  the  course;  and,  as  this  had  been  at  the  solo  sugges- 
them  there  two  svell  sportin’  indiwidgeals,  the  Marqvis  off  i  tion  of  Sir  William,  it  was  specially  appreciated  by  the  widow, 
Vortford  and  a  honerable  Hurl,  ybr  five  thousand  guineas  who  scarcely  could  tell  how  she  did  feel  while  walking  fur  the 
aside  here  !  I'm  obligated  for  to  dress  like  this  here,  co»  first  time  in  public  with  an  honorable  baronet.  It  were  poor 
the  honerble  Hurl  do  n’t  believe  as  the  people  von’t  think  these  indeed  to  describe  that  feeling  as  being  that  of  pride.  It  was 
here  soverings  is  good  uns.  Who  'll  have  the  last  nine,  the  a  higher,  a  purer,  a  more  intensely  delicious  feeling  than  that ; 
last  nine,  the  last  nine  here !  ”  and  she  stepped  so  lightly,  and  her  plume,  waved  so  graceful- 

“  This  is  a  do,”  observed  Bob  to  a  decent  looking  person  |  ly,  while  she  felt  so  much  ecstasy  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  that, 

standing  near  him.  j  as  she  tripped  past  Amelia,  she  really  did  think  that  any  abso- 

“  Do  you  think  so?  I  ’ve  a  great  mind  to  have  three :  it  j  lute  stranger  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  which  of  the  two  looked 
may  be  a  bet,”  said  the  person  addressed.  “  1  ’ll  have  a  half  j  the  younger. 

a  crown’s  worth;”  and  he  had,  and  he  appeared  to  be  de-  )  While  they  were  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Stand, 
lighted  with  l)is  bargain,  and  joyfully  showed  them  to  Bob,  i  and  other  prominent  features  of  the  gay  scene  around  them, 
who  was  amazed.  j  Bob,  elated  with  his  success  in  the  last  sweepstakes,  felt  that, 

“  It  is  a  wager,”  thought  he.  “  They  arc  good  uns — real  ■  as  Fortune  now  seemed  disposed  to  favor  him,  he  ought  not 
good  uns.  W  hy,  three  of  these  would  set  me  all  square !  ”  j  to  thwart  her  beneficent  inclinings,  and  therefore  set  off  for 
It  struck  him  at  the  moment  that  fortune,  to  propitiate  him,  :  one  of  the  booths,  in  which  merveille  appeared  to  him  to  bo 
had  suggested  that  bet,  and  had  sent  him  that  man.  j  played  upon  a  very  fair,  straight-forward  principle.  He  stood 

“  Now,  who ’s  for  the  last  six  ?  i 've  on’y  one  minute  /or  1  for  some  time,  and  looked  on,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  money 
this  vunderful  vagear  off  ten  thousand  guineas.  Who  'll  1  won  and  paid  without  a  murmur,  from  u  heap  of  half-crowns 
have  the  last  six  for  a  crown  here!”  which  sto<Ml  by  the  side  of  an  open  cash-box,  in  which  there 

Bob  anxiously  gave  him  five  shillings,  and  received  in  re-  was  a  sufficient  number  of  notes  to  bind  up  into  a  giMKl-sizod 
turn  the  six  “  sovereigns,”  which  he  instantly  found  to  be  vil-  volume,  and  a  quantity  of  sovereigns,  which  seemed  to  be  be- 
lanous  brass.  But  the  fellow  was  off !  he  twisted  into  the  yond  calculation. 

crowd  like  an  imp ;  and,  as  he  who  had  prompted  the  pur-  This  display  of  wealth  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Bob ;  and  he  re¬ 
chase,  by  showing  the  three  real  sovereigns,  shot  also  away,  solved  to  have  a  trial.  He  put  a  shilling  upon  the  black :  it 
it  at  once  became  evident  to  Bob  that  they  were  confede-  came  black,  and  he  took  up  two.  He  ptit  a  shilling  upon  the 
rates.  ;  yellow  :  it  came  yellow,  ami  lie  took  up  nine.  Could  he  pro- 

“  Only  just  hold  my  horses,”  said  he  to  a  man  standing  by;  sume  to  doubt  that  Fortune  had  deigned  to  smile  upon  him 
and  he  started  off  after  them  fiercely.  But,  how  vain  was  the  then  ?  He  put  two  half-crowns  upon  the  yellow,  feeling  that 
pursuit!  The  next  moment  they  were  lost  to  him  for  ever.  eight  times  that  amount  would  be  particularly  acceptable  ; 

This  was,  indeed,  a  heavy  blow.  It  was  terrible  to  his  al-  '  but  it  happened  to  come  black.  He  tried  again  with  five 
ready  wounded  feelings.  Itwas  cruel.  He  could  have  cried;  |  shillings:  it  was  red.  He  tried  five  shillings  more  :  it  was 
but  he  repressed  tlie  rising  extract  of  sorrow  with  indignation,  j  blue.  Well,  it  surely  must  come  yellow  next!  Ha  tried 
“  To  be  such  a  out-and-out  fool !  ”  he  exclaimed,  clenching  another  five  shillings:  it  came  blue  again.  Blue  was  the  fa- 
his  fists  very  desperately,  and  looking  very  vicious,  “  when  I  vorite;  but,  then,  five  shilling  stakes  were  rather  heavy!  He 
ought  to  have  known  that  itwas  nothing  but  a  do;  when  my  put  balf-a-ciown  upon  the  blue:  itwas  yollow.  Tut!  s/he 
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bad  but  kept  to  the  yellow  !  He  tried  the  yellow  again :  it 
was  black.  Then  again,  and  it  was  black :  and  again,  until 
he  bad  no  more  silver.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  T  Should 
he  change  his  last  sovereign  7  He  would,  and  stake  five  shil¬ 
lings  of  it  upon  the  yellow.  He  did  so.  It  should  be  the  last 
if  h«  lost — the  very  last, — that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to. 
The  ball  was  off:  he  watched  it  eargerly  :  it  seemed  to  wish 
to  go  into  the  yellow :  nay,  it  absoluitily  did  go  into  the  yel¬ 
low  ;  but  on  the  instant  changed  its  mind,  and  hopped  into 
the  blue.  How  extraordinary !  Well!  should  he  stake  one 
more  half-crown?  No,  he  would  n’t ;  and  yet,  eight  half- 
crowns  were  twenty  shillings  !  One  mure — only  one  ;  down 
it  went;  and  the  ball,  as  if  guided  by  some  malicious  demon, 
popped  again  into  the  blue.  Hob  pressed  his  lips,  and  frown¬ 
ed,  and  looked  round  the  booth  wildly,  and  then  attempted  to 
leave ;  but  he  felt  within  him  something  which  urged  him  to 
turn,  and  he  stood  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  irresolution. 

“  Now,  gents,  make  your  game  :  the  ball ’s  off,  make  your 
game!”  cried  the  fellow  who  presided  at  the  table.  “  If  you 
wo  n’t  play,  gents,  drink :  sherry,  champagne  there,  soda  wa¬ 
ter,  any  thing  you  like.  Make  your  game !  ” 

This  had  the  effect  of  arousing  Hub  from  his  reverie.  He 
resolved  to  stake  five  shillings  more.  He  put  half-a-crowm 
down  upon  the  yellow;  it  was  red.  The  other  half  crown 
followed :  it  was  black.  Ho  now  seemed  desperate.  He 
tried  the  black  and  won ;  but  the  black  merely  covered  the 
stake.  He  tiied  the  yellow,  and  it  was  blue;  and  then  the 
blue,  and  it  was  yellow.  Five  shillings  only  had  he  left. 
Should  he  stake  it  at  once,  hit  or  miss?  Down  it  w'ent,  and 
in  an  instant  it  was  lost. 

His  feelings  were  agonizing  now*.  He,  indeed,  felt  as  if  it 
really  mattered  not  much  what  became  of  him.  His  eyes 
seemed  as  if  about  to  start  from  their  sockets.  He  struck  his 
bead  with  great  violence;  and,  as  he  left  the  booth  slowly,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  The  greatest  trouble 
physics  all  the  rest.  His  previous  losses  now  seemed  as  no¬ 
thing.  He  might  have  got  over  them  with  comfort;  but,  how 
was  be  to  get  over  this  ?  All  the  money  he  had  was  gone,  in¬ 
cluding  that  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  amiable  cook,  and 
he  had  the  whole  of  his  wet  bets  to  settle,  and  promptly,  too, 
in  order  to  sustain  his  reputation  ! 

While  lost  in  the  thought  of  tliis  his  afllicting  position,  ho 
encountered  a  creature  who  bad  a  table,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
sovereigns  thereon,  and  three  thimbles,  surrounded  by  divers 
individuals,  who  were  betting  upon  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  a  pea.  Hob  had  frequently  heaid  of  this  game :  he  well 
knew  it  to  be  a  dirty  and  disreputable  swindle ;  and  yet  tlie 
thing  appeared  to  bo  so  simple,  while  the  creature  who  pre¬ 
sided  seemed  so  bungling,  and  moreover,  so  excessively  blind 
to  his  own  interest,  that  in  more  than  one  instance  would  lie 
have  put  down  a  stake  had  his  pockets  not  been  quite  so  hun¬ 
gry  as  they  were.  He  could  tell  wliere  the  pea  was  beyond 
all  dispute.  It  was  proved  that  ho  coukl,  fur  a  gentleman 
who  stood  b  'side  him,  and  who  had  nut  suQicient  confidence 
in  bis  own  judgment,  asked  him  which  thimble  he  thought  the 
pea  wais  under ;  and,  having  pointed  out  one,  the  gentleman 
threw  down  a  sovereign ;  and  under  that  identical  thimble  it 
was;  and,  when  the  pea  was  again  adjusted,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  again  appealed  to  him,  another  sovereign  was  staked, 
and  he  was,  of  course,  right  again. 

Bob,  however,  was  very  much  vexed  at  tliis.  Two  sove¬ 
reigns  had  been  won  through  his  instrumentality ;  and,  al¬ 
though  it  was  all  very  well  to  win  money  for  others,  he  natu¬ 
rally  thought  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  won  those 
two  sovereigns  fur  himself:  which  he  might  have  dune,  of 
course !  There  could  not  have  bt'en  two  decent  opinions  about 
that ;  and,  therefore,  feeling  that  the  fellow  was  essentially 
stupid,  or,  at  all  evenu,  not  quite  au  fait  at  the  trick,  he  ran 
to  burrow  half-a- sovereign  of  the  coachman,  and  returned  to 
the  table,  full  of  hope.  The  gentleman  who  had  successfully 
appealed  to  him  was  still  betting;  and,  when  lie  lost,  be  ap¬ 
peared  to  lose  most  foolishly,  seeing  that  be  invariably  hx^ 
on  tlie  thimble  under  which  Bob  was  sure  the  pea  was  not. 
He  therefore  applied  at  Bob  again;  and  Hob  again  pointed  to 
the  right  one,  and  was  complimented  highly  upon  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  quickness  of  bis  pierception;  and  then  it  was  he  tried 
for  himself.  He  saw  ths  pea  distinctly  placed  under  the 
thimble  in  the  middle:  he  could  have  sworn  to  it  conscien¬ 
tiously. 

”  VU  bet  half-a-sovereign,”  said  lie,  producing  his  all. 

”  Bet  a  sovereign,”  cried  tlie  creature.  ”  Put  a  sovereign 
down.  1  don’t  mind  about  losing  a  sovereign!’’ 

”  No ;  only  half,”  said  Bob.  ”  Do  n’t  touch  it.” 


Very  well.  The  money  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
covered :  the  thimble  was  raised,  and  the  pea  was  not  there. 

Bob  looked  at  the  fellow  with  great  ferocity.  He  also  look¬ 
ed  ferociously  at  the  man  who  had  urged  him  on.  He  half 
suspected  him  of  being  a  confederate ;  and  had  he  been  sure 
of  it— quite  sure,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life  would  he 
have  thrashed  him;  but  he  was  not;  and  therefore,  all  he  felt 
justified  in  doing  was  to  give  free  vent  to  his  indignation,  w  Inch 
he  did  in  terms  which  he  deemed  appropriate ;  and  having 
consigned  the  whole  gang  to  the  torture  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciences,  left  them  with  a  feeling  of  unspeakable  disgust. 

“  Well,”  said  ha,  as  he  returned,  with  a  truly  wretched  as¬ 
pect,  ”  there ’s  another  half-sovereign  out  of  me.  What  is  this 
world  whan  you  come  for  to  look  at  it  ?  What  is  it  but  a  out- 
and-out  den  of  thieves!  Fortune!  blow  Fortune!  what  do  I 
owe  her?  Aint  she  been  against  me  all  along ?  Did  evei  any 
fellow  have  such  pleasant  luck  as  I ’ve  had  7  1  ’m  a  foul — of 
course  I  know  that  I ’m  a  fool,  ’cause  I  was  quite  conscien¬ 
tious  that  that  pea  dodge  was  a  do.  Who ’s  to  blame,  then? 
Do  n’t  it  just  serve  me  right  ?  Is  there  any  pity  for  me  ?  Not 
a  ha’p’orth.” 

This  last  observation  was  made  by  way  of  solace  ;  but  the 
comfort  it  imparted  was  not  strikingly  apparent.  He  still 
held  that  he  had  been  cruelly  ill-used,  and  heuce  became  more 
dreadfully  dejected  than  before. 

All  were  now  becoming  anxious  for  the  last  race,  save  Bob. 
He  really  cared  but  little  about  whether  he  won  or  lost.  He 
was  in  that  frame  of  mind,  the  indulgem^e  in  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  illaudable,  and  highly  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  it  re¬ 
duces  a  man  at  once  to  that  point  of  desj»air  which  prompts 
him  to  repudiate  the  employment  of  the  power  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  with  the  view  of  surmounting  those  embarrassments  in 
which  he  may  be  involved.  This  is  indeed  a  disease — a  most 
ruinous  disease,  and  one  fur  which  the  only  immediate  cure 
is  a  little  unexpected  success.  Then,  he  who  was  gloomily 
apathetic  becomes  active :  his  dormant  energies  are  aroused  : 
he  sees  his  error,  and  gladly  embraces  those  means  to  which 
he  before  closed  his  eyes,  and  that  wilfully,  being  quite  con¬ 
scious  of  their  existence.  The  bell  rang,  and  the  race  com¬ 
menced.  He  took  no  interest  in  it.  When  it  was  over,  he 
just  glancetl  at  the  paper  carelessly.  W  hy,  he  had  drawn 
the  very  horse !  He  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible. 
He  had  thought  that  nothing  in  life  was  mure  certain  than 
that  every  earthly  thing  was  going  against  him.  On  receiving 
the  sweepstakes,  he  therefore  felt  his  heart  lighter,  and  his 
spirits  rising  rapidly;  and,  when  Sir  William,  to  whom  he  had 
b^n  particularly  attentive,  presented  him  with  a  sovereign, 
he  really  began  to  believe  that  his  case  was  not  nearly  so  des¬ 
perate  as  ha  had  imgained.  Still  it  could  not  be  concealed 
that  he  had  lost  a  heavy  sum  ;  and  he  was  just  on  the  point 
of  entering  into  an  abstruse  calculation  touching  the  total 
amount,  when  Stanley  called  to  him,  and  gave  him  instruc¬ 
tions  to  take  the  horses  quietly  home. 

The  posters  were  then  immediately  put  to,  and  in  five  min¬ 
utes  the  widow’s  carriage  moved  off  the  Downs.  Bob  linger¬ 
ed  :  he  scarcely  knew  why  ;  still  he  lingered  ;  and,  as  he  was 
standing  thoughtfully  between  his  horses,  a  friend  of  his  ap¬ 
proached,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  that  very  instant  won 
seven  half  crowns  at  a  ”gold  and  silver  table,”  to  which  he 
pointed,  and  which  stood  but  a  few  yards  from  the  spot.  On 
receiving  this  momentous  intelligence.  Bob  lotiked  at  his  friend, 
as  if  to  be  sure  that  he  was  totally  unconnected  with  the 
scheme, — being  inclined  at  the  moment  to  make  every  man 
an  object  of  suspicion, — and,  having  satisfied  himself  on  that 
particular  point,  he  got  a  boy  to  hold  his  horses,  and  repaired 
to  the  table  in  question  without  delay.  At  this  establishment 
a  gaudily  dressed  female  presided  ;  and,  althou;;h  she  was 
not  extremely  beautiful,  the  purity  of  her  complexion,  such  as 
it  was,  was  duly  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  comprehensive 
umbrella.  Sha  stood  in  a  commanding  position,  upon  a  stool, 
with  a  rake  in  one  hand,  and  a  white  cotton  cabbage- net,  near¬ 
ly  filled  with  silver  in  the  other,  while  on  the  table,  which  was 
emblazoned  with  all  sorts  of  brilliant  prizes,  stood  a  dice-box 
of  a  Brobdignagian  build,  and  divers  large — and,  of  course, 
unloaded — dice  ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  screamed,  in  tones 
which  bora  an  ear-piercing  resemblance  to  those  of  a  cracked 
clarionet  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  no  touch  thereof, 
— “  New,  who ’s  for  the  next  prize  !  A  shillin’  a  throw,  or 
three  throws  for  aif-a-crown.  1  ’ll  warrant  all  the  prizes  to 
be  on  the  dice.  The  extent  of  }  ur  losses  you  ’re  sure  to 
know:  the  extent  of  your  winnin's  you  can’t.  When  1  lose, 
my  losses  is  heav}' :  when  you  lose,  your  losses  is  light !  ” 

“  W’ell,”  thought  Bub,  ”  it ’s  quite  out  of  nature  to  b«  much 
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of  in  thi^.  I  only  w«nt  to  win  a  ponnd  !  I  MI  have  a  try.  ] 
See  if  I  don ’t.  It  will  be  very  hard  if  I  can ’t  eel  some¬ 
thing!” 

He  accordingly  subsrTiI>ed  half-a-crown  to  the  concern,  and 
having  placed  the  dice  in  the  Iwx,  boldly  threw  them,  when 
the  lady  began  to  count  with  surpassing  velocity,  “  Six  and  six 
is  twelve,  and  four’s  nineteen,  and  five’s  twenty-seven,  and 
three ’s  thirty-four,  and  one ’s  forty-five,  and  four ’s  fifty-two, 
and  five ’s  fifty-nine,  and  three ’s  sixty-five,  and  four  and  four ’s 
eight,  and  six  is  seventy-two!  Sixty-two  is  a  prize  of  five 
crowns  ;  but  seventy-two ’s  a  blank,  as  you  see.” 

Bob  certainly  saw  that  seventy-two  was  a  blank ;  but  he  did 
not  exactly  approve  of  this  rapid  mode  of  counting.  He  had 
not  been  at  all  used  to  it :  ho  could  n’t  keep  up  with  it;  and, 
as  he  did  entertain  a  vague  notion  that  she  had  in  one  instance 
made  a  slight  mistake,  he  deteiroiaed  on  counting  them  him¬ 
self  the  next  time,  and  threw  again  ;  and  again  the  lady’s 
tongue  went  to  work,  like  the  clapper  ef  an  alarum-bell,  and 
would  n’t  stop  until  she  had  reached  sixty,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  blank.  Bub,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  He  began  to 
count  himself;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  the  lady  joined  him,  be¬ 
ing  anxious  to  render  him  all  possible  assistance,  which  so 
effectually  confused  his  intellects  that  he  found  himself  utterly 
unable  to  count  at  all.  Assuming,  therefore,  on  compulsion, 
that  she  was  right,  he  threw  the  third  time,  and  threw  forty- 
eight,  which  the  experienced  eye  of  the  lady  soon  detected, 
and  she  ingeniously  made  fifty-six  of  them,  in  consequence  of 
forty-eight  being  a  prize  of  three  sovereigns.  But  Bob  could 
not  make  fifiy-six :  he  insisted  upon  having  time  ;  when  the 
lady  leered  affecticnately  at  two  gentlemen,  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  by,  and  who,  as  they  perceived  that  Bob  was  going  on 
steadily,  made  a  sudden  slight,  but,  ®f  course,  purely  acci¬ 
dental  rush;  and,  while  one  of  them  was  making  all  sorts  of 
apologies,  the  other  dexterously  turned  over  one  of  the  dice  ; 
w’hich  the  lady  no  sooner  perceived  than  she  exclaimed  with 
great  propriety,  “  What ’s  all  this  about?  What  do  you  inter¬ 
rupt  the  gentleman  for  when  he ’s  a-counting?  You  ought  to 
know  better.  Go  on,  sir;  pray  do ;  and  take  your  time  about 
it.” 

Bob  accordingly  counted  them  again  and  then  said,  ”  There, 

I  knew  you  was  wrong :  there ’s  only  fifty.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  I’ll  take  your  word  fnr  it.  We’re  all 
on  us  liable  to  error:  human  nature  can’t  be  perfect.  What¬ 
ever  prize  it  is  shall  have,  sir.  Fifty.  Only  two  too  many, 
sir.  Try  again:  do  n’t  be  down-hearted.  Forty-eight’s  a 
prize  of  three  pound.  Fifty,  you  see,  is  a  blank.” 

“  Why,  it  was  forty-eight,”  said  Bob’s  friend,  “before  that 
man  there  made  a  two  a  four!  ” 

In  an  instant  the  hat  of  the  individual  who  had  thus  spoken 
mysteriously  dropped  over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  at  all  too 
large  fur  him :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  a  tight  fit;  but 
the  brim  on  either  side,  nevertheless,  did  come  down  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  by  magic.  Bub  in  a  moment  saw  bow  the 
case  stood;  and,  being  an:^iuus  fur  his  friend  to  appear  to  give 
evidence,  ffew  to  bis  aid  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
his  own  hat  went  down  in  the  same  most  remarkable  manner. 

Now  it  is  extremely  difficult,  under  these  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  fur  a  man  to  face  the  world.  He  cannot  raise  his  hat 
with  either  promptitude  or  comfart.  Should  he  happen  to 
have  any  thing  at  all  of  a  nose,  the  tip  thereof  is  certain  to 
catch  in  tha  lining.  To  the  ancient  Romans  this  would  have 
been  abundantly  manifest;  and,  probably,  the  children  of 
Israel  of  this  our  day  wear  gossamers,  without  any  lining  at 
all,  on  this  very  account.  And  none  can  blame  them.  The 
position  is  excessively  disagreeable.  A  man  is  extinguished. 
The  light  of  his  countenance  is  gone.  He  looks  like  a  decapi¬ 
tated  individual,  feeling  in  his  heart  for  the  thoughts  in  his 
head. 

By  dint  of  some  extraordinary  and  perfectly  original  wrig- 
glir>g.  Bob  eventually  managed  to  appear;  and  when  he  did 
so,  he  shook  himself,  and  looked  round  fiercely ;  but  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  whom  he  had  calculated  upon  seeing  had  vanished  ; 
and  it  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  them  that  they  had;  for  it 
may  with  perfect  safety  be  recorded  that,  could  he  have  grap¬ 
pled  with  them  then,  the  irregularity  of  the  features,  of  one  of 
them  at  least,  would  have  been  truly  conspicuous. 

In  vain  the  lady  declared  that  no  die  hatl  been  turned  ;  in 
vain  she  pledged  her  honoui  that  she  never  beheld  those  two 
gentlemea  before  in  tlie  whole  course  of  her  life.  Bob  would 
not  believs  her ;  and  he  told  her  so  flatly,  and  rated  her  well,* 
and  put  it  plainly  and  distinctly  to  her  whether  she  ought  not 
te  be  ashaned  of  her  conduct ;  which  seemed  to  touch  her 
rather,  for  sie  instantly  observed  that,  as  he  was  not  exactly 


satisfied,  she  would  consent  to  his  haring  another  throw 
gratis. 

“  Another  throw!  ”  cried  Bob,  with  an  expression  of  scorn; 
and  he  really  was  very  much  disnusted  with  her  Indiaviour. 
“  I  ’ll  not  have  another  throw  !  I  ’ll  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you.  Now  I  know  what  you  are,  if  I  was  to  go  for  to 
win  the  smallest  mite  of  your  money  I  should  think  myself 
pisoned !  ”  And,  hereupon,  he  quitted  the  spot  with  his 
friend. 

He  now  clearly  saw’  that  the  man  who,  being  pecuniarily 
involved,  seeks  to  retrieve  himself  by  gambling,  is  a  ftml ;  and, 
having  made  a  highly  laudable  resolution  to  pn>fit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  he  had  purchased  that  day,  he  proceeded  towards 
town,  deeply  buried  in  reflection  :  for  how  the  cook  was  to  bo 
paid,  and  how  his  heavy  half-and-half,  ale,  and  brandy-and- 
water  losses  were  to  be  settled,  were  mysteries  which  had 
still  to  be  solved. 
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’T  was  in  youth,  that  hour  of  dreaming; 
Round  me,  visions  fair  were  beaming, 
Golden  fancies  brightly  gleaming. 

Such  as  start  to  birth 
When  the  wandering  restless  mind, 

Dnmk  with  beauty,  thinks  to  find 
Creatures  of  a  fairy  kind 

Realised  on  Earth! 

Then,  for  me,  in  every  dell 
Hamadryads  seem’d  to  dwell 
(They  who  die,  as  Poets  tell. 

Each  with  her  own  tree  ); 

And  sweet  mermaids,  low  reclining. 

Dim  light  through  their  grottos  shining. 
Green  weeds  round  their  soft  limbs  twining 
Peopled  the  deep  Sea. 

Then,  when  moon  and  stars  were  fair. 
Nymph-like  visions  fill’d  the  air. 

With  blue  wings  and  golden  hair 
Bending  from  the  skies  ; 

And  each  cave  by  echo  haunted 
In  its  depth  of  shadow  granted. 

Brightly  the  Egeria  wanted. 

To  my  eager  eyes. 

But  those  glories  passed  away; 

Earth  seemed  left  to  dull  decay. 

And  my  heart  in  sadness  lay. 

Desolate,  uncheer'd; 

Like  one  wrapt  in  painful  sleeping. 

Pining,  thirsting,  waking,  weeping. 

Watch  thro’  Life’s  dark  midnight  keeping, 
Till  thy  form  appear’d  ! 

Then  my  soul,  whose  erring  measure 
Knew  not  where  to  find  true  pleasure. 
Woke  and  seized  the  golden  treasure 
Of  thy  human  love  ; 

And,  looking  on  thy  radiant  brow, 

My  lips  in  gladness  breathed  the  vow 
Which  angels,  not  more  fair  than  thou. 
Have  register’d  above. 

And  now  I  take  my  quiet  rest, 

With  my  head  upon  thy  breast, 

I  will  make  no  further  quest 

In  Fancy’s  realms  of  light; 

Fay,  nor  nymph,  nor  winged  spirit. 

Shall  my  store  of  love  inherit ; 

More  thy  mortal  charm  doth  merit 

Than  dream,  however  bright: 

And  my  soul — like  some  iweet  bird 
Whose  song  at  Summer  eve  is  heard, 
When  the  breeze,  so  lightly  stirr’d. 

Leaves  the  branch  unbent — 

Sits  and  all-triumphant  sings. 

Folding  up  her  brooded  wings. 

And  gazing  out  on  earthly  things 
With  a  calm  content. 
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VARIETIES. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Monument. — The  height  of  the 
Scott  monument,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Kemp,  was  intended  to 
be  190  feet,  but  the  funds  collected  will  nut  warrant  the  com* 
miltee  to  proceed  with  it  upon  a  scale  of  more  than  153  feet. 
A  meeting  has  taken  place  to  consider  the  best  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  the  funds  to  the  amount  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  structure,  according  to  the  original  design.  It  was 
stated  that  £3000  additional  would  b«  required  to  complete 
the  monument  to  the  height  intended.  Mr.  Dick  being  call¬ 
ed  on  by  the  chairman  to  submit  his  plan  to  the  meeting,  said 
he  thought  1000  guineas  could  be  procured  with  ease  and  ex¬ 
pedition  for  the  object  they  harl  in  view.  His  plan  was  to 
ajipoition  out  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  port  of  Leith  into  100 
sections,  which,  in  fact,  he  had  already  done,  and  to  appoint  a 
gentleman  connected  with  each  of  these  sections  to  procure 
subscribers  for  an  a<juatint  engraving  of  the  monument,  to  be 
prepared  for  that  purpose  (and  to  be  dedicated  to,  and  sup¬ 
plied  alone  to,  these  subscrilwrs)  each  copy  to  ba  charged  one 
guinea.  Mr.  Dick’s  plan  was  approved  of.  Mr.  Steele  sta¬ 
ted  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  thq  effect  of  the 
statue  that  the  monument  should  be  built  on  the  original  scale 
of  190  feet,  because,  if  built  on  the  smaller  scale,  the  light  will 
be  seriously  injured.  Edinburgh  Observer. 

SiiorKELPERS  OF  Bagdat. — Perhaps  the  tradesmen  at 
Bagdat  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the  East,  excepting  possikly 
their  neighbors,  the  Persians.  No  one  at  a  glance  can  detect 
the  “  weak  points”  of  a  customer  better.  VV'e  will  suppose  a 
passer-by  (not  a  novice,  but  one  who  has  hud  coasiderable  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  matters,)  sauntering  along — a  carpet  catches 
his  eye,  he  apftroaches,  and  becomes  desirous  of  purchasing 
it.  The  price  is  demanded  in  a  careless  tone.  “  Sixty  dol¬ 
lars  !  ”  with  a  great  start  of  surprise  or  a  sneer.  “  You  must 
mean  ten.”  It  is  now  the  seller’s  turn  to  express  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  Mashallan !  ”  exclaims  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  elevating  his  eyebrows,  but  pausing  a  little — “  you  shall 
have  it  for  fifty” — then  forty — thirty — No  !  the  would-be- 
purchaser  quits  the  shop,  but  before  he  has  proceeded  ten 
yards  he  is  called  back,  and  fur  twenty  dollars,  a  third  of  the 
sum  first  demanded,  does  the  carpet  change  owners. 

WellMted’s  *  City  of  the  Caliphs.’ 

Jewish  Heiresses- — One  of  the  laws  promulgated  by 
Muses  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  was 
“concerning  heiresses.”  The  great  legislator  anticipated,  in 
his  wisdom,  the  consequences  of  wealth  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  woman,  and  being  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  af¬ 
fections,  beyond  the  control  of  her  male  relatives.  This  was 
a  dangerous  power,  which,  by  enabling  her  to  marry  among 
strangers,  would  decrease  the  temporal  means  of  her  own 
people.  He  decreed,  thert*fore,  that  heiresses  should  “  marry 
in  their  own  tribe,”  so  that  no  part  of  an  ancient  inheritance 
might  be  alienated  from  the  original  family. 

Lady  Morgan’s  *  Woman  and  her  Master.’ 

Pernicious  Influence  of  Silent  Grief. — A  young  lady 
connected  with  a  family  of  rank,  and  possessing  great  accom¬ 
plishments,  had  formed,  unknown  to  her  patents,  a  secret  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  gentleman  who  frequently  visited  the  house. 
When  it  was  discovered,  he  was  requested  to  abandon  all  no¬ 
tions  of  the  lady,  and  it  was  the  determination  of  her  relations 
to  refuse  their  consent  to  an  alliance  with  him.  Both  parties 
took  it  much  to  heart.  The  lady  suffered  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  nervous  disorder,  which  terminated  in  suicidal  mania. 
She  endeavored  several  times  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  would  have  done  so  had  she  not  been  most  carefully 
watched.  Her  symptoms  were  most  distressing.  The  mind 
ap(>eared  to  be  weighed  down  to  the  earth  by  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  which  she  was  unable  to 
shake  off*.  “  Oh  !  could  1  but  be  happy  !  ”  she  would  exclaim. 

“  Will  no  one  come  to  my  relief?  What  can  I  do?  ”  She 
would  walk  about  the  room,  occasionally  giving  utterance  to 
expressions  similar  to  those  just  quoted.  More  than  once 
she  observed,  that,  could  she  cry,  she  felt  assured  her  mind 
would  be  relieved ;  but  not  a  tear  could  she  shed.  After  a 
fearful  struggle  £ur  some  time,  one  evening,  as  she  was  retir¬ 
ing  to  rest,  she  burst  into  a  ilood  of  tears.  The  effect  was 
most  beneficial ;  from  that  moment  she  began  to  recover. 
The  copious  lachrymal  secretion  had  the  effect  of  relieving 
the  cerebral  congestion,  and  in  this  way  the  brain  was  restor¬ 
ed  to  the  performance  of  its  healthy  functions. 

*  Anatomy  of  Suicide.’ 


I  Coleridoe  on  the  Lord’s  Dat. — How  grossly  misun- 
,  derstood  the  genuine  character  of  the  Christian  .Sabbath,  or 
I  Lord’s  Day,  seems  to  be  even  by  the  Church.  To  confound 
I  it  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  to  rest  its  observance  on  the 
I  fourth  commandment,  is,  in  my  judgement,  aretical,  and  would 
BO  have  been  considered  in  the  primitive  Church. 

*  Loleridgs’s  ‘  Table  Talk.’ 

Arab  Women. — Let  me  here  add  my  humble  testimonial 
I  in  their  favor  to  that  of  so  many  travellers  who  had  gone  be- 
I  fore  me.  However  wretchedly  clad  or  poverty-stricken,  never 
I  did  I  in  the  tones  of  supplication  address  a  female  fur  assis¬ 
tance,  but  my  tale  was  listened  to  with  patience,  and  commis- 
!  erated,  or  relieved  to  the  best  their  means  afforded.  My 
breast  swells  with  gratitude,  when  I  recollect  the  numerous 
touching  instances  which  1,  a  stranger,  received  from  them. 

Wellsted’a  '  Ciiy  «f  the  Caliphs.’ 

An  Athenian  Wife. — Ischomachus  did  not  depend  alto¬ 
gether  on  management;  for  his  wife  was  evidently  simple 
minded,  obedient,  and  inapprehensive  of  evil.  He  married 
her  when,  in  years  and  in  ignorance,  she  was  but  a  child  ; 
and,  when  he  asked  her,  some  time  after  the  festival  of  their 
nuptials  was  over,  whether  she  supposed  he  hail  married  her 
for  love  and  pleasure,  she  replied  timidly,  that  her  mother 
had  given  her  no  other  instructions  than  to  be  faithful  to  her 
husband;  and  that  she  knew  nothing,  but  was  ready  to  learn 
any  thing  he  might  choose  to  teach  her. 

Lady  Morgan’s  ‘  Woman  and  her  Master.’ 

Quick  Sense  of  the  Arab. — Their  eyesight  is  particularly 
sharp  and  keen.  Almost  before  I  could  on  the  horizon  dis¬ 
cern  more  than  a  moving  speck,  my  guides  would  detect  the 
stranger,  and  distinguish,  upon  a  little  nearer  approach,  by  his 
garb  and  appearance,  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged.  They 
also  possess  a  quality,  shared  by  several  other  savage  nations, 
j  that  of  tracking  by  their  foot  steps  of  men  and  animals.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  they  rival  the  North  American  Indians,  for 
they  tell  not  only  the  number,  time,  &c.,  when  the  party  had 
passed  on,  but  also  (so  they  assert)  their  age, and  tribe. 

Wellsted’s  ‘City  of  the  Caliphs.’ 

French  Servants. — No  where  is  servitude  rendered  so 
easy  and  agreeable  as  in  France :  the  masters,  taking  a  lively 

■  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  domestics,  rebuke  any  symptom 
I  of  extravagance  which  they  may  exhibit,  and  assist  them  with 

■  their  advice  in  the  management  of  their  private  affairs,  or  in 
I  the  establishment  of  their  children  whenever  they  deem  it 
I  necessary.  The  mistress  of  a  house  regulates  the  dress  and 

expenditure  of  her  female  servants :  is  often  requested  by 
them  to  buy  their  habiliments,  and  will  bargain  and  abate  the 
price,  stating  that  such  or  such  sums  is  too  much  to  charge  a 
servant.  The  servants  repay  this  kindness  by  considering  the 
house  of  their  employer  as  a  home,  only  to  be  forfeited  by  ill 
conduct,  and  not  murmuring  at,  or  attempting  to  infringe  on, 
the  system  of  economy  established.  In  short,  they  look  en 
the  fortune  of  their  employers  as  a  fund  in  which  they  have  a 
common  interest.  They  do  not  calculate  on  the  prospect  of 
finding  a  richer  or  more  extravagant  a  master,  nor  do  they 
dread  being  discharged  unless  they  behave  ill.  This  mutual 
confidence  begets  a  species  of  familiarity  more  like  friendship 
than  that  distant  behavior  which  exists  even  in  Amwrica  be¬ 
tween  master  and  ser>’ant;  but  as  the  French  understand  each 
other,  it  is  never  meant  nor  mistaken  for  impertinence,  al¬ 
though  we  are  sometimes  surprised,  if  not  shocked,  at  wit- 
,  nessing  it. 

j  The  Women  of  Scotra.-— A  great  number  of  females,  the 
I  most  noisy  and  talkative  of  our  former  visiters,  returned  in 
the  evening.  Numerous  and  almost  incessant  were  their 
questions.  Had  we  any  sheep,  goats,  or  bullock  in  our  coun- 
,  trj  ?  Did  we  ever  pray?  What  number  of  wives  had  the 
English  Sultan  ?  W ere  we  married  ?  But  beyond  all,  and  in 
this  the  men  joined  them,  what  were  we  doing  here,  writing 
down,  as  they  had  seen  us,  bills,  trees,  and  flowers^  They 
could  not  comprehend  that  we  had  any  other  motive  than 
eventually  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  They  laughed  at, 
as  too  absurd,  the  idea  that  so  much  trouble  and  expense 
should  be  incurred  in  measuring  the  island,  or  in  ascertain- 
I  ing  in  what  respect  its  productions  differed  from  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Wellsted’s  ‘  City  of  ih#  Caliphs.’ 

Saturn’s  Rings  at  their  Widest  Extent. — The  eve¬ 
ning  sky  is  at  present  highly  attractive;  the  stupendous  rings 
of  Saturn  being  this  year  at  their  widest  extent ;  wnile  Jupi¬ 
ter,  the  largest  planotary  body  of  our  system,  aiTo'ds  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  peculiar  interest,  both  on  account  of  its  b«lts  and  its 
beautiful  train  of  satellites. 
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